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The mystery of Keely’s motor 
has quickly followed its in- 
ventor to the grave. That queer little whirligig, 
which for so many years spun around in the penum- 
bra of popular credulity, will spin no longer. The 
opinion generally held by scientific and practical 
men, that it was grounded in fraud or fallacy, has 
at last been proved beyond a reasonable doubt. 
Since the discovery of metal tubing artfully con- 
cealed in the walls of Keely’s laboratory and of a 
large iron or steel sphere adapted to serve as an air 
or gas reservoir, under the floor, together with 
other corroborating evidence, it is morally certain 
that the machine supposed to turn in sympathy 
with the vibrations of a tuning fork, was, in reality, 
operated by ordinary air under pressure, and that 
the wires said to convey the subtle currents of 
etheric energy were, in fact, minute tubes through 
which the air flowed. 

Since the publication of these discoveries of the 
fraud various persons have come to the front, 
claiming that they had understood it beforehand. 
We do not dispute their assertions. It is not to 
their discredit that they failed to substantiate their 
claims, for while Keely was alive his workshop was 
within his own control. Nikola Tesla is reported 
as saying: “I have known for four years the so- 
called secret of Inventor Keely.” The contention 
is made for Captain Zalinski that after witnessing 
one of Keely’s exhibitions in 1882, he affirmed that 
he could accomplish the same results with com- 
pressed air. Mr. J. Franklin Stevens, of Philadel- 
phia, publishes in the Electrical Review an account 
of an investigation surreptitiously made by himself 
in 1889. While Keely was making the motor go 
professedly by means of vibrations sympathetic 
with a note of a violin, Mr. Stevens felt of the re- 
ceiver of the machine and found it to be cold, as if 
refrigerated by the expansion or air or other gas. 
Not wishing to be too hasty in his judgment—for 
the motor was said to operate through “sympathy,” 
and sympathy can be very chilly at times—Mr. 
Stevens stealthily attempted a further experiment, 
which consisted in cutting one of the wires that led 
to the receiver. The wire proved to be hollow, and 
made a hissing noise, while suddenly the motor 
stopped. Mr. Keely’s sympathy with his profaned 
motor was such that Mr. Stevens quickly found 
himself removed to the front door-step by a power 
seemingly more energetic than that of either 
etherial vibrations or of compressed air. 

Keely’s imposture has had many prototypes. 
Some interesting examples of mechanical frauds 
have been collected by President Morton, of Ste- 
ven’s Institute of Technology. One of them, which 
acquired publicity at the beginning of this century, 
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in Keely’s own city, Philadelphia, was the Read- 
hefer perpetual motion machine. In 1812, the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, being applied to by 
Readhefer for funds to develop his invention, ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate it. On that 
committee was Nathan Sellers, who was accom- 
panied to the inventor’s shop by his son, Coleman 
Sellers, later the father of the present distinguished 
engineer of that name. When they arrived at the 
shop they found the door locked, and had to make 
their investigation through a barred window. 
Young Sellers, though a mere boy, was observant 
enough to notice that the teeth of certain pinions 
ostensibly driven by the machine were friction- 
worn on the wrong sides, which indicated that in- 
stead of having power transmitted to them these 
wheels must have transmitted the power to the 
motor from a hidden source, which subsequently 
was shown to be a fact. Twenty or more years ago 
an inventor in Newark, N. J., exhibited an appa- 
ratus in which mechanical operations requiring sev- 
eral horse-power were performed apparently with 
the current generated by a small galvanic battery, 
which, according to the laws of Nature, was inade- 
quate to accomplish such results. Several promi- 
nent men were induced to advance capital for the 
enterprise. Upon invitation, Dr. Morton called to 
inspect the machine. It worked well for a while 
and then stopped. The peculiarity about its stop- 
ping was that this occurred just at the time the 
steam engine, which furnished power for sundry 
purposes in the building, was wont to shut down for 
the day. Subsequently, when the inventor had fled 
from his stockholders, his machine was found to 
have a hollow frame permitting the introduction of 
a belt to convey from a lower floor the power that 
ran it. In March, 1879, five pages of Harper’s 
Magazine were devoted to the exploitation of a 
magnetic motor devised by one Gary, of Beston. It 
was supposed to operate through the periodical in- 
troduction of a shield in front of a permanent mag- 
net, and to produce effects which would have been 
inconsistent with the principle of the Conservation 
of Energy. As a matter of fact, the magnetic 
shield, made of iron, was moved by hand, and its 
manipulation against the attraction of the magnet 
must necessarily have put into the machine all the 
energy that was given out through this device. 
Among the significant features in the career of 
Keely, not the least interesting was his astuteness 
in laying the foundation of his assumed discoveries 
within the boundary of metaphysics. In that bor- 
derland of natural science tyro and sage alike grope 
darkly — picturing myriad kaleidoscopic images 
against the blackness—conscious, too, of the exist- 
ence of realities all about them—reaching out their 







































194 EDITORIAL 
hands till they almost grasp the elusive figures, 
fancied or actual—yet at last emerging into the 
daylight of experimental physics not one whit wiser 
than when they left it, except in appreciation of 
their own lack of knowledge. As long as one 
keeps to metaphysics one is safe from confuta- 
tion. It is the paradise of the deceiver of others 
and the self-deceiver. The vagaries of purely spec- 
ulative theology, of Spiritualism, and of all the 
other forms of superstition owe their number and 
vitality to the human appetite for things lying be- 
yond the confines of experience. Science has ad- 
vanced close to the boundary of one metaphysical 
district into which ere long it may penetrate, but 
now can only peep. This is the understanding of 
such subtle forces as gravity and molecular attrac- 
tion, of the luminiferous ether and of the different 
energy vibrations that are supposed to traverse 
space. To the unlearned mind these subjects are 
fascinating, and their consideration flattering to its 
vanity. The frauds of Keely were perpetrated along 
lines of the most plausible guesses of science. He 
succeeded not only in captivating the vulgar, but 
in mystifying men of enlightenment, and what was 
most to the purpose, in extorting from the credu- 
lous money enough to maintain him in luxury 
through life. 








While Americans are familiar 
enough with exhibitions of 
paintings by Americans, such as we possess in our 
annual academic exhibitions, we happen to have few 
opportunities to know how good a collection 
of American work can really be made, if the choice 
is left to a single individual of even - moderately 
good taste and judgment, instead of to a commit- 
tee. Such an opportunity was lately offered when 
the pictures bought by Thomas B. Clarke, of New 
York, were sold at auction. Mr. Clarke has been 
a collector for many years, and he had amassed a 
gathering of some four hundred paintings, all by 
our native artists. There was no more faithful at- 
tendant upon opening nights of the Academy, or 
Society of American Artists, than he. He was con- 
stantly adding to his holdings for many years, un- 
til now they have all been dispersed in three short 
sittings to the highest bidder. While others have 
perhaps been doing the same as Mr. Clarke in giv- 
ing what encouragement they could to our native 
painters, there have been few who have done more 
than decorate their walls with a few examples of the 
home-bred work which has best pleased them. Mr. 
Clarke, on the other hand, has collected bountifully 
of what has come under his notice, only to surprise 
all who have seen his collection by its rare excel- 
lence. There were gathered in the first, or entrance 
room, a dozen pictures by George Inness, others by 
Tryon, by Dewey, by Wyant, Homer Martin, and 
other painters of American landscape, whose som- 
bre yet rich tones made one forget for an instant 
that these were not companion pieces to some of 
the gems that have come out of the noted school of 
Barbizon. It would, of course, be futile to attempt 
to say that American painters are without appre- 
ciation in their own country; but it has not come 
very far from this. Inness alone, among those we 
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have mentioned, obtained the cachet of foreign rec- 
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ognition; but the others have no sanction to back 
them, save the impression they are able to create 
upon the buying public by the sympathetic 
handling of scenes familiar only to those who live 
in this country. If we look back over the recent 
history of American art we shall find that there 
have been men of no inconsiderable merit among 
our painters. Turning from this entrance room to 
a second large gallery, we find in Winslow Homer, 
of whom there are a dozen or more representative 
works, an American painter who has not been in- 
aptly called the American Millet. Beside Homer 
there is Elihu Vedder, John Lafarge, and further 
back, in point of time, the late William Morris 
Hunt, and his contemporary, George Fuller—all of 
them men of great individuality and finely sensitive 
to all that is most refined and best in art. There 
is no special bond that links these names together, 
save that of surpassing merit. They belong to no 
special school, but are simply the leaders among 
American painters of the past or passing genera- 
tion. The time cannot be far distant when these 
men shall receive their just dues, and they shall 
be accorded the rank which they deserve in the an- 
nals of art. As yet, however, they are simply 
Americans, a term from which the feeling of re- 
proach has not vet been wholly lifted in the eyes of 
the cosmopolitan world at large. 

Alexander II. is not the first 
sovereign whose ambition has 
led him to dream of disarmament and a universal 
peace. There have been other instances in the his- 
tory of modern civilization, in which attempts have 
been made to bind the various countries of Europe 
by a compact to maintain a general state of peace; 
but none of these attempts has ever met with any 
degree of success. The Roman Emperor, Aurelius 
Severus Probus (A. D. 272), whose elevation was 
due to his prowess in war, thought to prepare for a 
time when the great Roman Empire could turn its 
swords into ploughshares, and would no longer 
need an army for purposes of defense or aggran- 
dizement. Having overcome his enemies he 
thought to transform his legions into an industrial 
army, and from the construction of military roads 
and the building of fortresses, he tried to make 
them build “temples and porticoes, regulate the 
courses of rivers and drain marshes, break up the 
ground and plant the vine in Gaul, Pannonia and 
Moesia.” The vineyards have proved of longer life 
than the empire, for some of them are said still to 
exist. Probus’s armed workers, however, resented 
the thought of manual labor, and while the Em- 
peror was watching them at work upon a marsh 
they became enraged at the thought that Rome no 
longer needed an army, fell upon the Emperor and 
put him to death. This was a tragic ending for a 
great project of universal peace. The contempla- 
tion of Probus’s fate may have deterred others from 
following his example. It was not for centuries— 
until the time of Henry IV. of France—that the 
project was again revived. Henry’s hope was to di- 
vide the whole of Europe into fifteen political 
states, each equal to the other in area and strength. 
France, Spain, Great Britain, Sweden and Lom- 
bardy were to be monarchies; the Papacy, the Em- 
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pire, Hungary, Bohemia, Poland and Denmark 
were to be elective states, and Belgium and Switz- 
erland were to be democratic, while Venice and the 
Italian principalities were to form two aristocracies. 
Each of the fifteen states was to send four members 
to a Council General, which was to settle all dif- 
ferences which might arise among members of this 
Christian commonwealth. Disarmament was to be 
practically accomplished by having only small 
armies in each state to fight outside foes, such as 
the Turks, the Muscovites and the infidels. If the 
Czar of Russia refused to enter the compact, it was 
said that he “should be treated like the Sultan of 
Turkey, deprived of his possessions and confined to 
Asia only, where he might, as long as he pleased, 
continue the wars in which he is almost constantly 
engaged against the Turks and Persians.” 

In the Memoirs of Sully we read that the king’s 
“intention was to relinquish voluntarily and forever 
all power of augmenting his dominions, not only 
by conquest, but by every other just and lawful 
means. By this he would have discovered the se- 
cret of convincing all his neighbors that his whole 
design was to save both himself and them those 
immense sums which the maintenance of so many 
thousand soldiers, so many fortified places, and so 
many military expenses require; to free them for- 
ever from the fear of those bloody catastrophes so 
common in Europe; to procure them an uninter- 
rupted repose; and finally to unite them all in an 
indissoluble bond of security and friendship, after 
which they might live together like brethren, and 
reciprocally visit like good neighbors.” 

Henry pursued this great peace project for nine 
years, and was about to promulgate his plans when 
he was assassinated. Following him Napoleon III. 
was the next monarch to advocate a general peace. 
He invited all the powers of Europe to a confer- 
ence in 1863 to discuss the situation. “If I take the 
initiative,” he wrote, “it is not from vanity, but be- 
cause I am the sovereign to whom the most am- 
bitious pretensions are attributed.” To the French 
Parliament he said, in proposing his plan, that he 
believed the prejudices and spites which divided 
Europe, were retarding the progress of civilization, 
and he believed the maintenance of exaggerated 
armaments only nourished mutual distrust among 
the nations. “This appeal,” said Napoleon, “I like 
to believe will be heard by all. A refusal will lead 
one to suspect secret projects that fear the light of 
day. But even if the proposition is not unani- 
mously agreed to, it will have the great advantage 
of having shown Europe where is danger and 
where is safety. Two roads are open—one leads to 
progress by conciliation and peace, the other 
sooner or later leads fatally to war.” England ob- 
jected to Napoleon’s plan, and finally refused the 
invitation; Austria followed suit. Bismarck, then 
scarcely known, wrote: “It is not by compromise, 
but by sword and blood that European questions 
must be settled.” 





To the thoughtful observer 
the never-ceasing multiplica- 
tion of books and literary productions cannot fail 
to present certain elements of alarm. Despite the 
healthy activity which is thus seen to exist, it must 
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sometimes occur to him that eventually—and that 
in the near future at the present rate—all subjects 
will have become more or less trite and hackneyed, 
and originality will be made impossible. There are 
only a certain number of scenes, situations, emo- 
tions—large, it is true, but neyertheless limited— 
which can be elaborated into literary form. Is it 
probable that all these will become commonplace 
from too frequent use? Again, the dominating in- 
dustrial and scientific tendencies of the age seem 
calculated to dwarf the imaginative and emotional 
faculties necessary for producing unique and virile 
literature, for literature is not a mere record of 
events, nor of scientific experiments, neither is it 
that which aims to supply in classic polish and 
rhetorical mechanism what is lacking in real, un- 
borrowed thought. Without imagination and emo- 
tion, therefore, there may be minute chronicles and 
elegant imitations, but no literature. We may leave 
out of consideration histories and scientific works. 
There will always be histories to write, and, if pres- 
ent conditions continue, experiments and discov- 
eries to record; besides, these become literature 
only when they so far transcend their province as 
to introduce imaginative and philosophic elements. 

In poetry, at least, we must confess that ages of 
cultivation have nearly rendered barren its more 
restricted fields. The sources of the epic have long 
been entirely exhausted ; and, in all probability, the 
world will never produce another great epic. Epics 
are born of the exuberant imagination and impetu- 
ous energy of youth. As the race reaches maturer 
years, it may still exult in the glorious fancies of its 
younger days, but it cannot hope to create new 
ones in the sober atmosphere of middle ages. As 
Macaulay has pointed out, when the light of cer- 
tainty—of authentic history—begins to break upon 
the splendid phantoms of myth and epic, they lose 
their apparent solidity and reality, and fade into 
mere memories. It is impossible to evolve from 
hard facts what can only be woven from the tenu- 
ous mist of legend. Prolonged overproduction has 
made original love-poetry almost impossible. No 
single theme, even that of love, which is the largest 
of all, can sustain centuries of continual poetic dis- 
cussion without becoming trite, hence love-poetry 
is proverbially insipid. The greatest writers can 
now scarcely trust themselves with this theme for 
fear of drifting into the commonplace. Kipling 
and other strictly “up-to-date” poets avoid it en- 
tirely. Its extremely threadbare condition is evi- 
denced by the conduct of men like Swinburne, who, 
despairing of finding any new material in its legiti- 
mate aspects, are forced to handle its gross and 
sensual elements for sake of originality. Didactic 
poetry, once so popular, is languishing for want 
of an audience as much as from want of fresh 
sources of material. The spirit of the age is op- 
posed to all that it chooses to call “preachy.” <A 
certain class still cling to the once widely prevalent 
notion that every well-rounded poem must point a 
clear, solid moral; and the rhymed couplets of 
Pope are still read; but the larger voice of the liter- 
ary world declares that pure poetry need have no 
direct moral teaching; that such teaching, if at all 
pointed, has a tendency to mar rather than to adorn. 
While fully realizing the sublime moral mission of 
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the poet, the literary opinion of to-day insists upon 
“art for art’s sake.” Taken in the abstract, the 
sources of didactic poetry are almost inexhaustible ; 
but, considering the taste and demands of the age, it 
must be confessed that this branch of composition 
is exceedingly unprofitable. Pope’s Essay on Man, 
if written to-day, could not find a publisher, nor 
would the publishers be to blame, for ten chances 
to one it would attract but little attention if printed. 
Yet, as an eighteenth century product, the world 
realizes its great merit; because when it was writ- 
ten and published, it was not only in harmony with 
prevalent tastes, but was original in conception and 
treatment. 

The outlook for fiction is less discouraging, for 
here the field is wide enough to cover nearly the 
whole range of human thought, yet certain 
branches of fiction also are beginning to show signs 
of weakness. The historical novel must soon perish 
for lack of fresh material, unless new fields of his- 
tory are discovered. This form of fiction depends 
very largely for its interest and value upon the 
piquancy and originality with which it depicts some 
particular age, or the circumstances clustering 
around some notable person or event in history. It 
is therefore evident that as soon as an age or event 
has been richly and adequately set forth in the form 
of an historical novel, that age or event is made 
more or less useless as material for future romance. 
“The ground” is said to have been “covered.” The 
age of chivalry, so vividly pictured by Sir Walter 
Scott, and once so abundant a treasure house of 
prose romance, is no longer available for striking 
and successful fiction. Colonial and Revolutionary 
novels, from which Cooper, the pioneer in this 
field, reaped so bountiful a harvest, are already on 
the wane; Indian stories, instead of enriching their 
author as formerly, do well to obtain a respectful 
hearing, and the warehouses of booksellers are 
stacked and piled with a multitude of unsuccessful 
novels dealing with the civil war. 

Space will not permit of notice in detail of the 
many themes of fiction that—once fresh and popu- 
lar—are becoming more or less hackneyed. One or 
two examples will suffice. Stories of the sea, if 
from the hands of strong writers, still find an atten- 
tive audience; but when Cooper produced his Pilot 
it was the first novel of the sea that had been writ- 
ten in our language. It met with a success that no 
sea-story could hope to attain at the present day. 
Even our best marine writers are obliged to intro- 
duce, as a rule, modern vessels and appliances, for 
a simple, old-fashioned sea yarn on board of an old- 
fashioned sailing vessel would run a risk of being 
thought childish and insipid. Even love, that an- 
cient song which the world never tires of hearing, 
and which, like the chorus in a Greek play, recurs 
amidst the dialogue of every novel, is beginning to 
demand new numbers and variations. The passion 
can no longer exist in its simple state, but must be 
complicated with a multitude of subtle emotions 
and peculiar surroundings. 

Are we to conclude, then, that literature is on 
the point of being exhausted with overproduction, 
and that our excessively practical institutions have 
congealed the sources of imaginative genius? At 
first sight, realizing how few traditional forms and 
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themes remain unhackneyed, and finding that in 
some departments the present age is incapable of 
producing a virile type, such would indeed seem 
the case. When, however, we regard literature in 
its broadest sense, and not restricted by traditional 
standards—when we consider it as the record of all 
the various relations that can exist or have existed 
between man and man, or man and Nature, written 
in the characters of passion and fancy, we gain a 
more hopeful view of the situation. 

The present age of literature is a transition 
period, like that existing in America before Irving 
and Cooper, or in England between the Classicist 
period of Pope, Addison and Dr. Johnson, and the 
Romanticist period of Burns, Scott and the Lake 
Poets. At the period in America just spoken of, 
the country was as yet too new, and the conditions 
too practical, to produce an indigenous literature; 
the author had to go back to Europe, where an im- 
aginative atmosphere already existed, and import 
sickly exotics. Even after the eyes of Americans 
had been opened to the boundless resourcs of their 
own country from a literary standpoint—after Irv- 
ing, Cooper, Bryant and Hawthorne had given to 
romance the red man and the pioneer, our track- 
less forest and prairie, the songs of our great, lonely 
rivers, the mystery and quaintness of our old Co- 
lonial towns, Hawthorne, past-master of the imagi- 
native, was forced to admit that he found himself 
greatly hampered by a lack of historic and legen- 
dary background. In the same way, the present age, 
with its machinery and science, is as yet too fully 
exposed to the garish daylight to be much available 
for the authors’ canvas—more especially if that can- 
vas be poetry. At the same time the world, crav- 
ing more than ever the original and unique, tires of 
old models and themes dealing with things past and 
distant. Let us but wait a few years, until Time 
shall have softened the outlines of modern appli- 
ances and conditions, and surrounded even our 
American cities with a mist of fancy. We shall 
then find that those subjects which now seem so 
prosaic and unprofitable will prove new mines of 
literary inspiration, richer and broader than any 
heretofore available. 





Official publications of the 
Government are commonly, 
and not without .justice, re- 
garded as dry and unreadable, for which reason the 
really interesting matter sometimes contained in 
them is apt to be overlooked. The Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Treasury Department, issues monthly a 
copious summary of the country’s commerce and 
finance, and occasionally embodies therein a bud- 
get of information under some special topic of pub- 
lic concern. For the summary for December, 1808, 
which has just been published, was compiled a de- 
tailed account of the colonial systems of the world. 
Colonies, protectorates and dependencies num- 
ber 125, cover two-fifths of the land surface of the 
globe, and contain 500,000,000 people ; that is, one- 
third of the entire population of the earth. Three- 
fourths of these persons live within the Torrid 
Zone, in which no important independent govern- 
ment exists, except on the American continent. 
The vast inequality of territorial holdings by the 
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powers is perhaps not generally appreciated. Next 
to the United Kingdom, with eleven million square 
miles of dependent territory, and 344 millions of 
subject population, comes France, with little more 
than three and one-half million square miles and 
52,000,000 subjects. Following, in order of vassal 
population, come the Netherlands, which hold pos- 
sessions seven times as great as themselves in 
population, and sixty-three times as extensive in 
area, though in England’s case the disproportion 
is several times greater; then Turkey, with her 
neighboring tributaries, and China, with the broad, 
semi-independent provinces of her empire. Among 
the great powers, the third colonizer in importance 
is Germany, which rules more than 10,000,000 of 
subject people upon territory of a million square 
miles. The population of the new dependencies of 
the United States is set down at almost as much— 
10,177,000; but it is compressed into a land space 
only one-sixth as large—168,287 square miles. For 
those jumpers at conclusions, who think and write 
of Spain as having been practically stripped of her 
colonial possessions, it may be curious to note that 
she still has a foreign area more extensive than that 
which we took from her. This consists chiefly of 
tracts on the northwest coast of Africa. Portugal’s 
colonies are rated at a little less than ours in popu- 
lation, although nearly five times as great in area. 

That Germany should covet the Philippines is 
no wonder, when one reads over the list of obscure 
territories which are her dependencies. In full, 
they comprise: Togoland, Cameroons, German 
Southwest Africa, German East Africa, Kaiser Wil- 
helm’s Land, Bismarck’s Archipelago, Solomon 
Islands and Marshall Islands. In establishing her 
dominion over foreign lands, Germany adroitly 
classes them as “spheres of influence.” 

Annual imports into the colonies of the world 
average more than $1,500,000,000 in value. Of this, 
40 per cent., or $600,000,000 worth, comes from the 
mother countries. Assuming, if we may, a profit of 
74 per cent. on gross receipts, the merchants and 
manufacturers of the world therefore make $45,- 
000,000 a year on sales to the dependencies of their 
own nation, and $67,500,000 a year through ship- 
ments to the colonies of other nations. Statistics 
show that in the more prosperous and progressive 
dominions the percentage of importations from the 
home country is decreasing with the growth of 
prosperity and business. 


The swiftly approaching twen- 
tieth century seems likely to 
receive from this soon-ended century run a bi- 
cyclic people very thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of modernity, if nothing else. The natural 
human tendency to revere what is venerable or 
dead seems to be yielding to the pressure of—well, 
you may call it Evolution or Decadence, according 
as you are a radical or a conservative. But, how- 
ever you dub the force, there is certainly to-day a 
most noteworthy respect for things up-to-date. 
Hens must register their eggs as they lay them; 
milk must be matutinally young; news is not news 
even when it is information, if it is delayed beyond 
the minimum electric speed; nothing, not even 
philosophies or scientific hypotheses must be al- 
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lowed to stand long enough to permit the growth 
of any of those microbes of mould and ferment 
which mature in yesterday’s eggs, milk, newspapers 
and creeds. The literary worker must live in and 
respond to the same quickening ozone. The rep- 
resentative English poet of our day is certainly 
Rudyard Kipling, and lo! how he keeps pace with 
the times! As “Mr. Dooley” sagely remarks, his 
verse is as good as the morning paper for telling 
you the latest event; there is no “cold storage 
poethry” about his output. 

The affectation of the old-school writer was a 
labored polish, a patrician elegance “ad un- 
guem.” All manner of straining and repression 
was thought proper; any violence of lugging in 
Latin or Greek quotations to give a scholarly ripe- 
ness to an essay or a novel was welcomed. Nowa- 
days our authors make little pretence of quoting a 
dead language. French words have held high favor 
for many a year, and in some successes, like Trilby, 
they vied with English in frequence and spon- 
taneity. But still alerter writers find that the best 
means for giving the effect of a new sensation is by 
coining novelties or borrowing right and left from 
those regions whence so much counterfeit lan- 
guage is uttered, the slangful streets. A number of 
works like Chimmie Fadden, Checkers and Artie 
have reached a high success because of their imme- 
diate acquaintance with the colloquialism of the 
day. Only less notably modern than these are the 
tioods of dialect literature that for some years have 
set the pages of the magazines fairly reeking with 
less and less familiar brogues (the harder to under- 
stand the better) from Kailyard Scotch to Canuck. 

There was a time when the ideal of the lexico- 
grapher was that of Noah Webster, whose ambition 
was “to facilitate the acquisition of our vernacular 
tongue and correct a vicious pronunciation.” The 
dogmatic Dr. Johnson and Littré, the patient, and 
the others also aimed to decide among many con- 
testants and set up a final standard of definition and 
pronunciation. But the chief joy of the present- 
day lexicographer seems to be a tireless and servile 
record of as many thousand words as people will 
buy. The writer remembers one of the first symp- 
toms of the plague—a new edition of a venerable 
dictionary, whose chief excuse for existence actu- 
ally seemed to be the fact that it was the proud 
possessor of the word “dude” in its supplement! 
Since then the deluge! One lexicon, for instance, 
seems to feel a ghoulish glee in proving that it is al- 
most impossible to mispronounce or misdefine the 
average English word—the term “quinine,” for ex- 
ample, having eight authorized pronouncements. 
Once the dictionary tries to be a mere record, then 
it assumes a hopeless task. Why, the dictionaries of 
cant and argot alone are become ponderous works. 
Murray’s colossal undertaking is a pathetic spec- 
tacle of human futility. Half of one letter is com- 
pleted every few years, and the work threatens to 
grow to Cheops-like proportions. But long before 
the herd of clerks reaches the latter end of the al- 
phabet to record “W’at’t’ell?” and “X-ray,” the 
earlier letters will be fairly groaning with new coin- 
ages. Plainly, modernity has its disadvantages, if 
not in fruits and eggs, at least in wines and 
dictionaries. 
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ECHOES OF THE WAR 


A SYMPOSIUM FROM THE MAGAZINES. 





The magazines continue to discuss the war and 
its issues. Two articles on Dewey at Manila are 
given places of honor in the pages of the Harper 
and the McClure. From the former, by Joseph L. 
Stickney, New York Herald correspondent, and 
specially appointed aide to Commodore Dewey 
during the battle, we quote the following personal 
paragraph, apropos of the then Commodore’s atti- 
tude toward the studied discourtesy and offensive 
interference of the Germans: 

“Our courteous and courtly Commodore made 
no sign. He was waiting until he could put an end 
to the whole annoyance with one crushing blow. At 
last the opportunity came. He learned, on unques- 
tionable authority, that one of the German vessels 
had landed provisions in Manila, thereby violating 
neutrality. I was not present when he sent his mes- 
sage to Admiral von Diederich, and therefore I do 
not speak from personal knowledge concerning it; 
but I learned the facts from a perfectly authentic 
source, as follows: 

“ ‘Orderly, tell Mr. Brumby I would like to see 
him,’ said Admiral Dewey, one forenoon. 

“*Oh, Brumby,’ he continued, when the flag- 
lieutenant made his appearance on the quarter- 
deck, ‘I wish you to take the barge and go over to 
the German flagship. Give Admiral von Diederich 
my compliments, and say that I wish to call his at- 
tention to the fact that the vessels of his squadron 
have shown an extrordinary disregard of the usual 
courtesies of naval intercourse, and that finally one 
of them has committed a gross breach of neutrality 
in landing provisions in Manila, a port which I am 
blockading.’ 

“The Commodore’s voice had been as low and as 
sweetly modulated as if he had been sending von 
Diederich an invitation to dinner. When he stopped 
speaking, Brumby, who did not need any better 
indication of the Commodore’s mood than the un- 
usually formal and gentle manner of his chief, 
turned to go, making the usual official salute, and 
replying with the customary, ‘Ay, ay, sir.’ 

“*And, Brumby,’ continued the Commodore, his 
voice rising and ringing with the intensity of feel- 
ing that he felt he had repressed about long 
enough, ‘tell Admiral von Diederich that if he 
wants a fight, he can have it right now!’ 

“Brumby went with his message, and the Com- 
modore paced the quarter-deck in silence for a con- 
siderable time, evidently working off some of the 
high pressure that had brought forth’ his emphatic 
message to the German Admiral. The latter sent 
back the extraordinary reply that he had not known 
anything about these actions of his captains, and 
that they would not be repeated. When one con- 
siders the rigidity of discipline that is supposed to 
exist in the German navy, the character of Ad- 
miral von Diederich’s apology is all the more in- 
comprehensible. 

“But whatever may have been the new methods 
adopted by Admiral von Diederich to prevent his 
captains from violating neutrality and showing bad 


manners, they were entirely efficacious. There was 
never the least further need to refer to the possi- 
bility of giving Commodore Dewey the job of dis- 
ciplining them.” 





The writer of the McClure article is Edward W. 
Harden, who went out on the McCulloch, joining 
Admiral Dewey’s fleet just’ before it sailed for 
Manila, and remaining with it until a short time 
ago, when he came home to report to the Govern- 
ment on some special investigations that it was a 
part of his mission to the Philippines to conduct. 
Among other details of interest, Mr. Harden’s 
paper gives this revised version of the popularly ac- 
cepted account of the Admiral’s withdrawal from 
action in order to give his men breakfast : 

“That is an interesting story,” he says; “but, un- 
fortunately, it is not true. When our ships left 
Hong Kong for Manila, as has been stated, they 
had only sixty per cent. of their war complement of 
ammunition. After two hours’ fighting, the Ad- 
miral sent to the powder magazine to inquire how 
many rounds remained for the five-inch guns. The 
answer came back, ‘Fifteen.’ This gave him much 
concern. The smoke was so thick that to signal to 
each ship in the fleet and learn what he wanted to 
know would have been an extremely difficult thing 
to do; so he decided to withdraw from action in or- 
der to learn how much ammunition remained in the 
other ships, and to transfer from one to another as 
this could be done to advantage. After the ships 
had retired, he found that his question had been 
misunderstood, and that there had been fifteen 
rounds fired from each of the five-inch guns. The 
amount in the ammunition rooms was considerably 
more than this. Having withdrawn, however, the 
Admiral concluded to wait until the men could 
have a little rest and breakfast. The pause was 
good, for the men were tired, though still eager, 
and we had a chance to see how our work was be- 
ing done. Two of the Spanish ships were on fire, 
and from the shore came the sound of explosions, 
which indicated that the battle had gone badly for 
the enemy. The battle was resumed at 11.20. This 
time it was a short fight, and at 12.45 our victory 
was complete. The Spanish flag came down, and 
signals were run up on the Olympia, which read: 
‘The enemy has surrendered.’ ” 





The Harper contains also the first installment 
of Henry Cabot Lodge’s History of the Spanish- 
American War, and the McClure, Capt. A. T. Ma- 
han’s War on the Sea and Its Lessons. 





In the Scribner, Governor Theodore Roosevelt, 
in this installment of his article on The Rough 
Riders, carries his men to Cuba, with many inter- 
esting details of the preparation and transport. 





Lieutenant Hobson, in the Century, brings his 
account of the sinking of the Merrimac up to the 
point of the transfer of the prisoners from Morro 
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Castle to Santiago. In this paper he more than 
once feelingly refers to the courtesy and considera- 
tion which he received during his incarceration at 
the hands of the Spanish officers. 





In the same magazine, the Century, in an article 
on the Capture of Santiago de Cuba, General Will- 
iam R. Shafter incidentally pays similar tribute to 
the conquered foe: “As witnesses of the ceremony 
of surrender, I took the general officers with their 
staffs, and a guard of one hundred men. General 
Toral brought out with him his general officers and 
staffs and a body of troops of the same number. 
General Ludlow had given me the sword and spurs 
taken from the body of General Vara del Rey, who 
had been killed in the defense of El Caney, and re- 
quested me to give them to General Toral. During 
the interview prior to the declaration of surrender, 
I handed General Toral the sword, informing him 
of the circumstances and the request from the oi- 
ficer who had secured it, that it be taken back by 
General del Rey’s companions to his home in 
Spain, and given to his family. The presentation 
of these articles was entirely unexpected by Gen- 
eral Toral, and as I spoke in English it was not un- 
til the translation was completed that he fully real- 
ized what I was doing. He then showed a great 
deal of feeling ; in fact, he covild hardly speak, as his 
emotions nearly overpowered him. He received 
the sword and spurs and handed them to one of his 
staff, all of whom were equally surprised and 
gratified. 

“General Toral then made the formal declaration 
of the surrender. He placed himself in front of the 
hundred men that he had been permitted to bring 
out to represent the Spanish army, with his officers 
near him. Our detachment was drawn up in lines 
fronting them. Advancing to the front of the centre 
of his troops, he drew his sword and presented 
arms, and said: ‘I surrender the Spanish troops 
under my command, and this place.’ I was about 
twenty feet in front of and facing him, and, causing 
my command to present arms, replied that I ac- 
cepted his surrender in behalf of the Government 
of the United States. 

“This completed the ceremony of the surrender 
so far as the troops were concerned. 

“TIT did not meet General Linares, who had been 
severely wounded, but I had many interviews with 
General Toral after the surrender. I found him 
fair and honest, always disposed to do what was 
right, and not inclined to make any demands that 
were unreasonable. At all times he exercised the 
greatest care for and control over his men. 

“We rode into the city after the surrender, and at 
noon the American flag was raised on the Gov- 
ernor’s palace by Captain William H. McKittrick 
and Lieutenant John D. Miley, of my _ staff, 
and Lieutenant Joseph Wheeler, Jr., of General 
Wheeler’s staff. One hundred mounted men from 
the Second Cavalry, commanded by Captain Brett, 
and from the Ninth Infantry, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Ewers, were drawn up on the plaza 
in front of the palace. The generals and their staffs 
were grouped directly in front of the flag-staff, and 
precisely at twelve o’clock the flag was hoisted. All 
the officers uncovered, arms were presented, and 
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the band played The Star-Spangled Banner. This 
completed the ceremony of taking possession.” 

General Shafter also pays his respects to the 
“gentlemen of the press,” as follows : 

“My orders for the landing of the expedition pro- 
vided that the men and material needed to take 
possession of the country should be put ashore 
before the non-combatants. This did not please the 
enterprising correspondents, who had to obey the 
order to ‘remain aboard ship until the landing be 
accomplished, and until notified they can land.’ A 
writer, who considered that his prominence entitled 
him to a special set of military regulations, came 
to me and asked that he and two or three of his 
colleagues be excepted from the orders. I told him 
that all of the correspondents would be treated 
alike. He objected, stating that he and his friends 
did not belong in the general class; that their work 
was of a higher order and entitled them to the favor 
of being put ashore separately and in advance of 
the others, who were on the Olivette. I replied 
that all the correspondents would be treated alike. 
While this interview did not disarrange the plan of 
march on Santiago, it was apparent later that such 
a trifling incident might have a marked effect on 
the course of military history. : 

“During the advance and the fighting it was im- 
possible to give my attention to the correspondents. 
They were free to go where they liked, and some 
of them were wounded. After the great stress was 
over, I received a dispatch from Washington call- 
ing my attention to the fact that a newspaper was 
reporting us in great need—the men suffering for 
food and clothing—and the situation desperate. 
The correspondent whose request to be put on 
shore before his fellows had been refused by me 
was mentioned as the author of the statements. I 
met him in the road, told him what had been tele- 
graphed to me, and asked for his authority. He 
said that some of it he had seen, and the rest he 
had heard from others. I told him the statements 
were not true, and also advised Washington to that 
effect. I did not see his panicky dispatch of July 3 
until after he had been taken on General Miles’ 
ship, bound for Porto Rico. If we had been fight- 
ing a stronger power it might have done us a great 
deal of harm, and if I had known the character of 
the dispatch when I met him in the road I should 
have placed him under arrest and ordered him out 
of Cuba, as an ordinary measure of protection to 
the army.” 

And again, speaking of the preparation of the 
famous “round-robin” paper, he says: “Some news- 
paper men obtained a copy, or were permitted to 
see it, and it was telegraphed the next morning, or 
possibly that night, to the public press. I regret- 
ted this very much, as it occasioned throughout the 
whole land a great deal of unnecessary alarm, and, 
I have no doubt, was very embarrassing to the 
Government.” 





The Review of Reviews contains an article by 
Henry Macfarland on The Signal Corps of the 
Army in the War, and the Forum one on The War 
and the Extension of Civilization, by Hon. David 
J. Hill. These comprise about all the war articles 
of importance in the February magazines. 














CHOICE VERSE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





At the Window,............ Maurice Thompson,.......+++++ Atlantic Monthly 
I heard the woodpecker pecking, 
The sap-sucker sing; 
I turned and looked out of my window, 
And lo, it was Spring! 


A breath from tropical borders, 
Just a ripple, flowed into my room, 
And washed my face clean of its sadness, 
Blew my heart into bloom. 


The buds I have kept for a lifetime, 
Sweet buds I have shielded from snow, 

Break forth into full leaf and tassel 
When spring winds do blow. 


For the sap of my life goes upward, 
Obeying the same sweet law 

That waters the heart of the maple 
After a thaw. 


I forget my old age and grow youthful, 
Bathing in wind-tides of Spring, 

When I hear the woodpecker pecking, 
The sap-sucker sing. 


When I no longer love to make 
My little songs for singing’s sake, 
When I no longer mount and fly 

Up with the lark into the sky, 
When April with her dropping rain 
Scatters no gladness in my brain, 
And summer can no more unbind 
The leaf and blossom of my mind, 
When a maid’s sweetness cannot light 
With golden musings a whole night, 
When in the starry heavens I see 
No visions of eternity, 

Then call me old, but not till then, 
Though I outlast three lives of men. 


FONG PING. 000 ccccceseces Stephen PhillipS........eeeee- London Spectator 
The neighbors to young Janie said, 
“O where may your Willie be?” 
“And where is your jolly lover gone 
That flaunted o’er the sea?” 


An old crone said it to herself, 
Slow-chuckling at the door; 

A young girl after Janie peered, 
And said, “He’ll come no more.” 


The misty eve had blurred the heath, 
And wept adown the pane, 

When sudden open stood the door, 
And he stood in the rain! 


She put her hand up to her heart, 
But no word could inquire; 

She took him by his languid arm, 
And drew him to the fire. 


“O Will, have ye found some Northern love, 
That your thoughts so heavy seem; 

Or some dark lass o’ Italy, 
That keeps ye in a dream?” 


*From the Song of the Golden Bough: Caryl Battersby. 





Earnestly up he raised his eyes; 
But water from them rushed; 

He oped his lips, and yearned to speak, 
But out salt water gushed. 


There came a sea-moan in the room, 
A dancing slow and bright; 

Her lover dully smiled at her, 
Then faded from her sight. 


She ran into the street; her eyes 
In the wet twilight shone: 

She cried, “Have ye seen my Willie pass? 
He’s been wi’ me and gone.” 


The Gold Seekers............ Carrie Shaw Rice........0000+ Overland Monthly 
The panting steamer slowly drops 
Away from the crowded pier; 
The blackened decks recede from view 
And leave me musing here. 


Away where the gold so warm and red, 
Lies hid in the dark earth’s breast; 

Little they reck of danger and cold, 
Aglow with the golden quest. 


The rosy youth with kindling eye, 
In his manhood’s early dawn, 

The pale man with the student’s stoop, 
The stalwart man of brawn. 


All, each and all, with fevered gaze 
Fixed on the fields of gold; 

Ah, well-a-day! for a faith that’s firm 
And a heart that is brave and bold. 


For those there be who will come again, 
All broken and worn and wan, 

While others left in the Arctic snows 
Will slumber forever on. 


And some will empty-handed come, 
Who have missed the golden goal, 

And some with gold too dear, alas! 
The price of a sinless soul. 


And those at home will sit at night,— 
And the wind sweeps where it wills,— 

With hearts away in a shambling shack 
In the wild Alaskan hills. 


’Tis thus I muse on the lonely quay, 
Whence the hurrying crowd is gone;— 
Whilst far away for the frozen North 
A flag of smoke trails on. 


Vale Hispania,.......seceveees John James Meehan,.,..c..cececeeees Criterion 


Back, back, O Spain! Over Atlantic waters, 
Over the wave that thy galleys 
Conquered in ages of glory. 


Gone are the legions of Cortez, 
Gone are the swords of Pizarro, 
Gone are the knights of De Leon, 
Gone is the bright Guanahani. 


Gone! And the Yucatan temples 
Sculptured, dismantled and ruined, 
Graven with signs undeciphered, 
Legends of peoples forgotten, 
Speak no more pitiful sorrow. 
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Farewell! And on thy bright hillsides 
Soon may the sunshine of plenty 
Shine as in days of thy glory, 

Shine as in days when the nations 
Honored thy emblems and signals. 


There, on thy earliest highlands, 
Raise thou anew a gonfalon, 

Far from the sea that thou clavest, 
Far from the Land of Columbus! 


The White Man's Burden.,...... Rudyard Kipling.........McClure’s Magazine 


(Copyright, 1899, by Rudyard Kipling.) 
All rights reserved. 

Take up the White Man’s burden— 
Send forth the best ye breed— 

Go, bind your sons to exile 
To serve your captives’ need; 

To wait, in heavy harness, 

_ On fluttered folk and wild— 

Your new-caught sullen peoples, 
Half devil and half child. 


Take up the White Man’s burden— 
In patience to abide, 
To veil the threat of terror 
And check the show of pride; 
By open speech and simple, 
An hundred times made plain, 
To seek another’s profit 
And work another’s gain. 


Take up the White Man’s burden— 
The savage wars of peace— 

Fill full the mouth of Famine, 
And bid the sickness cease; 

And when your goal is nearest 
(The end for others sought) 

Watch sloth and heathen folly 
Bring all your hope to nought. 


Take up the White Man’s burden— 
No iron rule of kings, 
But toil of serf and sweeper— 
The tale of common things. 
The ports ye shall not enter, 
The roads ye shall not tread; 
Go, make them with your living 
And mark them with your dead. 


Take up the White’s Man’s burden, 
And reap his old reward— 
The blame of those ye better, 
The hate of those ye guard— 
The cry of hosts ye humor 
(Ah, slowly!) toward the light:— 
“Why brought ye us from bondage, 
Our loved Egyptian night?” 


Take up the White Man’s burden— 
Ye dare not stoop to less— 
Nor call too loud on Freedom 
To cloke your weariness. 
By all ye will or whisper, 
By all ye leave or do, 
The silent sullen peoples 
Shall weigh your God and you. 


Take up the White Man’s burden! 
Have done with childish days— 

The lightly-proffered laurel, 
The easy ungrudged praise: 

Comes now, to search your manhood 
Through all the thankless years, 

Cold, edged with dear-bought wisdom, 
The judgment of your peers. 
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PO icadcitvecet Bernard Maicolm Ramsay,.......+++++ Pall Mall Magazine 


Out of the cavern of Time I spring, 
On the dancing feet of the wind; 
Wildly, oh! wildly my way I wing, 
While the gray clouds hurry behind, 
Trailing a mantle far over the sky, 
And the maniac winds go bellowing by. 
The scudding grasses all shivering fly, 
And the plants crouch down to the earth, 
The old oaks groan and the poplars sigh; 
But I laugh with a frenzied mirth, 
And call on the tempests to mock their cries 
With thunderous tongues and with flaming eyes. 


Not a trembling tree but lifts its arms 
With a vain appeal to the skies. 
Oh! I love their terrors and wild alarms, 
And the merciless, mad replies 
From the foam-flecked mouths of the chafing hounds 
That I hold in leash in my hunting grounds. 


ONE o5000080cessscrcescteens Beaten NAG.cccresresececoseveseess Some Verses 

Mist on the sea; like a great bird’s pendulous wing, 
Broken and hushed; it trails on the face of the main, 

Down comes the sun, a red shot from a merciful sling 
Burning its heart with swift death as an end to the pain. 


Methuselah,.........++ William Henry Hudson,.........++ Stanford Sequoia 


Methuselah, the Talmud says, 

Had not yet reckon’d half his days, 
When sitting once beneath his gourd 
To shade him from the noonday’s glare, 
As in a vision wondrous fair 

He saw an angel of the Lord. 


“Arise!” the angel cried, “O, now, 
Methuselah, why restest thou? 

Build straight a house for thine and thee; 
Firmly establish’d let it be; 

See that its well-knit timbers hold 

In summer’s heat and winter’s cold; 

See that its walls resist all strain 

Of beating heat or driving rain. 

Up, to the labors of thy hands— 

’Tis thus, by me, the Lord commands!” 


Methuselah a moment bow’d 

In silence. Then he spake aloud:— 
“First, will my Lord not answer sure 
How long my life may still endure?” 


“Five hundred years, for good and ill, 
The Lord thy God will grant thee still.” 


“Five hundred years!—and then to die!—” 
’Twas thus the patriarch made reply; 

“Thy words are words of mockery. 

’Twere little worth thy servant’s while 

To spend his strength and days in toil, 

To build a house whose walls shall be 
’Stablish for all futurity, 

When all that still before him lies 

Is summ’d in five short centuries. 


Build!—why, ’twere sheer insanity 
Thus to prepare for life, when I 
Am called upon so soon to die!” 


The patriarch spake: the angel sped 
Nor on his errand came again. 


Five hundred years passed o’er the head 
Of old Methuselah—in vain: 


The house unbuilded did remain. 
O, Sons of mortals, ponder well 
The meaning of this parable! 
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OBITER DICTA“ 


By AvuGuSTINE BIRRELL. 








The first series of Mr. Birrell’s essays he briefly 
prefaces with this quotation: 

“An “obiter dictum,” in the language of the 
law, is a gratuitous opinion, an individual imperti- 
nence, which, whether it be wise or foolish, right or 
wrong, bindeth none—not even the lips that utter 
it.’” 

The second series he introduces in the following 
characteristic fashion : 

“T am sorry not to have been able to persuade my 

old friend, George Radford, who wrote the paper 
on Falstaff in the former volume, to contribute any- 
thing to the second series of Obiter Dicta. In or- 
der to enjoy reading your own books over and over 
again it is essential that they should be written 
either wholly or in part by somebody else. 
I shall be satisfied with a mere ‘de facto’ existence 
for the book, if only it prove a little interesting to 
men and women who, called upon to pursue, some- 
what too vigorously for their liking, their daily 
duties, are glad, every now and again, when their 
feet are on the fender, and they are surrounded by 
such small luxuries as their theories of life will al- 
low them to enjoy, to be reminded of things they 
once knew more familiarly than now, of books they 
once had by heart, and of authors they must ever 
love.” 

The ensuing paragraphs are from some of the 
various essays which compose the two volumes: 


From The Office of Literature-—As one of the 
great class for whose sole use and behalf literature 
exists—the class of readers—I protest that ’tis to 
me a matter of indifference whether an author is 
happy or not. I want him to make me happy. 
That is his office. Let him discharge it. 

We should never confuse functions or apply 
wrong tests. What can books do for us? Dr. 
Johnson, the least pedantic of men, put the whole 
matter into a nutshell (a cocoanut shell, if you will 
—heaven forbid that I seek to compress the great 
doctor within any narrower limits than my meta- 
phor requires!), when he wrote that a book should 
teach us either to enjoy life or to endure it. 

Self-forgetfulness is of the essence of enjoyment, 
and the author who would confer pleasure must 
possess the art, or know the trick, of destroying for 
the time the reader’s own personality. Undoubtedly 
the easiest way of doing this is by the creation of a 
host of rival personalities—hence the number and 
the popularity of novels. Whenever a novelist fails 
his book is said to flag; that is, the reader suddenly 
(as in skating), comes bump down upon his own 
personality, and curses the unskilful author. 

No lack of characters and continual motion is the 
easiest recipe for a novel, which, like a beggar, 
should always be kept “moving on.” Nobody 
knew this better than Fielding, whose novels, like 
most good ones, are full of inns. 

The truth or falsehood of a book is immaterial. 


*Compiled by Kate Wallace Riddick, from Obiter Dicta, 
by Augustine Birrell. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


George Barrow’s Bible in Spain is, I suppose, true; 
though now I come to think of it, in what is to me 
a new light, one remembers that it contains some 
odd things. Nobody can sit down to read Bor- 
row’s books without as completely forgetting him- 
self as if he were a boy in the forest of Gurth or 
Wamba. 

Cooks, warriors and authors must be judged by 
the effects they produce—toothsome dishes, glori- 
ous victories, pleasant books—these are our de- 
mands. We have nothing to do with ingredients, 
tactics or methods. We have no desire to be ad- 
mitted into the kitchen, the council, or the study. 
The cook may clean her saucepans how she pleases, 
the warrior place his men as he likes, the author 
handle his material or weave his plot as best he can; 
when the dish is served we only ask, Is it good? 
When the battle has been fought, Who won? When 
the book comes out, Does it read? 

Literature exists to please—to lighten the burden 
of men’s lives, to make them for a short while for- 
get their sorrows and their sins, their silenced 
hearths, their disappointed hopes, their grim 
futures ; and those men of letters are the best loved 
who have best performed literature’s truest office. 
Their name is happily legion, and I will conclude 
these disjointed remarks by quoting from one of 
them, as honest a parson as ever took tithe or voted 
for the Tory candidate, the Rev. George Crabbe. 
Hear him in The Frank Courtship: 


“I must be loved,” said Sybil; “I must see 

The man in terrors, who aspires to me: 

At my forbidding frown his heart must ache, 
His tongue must falter, and his frame must shake; 
And if I grant him at my feet to kneel, 

What trembling, fearful pleasure must he feel: 
Nay, such the rapture that my smiles inspire 
That reason’s self must for the time retire.” 
“Alas! for good Josiah,” said the dame, 

These wicked thoughts would fill his soul with shame; 
He kneel and tremble at a thing of dust! 

He cannot, child’:—the child replied, “He must.” 


Were an office to be opened for the insurance of 
literary reputations, no critic at all likely to be in 
the society’s service would refuse the life of a poet 
who could write like Crabbe. Cardinal Newman, 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, Mr. Swinburne, are not always 
of the same way of thinking, but all hold the one 
true faith about Crabbe. 

But even were Crabbe now left unread, which is 
far from being the case, his would be an enviable 
fame, for was he not one of the favorite poets of 
Walter Scott? and whenever the closing scene of 
the great magician’s life is read in the pages of 
Lockhart, must not Crabbe’s name be brought 
upon the reader’s quivering lip? 

To soothe the sorrow of the soothers of sorrow, 
to bring tears to the eyes and smiles to the cheeks 
of the lords of human smiles and tears, is no mean 
ministry, and it is Crabbe’s. 


From John Milton.—Milton was born in Bread 
street, Cheapside, on the gth of December, 1608. 
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This is most satisfactory, though indeed what 
might have been expected. There is a notable dis- 
position nowadays, amongst the meaner-minded 
provincials, to carp and gird at the claims of Lon- 
don to be considered the mother city of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, to regret her pre-eminence, and sneer 
at her fame. In the matters of municipal govern- 
ment, gas, water, fog and snow, much can be al- 
leged and proved against the English capital, but 
in the domain of poetry, which I take to be a na- 
tion’s best guaranteed stock, it may be safely said 
that there are but two shrines in England whither 
it is necessary for,the literary pilgrim to carry his 
cockle hat and spoon—London, the birthplace of 
Chaucer, Spenser, Ben Jonson, Milton, Herrick, 
Pope, Gray, Blake, Keats and Browning, and 
Stratford-upon-Avon, the birthplace of Shakes- 
peare. 

When sixteen years old Milton proceeded to 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, where his memory is 
still cherished, and a mulberry tree, supposed in 
some way to be his, rather unkindly kept alive. Mil- 
ton was not a submissive pupil; in fact, he was 
never a submissive anything, for there is point in 
Dr. Johnson’s malicious remark, that man in Mil- 
ton’s opinion was born to be a rebel, and woman a 
slave. 

There is something very fascinating in the rec- 
ords we have of Milton’s one visit to the continent. 
A more impressive Englishman never left our 
shores. Sir Philip Sydney perhaps approaches him 
nearest. Beautiful beyond praise, and just suf- 
ficiently conscious of it never to appear at a disad- 
vantage, dignified in manners, versed in foreign 
tongues, yet full of the ancient learning—a gentle- 
man, a scholar, a poet, a musician and a Christian— 
he moved about in a leisurely manner from city to 
city, writing Latin verses for his hosts, and Italian 
sonnets in their ladies’ albums, buying books and 
music, and usually creating, one cannot doubt, 
an all too flattering impression of an English 
Protestant. 

He was back in London in August, 1639, after 
an absence of fifteen months. The war broke out 
in 1642, but Milton kept house. The “tented field” 
had no attractions for him. In the summer of 1643 
he took a sudden journey into the country, and 
returned with a wife, the daughter of an Oxford- 
shire cavalier. 

Poor Mary Powell was but seventeen, her poetic 
lord was thirty-five. From the country house of a 
rollicking squire to Aldersgate street was some- 
what too violent a change. She had left ten 
brothers and sisters at home, the eldest twenty- 
one, the youngest four. As one looks on this 


picture and then on that, there is no need to won-~ 


der that the poor girl was unhappy. The poet, 
though keenly alive to the subtle charm of a 
woman’s personality, was unpracticed in the arts 
of daily companionship. He expected to find much 
more than he brought of general good-fellowship. 
He had an ideal ever in his mind of both bodily and 
spiritual excellence, and he was almost greedy to 
realize both, but he knew not how. One of his com- 
plaints was that his wife was mute and insensate, 
and sat silent at his board. After a month of Alders- 
gate street, Mrs. Milton begged to go home. Her 
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wish was granted, and she ran back to her ten 
brothers and sisters, and when her leave of absence 
was up refused to return. Her husband was furi- 
ously angry; and in a time, so short as almost to 
enforce the belief that he began to work during the 
honeymoon, was ready with his celebrated pam- 
phlet, The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce Re- 
stored to the Good of Both Sexes. . . . It was 
written certainly in too great haste, for his errant 
wife, actuated by what motives cannot now be said, 
returned to her allegiance, was mindful of her 
plighted troth, and suddenly entering his room, fell 
at his feet and begged to be forgiven. Milton was 
not a sour man, and though perhaps too apt to in- 
sist upon repentance preceding forgiveness, yet 
when it did so he could forgive divinely. 

He married, four years after his first wife’s death, 
a lady who died within a twelvemonth, though her 
memory is kept ever fresh, generation after genera- 
tion, by her husband’s sonnet beginning: 


“Methought I saw my late espoused saint.” 


Dr. Johnson, it is really worth remembering, 
called this a poor sonnet. In 1664 Milton married 
his third and last wife, a lady he had never seen, 
and who survived her husband no less a period than 
fifty-three years. 

Now it was, in the evening of his days, that Mil- 
ton set himself to keep the promise of his glorious 
youth, and compose a poem the world should not 
willingly let die. 

His manner of life was this: He began the day 
with having the Hebrew Scriptures read to him. 
Then he contemplated. At seven his man came to 
him and read and wrote till dinner. After six in the 
evening his friends were admitted, and would sit 
with him till eight, when he had supper—an olive 
or something light. He was very abstemious. 
After supper he smoked a pipe of tobacco, drank 
a glass of water, and went to bed. He found 
the night a favorable time for composition, 
and what he composed at night he dictated in the 
day. 

In 1664 Paradise Lost was finished. It is in- 
teresting to note that the first member of the gen- 
eral public who read it, I hope all through, was a 
clergyman of the name of Tomkyns, the deputy of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Sheldon, who 
was State Licenser for religious books. 

Milton was laborious to the last; but he had his 
hours of relaxation, of social intercourse, and of 
music; and it is pleasant to remember that one pipe 
of tobacco. It consecrates your own. 


From Falstaff—There are, we fear, a few people 
who regard Falstaff as a worthless fellow, and who 
would refrain (if they could) from laughing at his 
jests. These people do not understand his claim 
to a grateful and affectionate regard. He did more 
to produce that mental condition of which laughter 
is the expression than any man who ever lived. But 
for the cheering presence of him, and men like him, 
this vale of tears would be a more terrible dwelling 
place than it is. In short, Falstaff has done an im- 
mense deal to alleviate misery and promote positive 
happiness. What more can be said of your heroes 
and philanthropists? 
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AMERICAN POETS OF TO-DAY: ZITELLA COCKE 
By F. M. Hopkins. 





Miss Zitella Cocke was born in Alabama, and her 
life has been chiefly spent in the South, although 
she is now a resident of Boston. Her father’s fam- 
ily was an old English one, and has always been 
more or less active in military and political matters, 
both in this country and in England. Her mother 
descended from an old French Huguenot family, 
which, for two centuries, had a decided leaning to- 
ward scholastic pursuits. 

Miss Cocke began to write poetry when quite 
young, although it was a long time before she could 
be persuaded to appear in print. She has never been 
a prolific writer, although her verse has appeared 
quite frequently in the leading magazines in recent 
years. Her only volume, A Doric Reed, was pub- 
lished in 1895, by Copeland & Day, of Boston, and 
was very favorably reviewed by the critics and the 
public. She has written a good deal of verse for 
children, that has appeared in the leading juvenile 
papers. She has also the material for a new collec- 
tion of verse, which she is carefully revising, and 
will have ready for her publisher before the end of 
the year. 

Although a slow and careful worker, Miss Cocke 
is a true lyrist. There is an ease and spontaneity 
of expression that is unusual in the verse of to-day. 
The selections which we make are fairly typical of 
her best work. They are taken from her volume 
already mentioned, with both the poet’s and the 
publisher’s permission. 


A SONNET. 


What isa sonnet? Ay, a jewel rare 

Within a crystal casket deftly caught,— 

A magic flute, whose fourteen stops are fraught 
With one divine and soul-entrancing air,— 
A wreathéd shell, whose convolutions fair 

Are to such flawless symmetry enwrought, 

It ever murmurs music it hath brought 
From deeps which many a wondrous secret bear,— 
A perfect form and spirit, as the rose, 

Who stirs not from the confines of her throne, 
Yet fills the spaces of the garden close 

With luscious scent and beauty all her own,— 
A captive nightingale in golden bars, 
Singing a song of rapture to the stars! 


THE BABBLING BROOK. 


’Twas in the month o’Maying that a man and maid went 
straying 
Blooming fields and meadows green a-through. 
But what the man was saying, or the pretty maid betraying, 
Why, the simple smiling meadows never knew! 


Down woodland ways enchanted and through flower- 
brake bird haunted, 
Wher, the leaves in gossip whispered low, 
The man and maid went faring, but the vows the two were 
swearing, 
Why, the green and silly leaflets did not know! 


And still the hour of gloaming found the happy pair 
a-roaming 
By the water-ways in valleys sweet, 
Where a brooklet wise and wily wound about their path- 
way slyly, 
With a song of murmured music at their feet. 


And aye that brooklet listened, and its waters glanced and 
glistened, 
Till it laughed aloud in gurgling glee, 
As it hurried over highways, through the hedges and the 
by-ways, 
On its way to tell a secret to the sea, 


Deem not a word of warning meet for man or maiden's 
scorning, 
Who from morn to eve a-Maying go; 
For brooklets can discover all the words and ways of lover 
And will babble every secret that they know! 


WILD ROSE BY THE SEA. 


Wild Rose by the stormy sea 
Bloomed so fresh and fair, 

That the wonder came to me 
She was growing there, 

Far from home on grassy lea, 

On a rock by wind-tossed sea, 

Blooming bright and sweet was she, 
In her beauty rare. 


Wild Rose, say, how can it be 
Thou dost bloom so fair, 
By the cold and cruel sea, 
Without fear or care? 
Sweet thy home on fragrant lea, 
Where soft skies are nursing thee, 
But to brave the angry sea, 
Wild Rose canst thou dare? 


Nay, said Wild Rose, I must be 
Always fresh and fair, 

And where’er thou findest me, 
God has placed me there; 

And I bloom by rock-bound sea 

Bright as on the flowery lea, 

And my sweets I give as free 
To the briny air! 


SOMETHING. 


A something hovers in the air, 
And poises o’er the naked tree, 
And rides upon the winged cloud, 
Yet hath no form the eye can see; 
But to the deeper, inward sight 
It is a presence sweet and true 
That fills the universe with joy, 
And wakes the earth with impulse new! 


A something in the forest wood, 

It scarcely may be named a voice, 
Yet fettered captives hear it call, 

And in their longing hearts rejoice:— 
A subtle whisper in the breeze, 

So soft, it seems a spirit’s breath, 
Yet leafless boughs grow tremulous 

With ecstasy at what it saith. 


A something rises with the morn, 
And lingers with the sun’s last rays, 
Brings rapture to the silent night 
And lustre to the shining days; 
With yearning, half of bliss and pain, 
It swells my heart, and, wondering, 
I ask, “What can it be?” A bird 
Sings at my window, “It is Spring!” 
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CIRCUMSTANCE. 
Whence is thy might, O circumstance, 
That thy dread clutch a human sow, 
A destiny may seize? What chance 
Or power doth fix thy stern control? 


As petals in the calyx set, 

As gems wrought into metal’s clasp, 
As gold ensnared in iron net— 

So are we held within thy grasp! 


May we not do, shall we not dare, 
If thy command doth say us nay? 
Shall life sink aimless in despair, 


When thou dost mock the prayers we pray? 


Art thou relentless? Far beyond 
Thy menace rises dauntless Will, 
Which dares to break thy ruthless bond, 
And nobler destiny fulfil! 


A craven he who owns thy thrall, 
And yields his life to thy dictate 

Who hears and heeds diviner call, 
He is the master of his fate! 


The sea that bars us from the shore 
Itself shall bear us safely there, 
The winds contentious, waft us o’er 

Wild waters to a haven fair. 


And e’en from Circumstance adverse 

The earnest, faithful soul may wrest 
True victory, and from her curse 

Win patience that shall make him blest! 


MISS NANCY’S GOWN. 


In days when George the Third was King 
And ruled the Old Dominion, 

And Law and Fashion owned the sway 
Of Parliament’s opinion, 

A good ship brought across the sea 
A treasure fair and fine,— 

Miss Nancy’s gown from London town, 
The latest Court design! 


The plaited waist from neck to belt 
Scarce measured half a span, 

The sleeves, balloon-like, at the top 
Could hold her feather fan; 

The narrow skirt with bias gore 
Revealed an ankle neat, 

When’er she put her dainty foot 
From carriage step to street! 


By skillful hands this wondrous gown 
Of costliest stuff was made; 
Cocoons of France on Antwerp’s looms 
Wrought to embossed brocade, 
Where roses red and violets 
In blooming beauty grew, 
As if young May was there alway 
And June and April, too! 


And from this bower of delight 
Miss Nancy reigned a Queen; 
Nor one disloyal heart rebelled 
In all her wide demesne; 
The noble House of Burgesses 
Forgot its fierce debate 
O’er rights of Crown, when Nancy’s gown 
Appeared in Halls of State. 


Through jocund reel, or measured tread 
Of stately minuet, 

Like fairy vision shone the bloom 
Of rose and violet, 

As hand in hand with Washington, 
The hero of the day, 

The smiling face and nymph-like grace 
Of Nancy led the way! 


A century since that gay time 
The merry dance was trod, 

Has passed, and Nancy long has slept 
Beneath the churchyard sod; 

Yet on the brocade velvet gown 
The rose and violet 

Are blooming bright as on the night 
She danced the minuet. 


TO WORDSWORTH. 

That thou hast lived, the common things of earth,— 

The humble daisy, the bright daffodil,— 
The lowly, meek-eyed blossom that hath birth 

By dreary marsh and wayside hedge, the rill 
That winds its way thro’ forest-shades unseen; 

The very air we breathe, the light of day, 
The sea’s soft murmur, and the field’s sweet green; 

The anchored cloud that slips and sails away, 
The woodland echoes and the song of birds, 

Come to our soul with sacred meaning fraught, 
All radiant with the beauty of «hy words, 

And rich with wealth of thy sublimest thought,— 
For thou hast made life’s daily board a feast, 
O poet-seer arid nature’s great High Priest. 


APRIL FOOLS. 


“When comes fair and blithe April 
Send a fool where’er you will.” 
Thus doth read the halting rhyme 
Of the quaint and olden time, 

And we think the ancient creed 
Suited quite to modern need; 
April hath not lost a whit 

Of her charm, since first ’twas writ. 
Dearest maid of all the year, 
Bright with laughter, sweet with tear, 
Woman in her mind and rule, 

Who would not be April’s fool? 


She will none of Winter’s ire, 
Naught hath she of Summer’s fire; 
Long as she doth hold her lease 
Winds and waves must be at peace, 
While she softly, deftly weaves 
Fairy bowers of bloom and leaves, 
Proving in her magic art 

Earth is ever young at heart, 
Scattering on lake and lawn 
Etchings by young leaflets drawn, 
Shadow-pictures of the pools, 

For the eyes of April fools! 


Oh, how dear her promises, 

Rich in unreaped harvestries! 
Dreamed-of joy is sweeter far 

Than the tasted pleasures are; 
Lovelier than midsummer days 

Are the noons of golden haze. 
When through leafy ambuscade 
Sun-kissed cloudlets masquerade 
On the bosom of the brook, 

When, perchance, with lute or book, 
Prone, ’mid shadows sweet and cool, 
Lies the dreaming April fool! 


She is truest alchemist, 

With her skies of amethyst; 

Marsh and meadow daisy-pied, 
Forest floor-ways beautified, 

Showing still some phase of good 
In her ever-changing mood; 

If she weep, or if she smile, 

She hath yet a way and wile, 

Human fancy to ensnare; 

Though her charms they may forswear, 
Boasted learning—wisdom’s schools— 
At her call are April fools! 
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A Society for Seeing All New BOok8......ecccereeserseceess London Academy 


There have lately appeared in the Morning Post 
letters proposing the formation of a society which 
should collect, arrange and index all books as soon 
as published. The root idea of the society is the 
prompt display at a convenient centre of every- 
thing in the nature of a new book, including pub- 
lished plays, and, if possible, a good number of 
foreign publications. The books so collected would 
be retained by the society for a minimum period of 
one year, and would then be disposed of to the 
members at reduced prices. Criticisms on notable 
new books would be collected, and could be ex- 
amined by members. Informal discussions upon 
selected books would be encouraged among the 
members, and formal weekly discussions, in which 
authors would be invited to take part, might be 
held once a week. Such, in outline, is the scheme 
put forward by Mr. W. Green, the secretary (“pro 
tem.”) of the Sanctum Society. 

With a view to obtaining further information a 
representative of the Academy sought an interview 
with Mr. Green, who was good enough to state his 
views. 

Mr. Green explained how the idea of the Sanc- 
tum Society originated in his mind. “I have long 
felt the want,” he said, “of some means by which 
bookish men of all classes could see newly pub- 
lished books, and judge of their value.” “But there 
are the reviews, and the booksellers’ shops, Mr. 
Green.” “These are not sufficient. Reviews are 
uncertain in their appearance, and contradictory 
when they appear. And as for booksellers’ shops, 
my experience is that it is, as a rule, very difficult 
to use them for tasting purposes. Besides, at the 
best, these meet the need only partially. What is 
wanted is a place where every new book can be 
seen at once.” “By ‘every new book’ do you mean 
every novel, every new French primer, every 
child’s picture book, every volume of sermons— 
in a word, is your ‘every’ to be taken literally?” 
“Quite literally. There would be one copy of every 
new book; and doubtless it would be necessary to 
have more than one copy of some books. The av- 
erage output of new books in this country since 
1837 has been about fifty a week. There ought 
to be no difficulty in dealing with these.” “You 
would acquire them by purchase?” “Probably, and 
certainly if necessary. I think, however, that 
authors and publishers would see the advantage of 
sending their books to us free.” “What would 
your membership subscription be?” “Three guineas 
a year. This may seem high; but our idea is to 
make the society’s building a comfortable club. It 
would be a place where all new books could be 
seen and discussed under conditions of perfect con- 
venience and comfort.” ‘Would you lend books?” 
“Oh, no; that would be foreign to the scheme. We 
should simply place the books on the shelves, 
whence members could take them down as they 
pleased. No doubt many members would read 
books then and there, in which case we should be 
performing the functions of a reference library. 
My idea is to collect criticisms of books from the 


newspapers and reviews. These could be examined 
by the members, who would naturally also discuss 
the merits of books among themselves. Once a 
week a formal discussion, arranged by the commit- 
tee, might be held, and I think such discussions 
would be of great value and interest.” 


ING cc Uiccccneusceresbeeversseucs sonensonne Boston Journal 


This century has seen a long advancing step in’ 


juvenile literature. A hundred years ago a child 
was bowed down by the overburdening weight of 
rules and precepts. The flavor of Puritanism was 
sobering. To every little tale hung a point that 
stopped the laugh in the teeth, as it were, and 
soured almost any sweetness. Of course, now and 
then some maker of pretty verse overstepped the 


bounds of severity, and sang of the innocents of the 


earth and sky, and of fairies and goblins and ogres 
and imps. But most of the literature for children, 
and especially the books that came across the sea, 
wore dull robes and dull faces. 

In 1800 a prize for youthful obedience told how 
“Francis handed the bread-and-butter to his papa 
and mamma and sisters, and then helped himself 
last. His papa and mamma were quite charmed 
with his politeness. Indeed, his manner of beha- 
vior at this time ought to be observed by all little 
folks.’ In truth, the juvenile problems of that age 
are epitomized in this boy’s soliloquy, which runs: 


“The things my parents bid me do, 
Let me attentively pursue, 

I must not blow the candle out 
Or throw the smutty snuff about.” 


Little boys and girls talked to one another, in 
these old books, in the most unnatural fashion. 
Nowadays the little boy reads some good story of 
adventure, in which he recognizes intuitively the 
fine qualities that make the best men; while the lit- 
tle girl reads true stories of other little girls, in 
which sweetness and innocence stir in charming 
profusion. Writers of juvenile literature have, as 
a class, learned that the most natural story is the 
best. It is one of the happiest growths of the times. 
The false or the stupid character teaches nothing. 
The old saying, “Boys will be boys,” must be en- 
tertained. From these plain, real tales of to-day 
the good boy drinks good thoughts; and good 
thoughts command good actions. The best ideal 
is that found in actual life. It is idle to say that it 
doesn’t exist. Years ago some writers said so, but 
they turned out to be poor judges and directors of 
human nature. Their books, filled with preaching, 
are burlesques upon childhood. 


PR cic ince dsncocandernsunaeneseeatioseresseoonnesed Literature 

At the present moment the successful Gerrhan 
dramatist is the most enviable of European men of 
letters. His plays are not only produced in Ber- 
lin or Vienna under artistic conditions. we might 
seek for in vain even in Paris, but he finds forty or 
fifty theatres all over the country, each with a com- 
petent staff of trained actors, ready to produce his 
works faithfully and intelligently. Nor is this all. 
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Within a week after the publication of his plays, 
they are in the window of almost every bookseller 
from Copenhagen to Berne, from Hamburg to 
Trieste. A successful drama in German-speaking 
lands runs nowadays into many more editions than 
the most successful novel. A striking example is 
that of Hauptmann’s Sunken Bell, which, I believe, 
has now passed its fortieth edition, and the same 
writer’s latest play, Fuhrmann Henschel, although 
only about a month old, has already reached its 
tenth or eleventh edition. 

It is this Fuhrman Henschel that has been the 
literary event of the autumn in Germany; it has 
been the inevitable theme of discussion in all lit- 
erary circles for the past few weeks. 

The contemporary movement of German litera- 
ture is thus rather akin to the movement upon 
which our own Scottish and Irish local writers 
came to the front some years ago—a movement, 
namely, towards the province. The trend in 
Hauptmann’s own work is distinctly in this direc- 
tion. Fuhrmann Henschel in a higher degree than 
even his Weber or Biberpelz, is a drama of the 
province; it plays in a Silesian village and is writ- 
ten in a Silesian dialect. In no other of Haupt- 
mann’s plays, indeed, does he seem to me more 
worthy to wear the mantle of the most powerful of 
all dialect dramatists, Ludwig Anzengruber, than 
in Fuhrmann Henschel. But, Hauptmann aside, 
this tendency to make literary capital out of the 
province is a characteristic feature in all contem- 
porary German literature. Not only the Silesian 
peasant, but the German peasant everywhere—in 
South Germany and Austria, on the Polish frontier, 
on the Baltic, in Thuringia—is finding his way into 
novels and plays. And I need hardly add that the 
peasant in contemporary German literature is very 
different from the pre-realistic heroes and heroines 
of Auerbach’s Black Forest stories, which de- 
lighted a past generation of readers. 

This revival of the literature of the province is 
nowhere more conspicuous than in German-speak- 
ing Switzerland, which has already in Gottfried 
Keller and Conrad Ferdinand Meyer—the death of 
the latter a few days ago leaves a gap that none 
among the younger generation will be able to fill 
—given German literature two of its finest modern 
story-tellers. One of the most charming books of 
the past year has been a Swiss book, “An Heiligen 
Wassern,” by J. C. Heer, which might be de- 
scribed as a German counterpart to M. Rod’s “La- 
Haut,” published a couple of years ago. And be- 
sides Heer, there are several young writers in Ger- 
man Switzerland who have recently succeeded in 
winning the sympathies of the German reading 
public for stories depicting the life of the Swiss 
peasant. 

One might say, again, that in North Germany 
Theodor Fontane, the old master of the German 
novel, whose death still throws a shadow over lit- 
erary circles in Berlin, was essentially a novelist of 
the province. His last romance, “Der Stechlin,” 
which appeared in the beginning of the autumn, is 
one of the most striking German novels of the past 
year. The reader, however, who opens it in the 
hope of discovering an interesting story may find 
it little to his taste; it would be difficult to mention 


another novel in which the story plays so small a 
part as in this book. But there is something rarer 
and more precious in “Der Stechlin”; it contains 
Fontane’s whole personality, his own best self; it 
is what Goethe would have called a “Bekenntnis.” 
“Der Stechlin” is also a novel of the province, of 
that province of Brandenburg which Fontane loved 
so well. Under his pen, the Mark of Brandenburg 
has become as precious a possession of German 
literature as the moors of Schleswig-Holstein in 
Storm’s writings, as the Baltic coast in Spiel- 
hagen’s, and the mountains of Austria in the 
stories of Peter Rosegger. 


Need of Individualism in Journalism,......... F, A. De Weese......... Forum 


The features of modern journalism which con- 
spire to repel. men of education and individuality 
are the tendencies toward impersonalism and “pad- 
ding.” The “blanket-sheets,” which are padded 
with sensational stories, not only vitiate the public 
taste, but create a demand for the work of the hack 
writer, who writes for ridiculously small compen- 
sation. The average price for the stuff which fills 
the padded pages of the Sunday editions is seldom 
over six dollars a column, a sum that could hardly 
command the services of men who have enough 
mental equipment to write anything worthy of the 
serious attention of intelligent people. We need a 
renaissance of the old-time journalism, which was 
the clarion voice of vigorous personality. Imper- 
sonalism means irresponsible journalism. Irre- 
sponsible newspaper writing means decadence of 
power and the gradual decline of a profession that 
should be paramount in its range of influence over 
all human endeavor. Every editorial and every ar- 
ticle in a newspaper should be signed by the writer. 
The people who read newspapers should be able 
to identify every editorial utterance with a robust 
and potential personality which stands for the best 
attainment in some particular department of knowl- 
edge. This means individualization and specializa- 
tion, both indispensable elements in any line of suc- 
cessful professional endeavor. The lack of these 
essential elements of responsibility is the cause of 
the decline of the modern newspaper in its influ- 
ence upon the people, particularly in politics and 
legislation. Unless journalism is saved from mer- 
cenary impersonalism, it must ultimately degener- 
ate into a mere bargain-counter sale of advertising 
space and irresponsible narratives of daily events. 
It is safe to presume that the man who enters jour- 
nalism as a permanent occupation does so because 
he has ideas and convictions, and believes that he 
has a natural aptitude for expressing them in the 
kind of English that is adapted to the requirements 
of the modern newspaper. In other words, he 
adopts journalism not as a commercial or financial 
venture, but as an intellectual calling. There is 
more money in the manufacture of chewing-gum 
than there is in the profession of journalism. There 
is also more money in the manufacture of pills than 
in the practice of medicine; but the great discov- 
eries in surgery and therapeutics were not made by 
the jobbers in pills. We must survey the oppor- 
tunities and rewards of journalism from a higher 
point of view than the weekly pay-roll. In the scope 
of its activities ; in the expanse of its fieid of politi- 
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cal attainment; in the richness of those compensa- 
tions that come from a realization of the power to 
exalt virtue, to uncover hypocrisy, to expose fraud, 
to redress wrong, to promote justice, to encourage 
high thinking, and to touch humanity in all its im- 
pulses, aspirations and achievements, the profes- 
sion of journalism is incomparable among the vo- 
cations of men. 


Cosmopolitanism of the English Language........cesecseesees Baltimore Sun 

In the Metaphysical Magazine for November 
there is an entertaining article by Dr. Alexander 
Wilder on the English language, in which the 
highly composite character of our speech is 
brought into prominence, together with some of its 
irregularities of spelling and pronunciation. With 
great propriety Dr. Wilder quotes from the Pick- 
wick Papers the alleged remark of the parrot that 
“It was addin’ insult to injury ven they not only 
took him from his native land, but made him talk 
the English langwidge arterwards.” The average 
foreigner finds some difficulty in acquiring our 
tongue, notwithstanding its concise simplicity and 
directness. 

But the same may be said of other languages. All 
present difficulties of one kind or another, without 
offering an equal reward to the learner. The 
French abounds in confusing idioms and has super- 
fluous verbs, pronouns and particles to embarrass 
the Englishman. The German, in turn, seems 
loaded down with redundant clauses and clumsy 
expressions. Both possess a great superfluity of 
verb-endings that perplex a student accustomed to 
English simplicity. Italian and Spanish may be 
more phonetically spelled, but French and German 
must to some extent share with English the odium 
of employing letters in writing which are not em- 
ployed in speaking, or using the same letter to de- 
note several different sounds. But variations oc- 
cur in all languages. Even the Latin—upon which 
the grammarians have worked their will—some- 
times shows various spellings of the same word. It 
will not be asserted that English is the most musi- 
cal of tongues, but it surely would not be difficult 
to maintain that it excels all other languages in 
variety of vocabulary and energetic brevity of 
utterance. 

English is spoken by 120,000,000 people of 
mixed race, living in all parts of the globe under 
most diverse circumstances. Its history accounts 
for its form, the latter indicating the abrasion con- 
sequent upon the friction of Norman, Saxon and 
other modes of speech. The vast number of words 
derived from foreign sources is a result of the large 
life of a people who in war, or commerce, have 
girdled the world with their activities. The word 
“punch,” for example, has a variety of meanings 
due to its numerous origins. As formed from the 
Hindustani “punja,” five, it means a drink of five 
ingredients. As coming from the Latin “pungo” 
it may mean to perforate, or an instrument for per- 
forating. If from “punio,” it means to punish, beat 
or assault. At the puppet show Punch gets his 
name from Pulcinello, a chicken or buffoon. “Pig” 
formerly meant girl, and its present application to 
the infantile swine is a reminiscence of our ances- 
tors’ appreciation of the beauty of the young 
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porker. Originally “imp” meant only a child, or 
branch. Its present use in the sense of devil does 
not, however, prevent the employment of the word 
in both senses when the bad boy—the scourge of 
many neighborhoods—is under consideration. 

“Sin,” it is interesting to know, was the wife of 
Loki, the Scandinavian genius of evil, and “Hell” 
was his daughter and mistress of the Underworld. 
Our conception of the former as a moral bacterium, 
or canker of the soul, rather outgoes the word 
“hamartia,” in the Greek Testament (translated 
sin), which means simply missing the mark, or fail- 
ure. “Conjure” may be from the Latin verb to en- 
treat, or the Hindustani word to bewitch, which the 
Gipsies brought from India. The Romans were in 
doubt whether “religion” was from “religere,” to 
reconsider, or “religare,” to bind. “Superstition” 
originally meant intuitive perception—something 
beyond ordinary perception. A “bhaga” is a god 
in India and among the Slavonians, but a bogy 
with us. The “deva” is a deity to the Hindu and 
a devil to the Parsees; we borrow both forms. 
“Magic” was once in honor, as meaning holy rites 
in the worship of Mithras and learning generally, 
but is now in worse odor even than “witchcraft,” 
which originally meant superior wisdom. Astrol- 
ogy gives us several words which are reminders 
of the time when man’s life was supposed to be 
governed by the stars, or constellations. To ob- 
serve the stars was once the highest wisdom. The 
secret of one’s fate could be read by studying 
closely the aspect of a limited space, a “house” or 
“templum,” in which one’s star was seen. From 
this science accordingly we get the word contem- 
plate, and when we remember that “sidus” in Latin 
and “aster” in Greek means a constellation, we rec- 
ognize the astrologic origin of consider and disas- 
ter. “Lunacy” is an evil caused by Luna, the moon, 
and we know what it is to be sunstruck, mercurial, 
martial, jovial or saturnine—each of these words 
referring to a planet which has affected one’s 
fortune. 

Our superstitious forefathers loved mysticism 
and have left to us such words as ecstasy, trance, 
transport and rapture to mark the parting of the 
soul from the body during life. “Enthusiasm” and 
“fanaticism” once implied possession by a divine 
power, but nowadays the former means only earn- 
estness and the latter cranky zeal. The time when 
the Arabs were our teachers is suggested by alge- 
bra, alcove, alcohol, alkali, almanac, etc., but some 
authorities derive alchemy from the Greek. 
“Whisky” is Celtic for water, and “usquebagh” 
means the water of life. “Wife” meant formerly 
simply a woman, and was of neuter gender. We 
still use it in “fishwife” to signify woman, without 
reference to marriage. So “queen” meant in olden 
times a companion, not necessarily a king’s wife. 
“Cure,” from the Latin “cura,” means properly 
simply care—and good nursing is after all the best 
medicine. It is interesting to note that “hale,” 


“heal,” “hallow,” “whole” and “holy” are all from 
one origin, while “charity,” from Latin “carus,” 
means love and not almsgiving. Such are a few cf 
the etymologies which Dr. Wilder traces in his ef- 
forts to show by what various influences English 
has been made what it is. 
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The data from which is writ- 
ten the following brief sketch 
of the life and work of Professor C. G. D. Roberts 
was obtained from an authoritative source, and in 
connection with the selection from his latest book, 
which appears elsewhere in this number, will be of 
especial interest to readers of Current Literature, 
already familiar with Professor Roberts’ writings 
through frequent quotation in these pages. 

Charles George Douglas Roberts (M. A., F. R. 
S. C.) was born at Douglas, on the River St. John, 
near Fredericton, New Brunswick, January 10, 
1860, of English-Canadian parentage, his mother, 
Emma Wetmore Bliss, being of United Empire 
Loyalist stock (of the same family as the mother 
of Emerson); his father, Rev. G. Goodridge Rob- 
erts, M. A. (rector of Fredericton and canon of 
Christ Church Cathedral, New Brunswick), of 
English descent, son of the late Professor George 
Roberts, Ph. D. 

Until the age of fourteen, Professor Roberts’ 
boyhood was spent beside the Big Tantramar 
Marshes, at the head of the Bay of Fundy, of which 
he writes so well, his father being then rector of 
the parish of Westcock. In 1874, the family re- 
moving to Fredericton, he there attended the Col- 
legiate School, fitting for college under Dr. George 
R. Parkin, the Imperial Federationist orator, now 
head of Upper Canada College, Toronto. In 1876 
he entered the University of New Brunswick 
where, during his college course, he won the 
Douglas silver medal for Latin and Greek; the 
Alumni gold medal for Latin essay; a classical 
scholarship; and was graduated with honors in 
metaphysics, ethics and political economy, in 1879. 
The same year he became head master of Chatham 
(N. B.) Grammar School, and in 1880, married; 
publishing also in this year his first book, Orion 
and Other Poems (Lippincott, Philadelphia). In 
1881 he took the M. A. degree for Greek and 
higher mathematics. In 1883 he laid down the 
pedagogic rod, and going to Toronto, started The 
Week, being himself the editor, with Goldwin 
Smith as chief owner. This connection he severed 
in 1884, and the following year resumed the pro- 
fession of teaching, occupying the chair of Eng- 
lish and French literature in King’s College, Nova 
Scotia. In 1887 he gave up the French for the de- 
partment of Economics and International Law, 
continuing a member of the faculty of King’s Col- 
lege until 1895, when he returned to Fredericton to 
devote all his time to writing. In 1897 he came to 
New York, and for eight months was associate 
editor of the Illustrated American. Since then his 
attention has been devoted wholly to authorship, 
the happy result of which is the historical romance, 
A Sister to Evangeline (from which Current Liter- 
atures quotes on page 238), and many charming 
poems, which have appeared from time to time in 
the leading American and Canadian magazines and 
literary journals. 

Few men of his years have achieved (or de- 
served!) the literary reputation which Professor 
Roberts’ published works warrant. In the diverse 
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fields of poesy and prose, song, romantic fiction, 
juvenile adventure and history, the subject of this 
sketch can make proud boast of the following 
worthy accomplishment: Orion and Other Poems 
(1880), In Divers Tones (1887), The Canadians of 
Old (from the French of de Gaspé, 1889), Apple- 
ton’s Canadian Guide (1890), Ave, An Ode for the 
Shelley Centenary (1892), Songs of the Common 
Day (1893), The Raid from Beauséjour (1894), 
Reub Dare’s Shad Boat (1895), Around the Camp 
Fire (1896), Earth’s Enigmas (1896), A History of 
Canada (1897), The Forge in the Forest (1897), 
The Book of the Native (1897), New York Noc- 
turnes (1898), A Sister to Evangeline (1898). 

A brother of Professor Roberts is winning a not 
unenviable recognition as a writer of verse, and 
Bliss Carman, who was his schoolmate, college 
chum, and most intimate friend, is also his first 
cousin. 

With all this literary tradition, connection and 
achievement, Professor Roberts has a keen fond- 
ness for athletics. He is an enthusiastic football 
and tennis player, canoeist and fisherman, and is 
equally as skilled in these as he is in the pursuits of 
literature. 


Mr. Forbes Heermans, who 
wrote the preface to David 
Harum (from which book 
Current Literature quoted an interesting scene in 
its January issue), contributes to the New York 
Times the following sketch of the author, the late 
Edward Noyes Westcott, with whom he was inti- 
mately acquainted : 

The interest which is always felt in the life and 
personality of the writer of a successful book origi- 
nates, it would seem, in the sympathetic and kindly 
desire of his readers for a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with him than they can obtain through his 
fictitious characters. This is surely not mere curi- 
osity, but rather an expression of genuine friendli- 
ness, and for that reason it is one that may be un- 
hesitatingly gratified. Usually the manner of pre- 
paring such a biography as these conditions re- 
quire may be left, in some degree, to the approval 
of the subject of it, but in the present case that is 
not possible, for the author of David Harum died 
six months before his book was published. There- 
fore, what is here set down concerning him must 
err rather on the side of reticence than of frankness. 

Edward Noyes Westcott was born in Syracuse, 
N. Y., September 3, 1847, and died there of con- 
sumption, March 31, 1898. His father, Dr. Amos 
Westcott, was one of the conspicuous citizens of 
that city a generation or more ago, and during part 
of the civil war was its mayor. Edward received 
the education that was given to most youths of that 
day and locality, which ended with the high school, 
and then, instead of going to college, as he greatly 
desired to do, he found it necessary to enter upon 
a business career. Although nature had endowed 
him with the true artistic temperament, keenly 
sensitive to all impressions, both subjective and ob- 
jective, he nevertheless became a bank clerk, an oc- 
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cupation that was, during the time of the war and 
the decade following it, one of deadly monotony, 
occasionally varied by days of terrific storm and 
stress. But here as elsewhere he did his work thor- 
oughly, and when the chances offered, as brilliantly 
as if it had been his true vocation. In this way he 
passed the active years of his life; first as bank 
clerk, teller and cashier; then as head of the firm 
of Westcott & Abbott, bankers and brokers, and 
finally as registrar and financial expert of the Syra- 
cuse Water Commission. 

In personal appearance Mr. Westcott was tall 
and slender, of a graceful figure, and his handsome, 
intellectual face would, upon occasions, light up 
with a smile of cordial friendship that was ex- 
tremely attractive and magnetic. He was married 
to Jane Dows, a niece of the late David Dows, of 
New York. Mrs. Westcott died in 1890, leaving 
three children—Harold, Violet and Philip, the last 
two being still under age. 

It was in music, perhaps, that Mr. Westcott 
achieved his greatest non-commercial success, for 
in this art he had received most excellent profes- 
sional instruction, and his superb baritone voice 
gave him a suitable instrument for adequate ex- 
pressions. In this field, as in that of banking, the 
readers of David Harum benefit by the author’s ex- 
periences; for in describing the trials of a church 
choir director he has undoubtedly related some of 
his own. He possessed, moreover, a considerable 
talent for musical composition, and many songs, ot 
which he wrote not only the words and air, but the 
harmony as well, have been published and sung by 
those who never knew the composer’s name. 

Although during many years of his life Mr. 
Westcott made frequent use of his pen for other 
purposes than figuring, he seldom wrote for pub- 
lication, and never then except upon matters of 
current financial and political interest. Some of 
the pamphlets which have been issued by the Re- 
form Club of New York were prepared either 
wholly or in part by him, but it was not until his 
health entirely broke down, and he saw the coming 
of the one Inevitable Thing, that he began David 
Harum. At first he wrote to occupy his hands and 
mind. At length the story took shape and distinc- 
tion, the work grew easier and pleasanter, and pres- 
ently the author found himself taking genuine de- 
light in it. “I’m enjoying David immensely,” he 
wrote. “I never have to think what he is going to 
do or say next; he is always ready, long before it is 
his turn.” He had been seeking his vocation all his 
life, and now, just as the clock was about to strike 
the last hour, he found it. Surely, this is one of 
life’s little ironies. 


M. E. Cardwill writes to Cur- 
rent Literature about Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood as follows: 

Several years ago a modest little Western 
woman, with a story to sell, invaded the editorial 
sanctum of the Century Magazine. A letter of in- 
troduction from a literary friend of prominence 
paved the way to the editor’s personal favor, and 
he gave her a most friendly reception. But re- 
membering, no doubt, with much weariness of 
spirit, the many MSS. stowed away in his pigeon- 
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holes, he declined even to look at the new story of- 
fered him. Its author’s perfect faith in it, however, 
made her undaunted and persistent. She would not 
be repulsed and was finally permitted to leave her 
story, and told to return in a week to learn its fate. 

Promptly at the appointed time she visited the 
editor again, and was met by him with smiles and 
cordial words of welcome. He had read the story, 
and expressed his enjoyment of it, and his approval 
in no measured terms. 

A few months later the first installment of The 
Romance of Dollard, beautifully illustrated, ap- 
peared as the most striking feature of the Century 
Magazine. The great American reading public 
was then for the first time introduced to the now 
well-known and deservedly popular writer—Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood. 

This was by no means the first appearance of 
Mrs. Catherwood in print, nor even her first recog- 
nition by a first-class periodical. She had served a 
long apprenticeship as a writer of poems, short 
stories and stories for children, and her work had 
found ready acceptance from publications of estab- 
lished reputation. She had also published several 
books, and, measured by a financial standard, had 
become a successful writer. 

Her standing as an American novelist of high 
rank dates, however, from the publication in serial 
form of her first historical romance, The Romance 
of Dollard. 

The editor’s judgment of this story, in manu- 
script, was immediately confirmed by the Century’s 
multitude of readers, when it appeared in print. It 
met with the enthusiastic interest always accorded 
to something new and strikingly original in litera- 
ture. Nor has this admiration for Mrs. Cather- 
wood then aroused been lessened by her later work. 
Less beautiful perhaps, in some respects, than The 
Romance of Dollard, her subsequent stories have 
shown the same fine qualities in the handling and 
have strengthened her position as a skillful creative 
writer in a field, until recently, peculiarly her own. 

Mrs. Catherwood, born Mary Hartwell, is a na- 
tive of a little town called Luray, in Southern Ohio. 
She passed her childhood there and received the 
finishing touches of her education at a Presbyterian 
seminary for girls at Granville, Ohio. From remi- 
niscences vividly related by old schoolmates, we 
learn of marvelous feats of essay writing, which 
foreshadowed her future work. She left Ohio soon 
after her school days were ended, and has since 
lived in Indiana and Illinois, where the greater 
part of her literary work has been done. 

While teaching school in Danville, Illinois, she 
spent her evenings in writing stories and poems. 
Encouraged by ready acceptance of her MSS., her 
love for literary occupation grew and her desire for 
more leisure for it finally led her to exchange her 
desk in the schoolroom for one in her study, where 
she has devoted her time for a decade to creative 
writing. 

After her marriage to Mr. Steele Catherwood 
her home for five or six years was in Indianapolis, 
Indiana. There she became acquainted with a 
number of literary people, and received encourage- 
ment and stimulus from their sympathetic society. 
Perhaps it was at this time her literary career may 
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be said to have had its real beginning. Several 
years ago her husband’s business interests led to 
their removal to Hoopeston, Illinois, where they 
still live. 

Mrs. Catherwood’s married life has been truly 
successful, not only in respect to her happiness, but 
also in her intellectual growth. Her husband is to 
an unusual degree a devoted and sympathetic com- 
panion, proud of his talented wife, and careful to 
shield her from all that would interfere with her 
chosen work. Their home is a pretty Queen Anne 
cottage, over which Mrs. Catherwood herself has a 
general superintendence, relieved only of arduous 
domestic responsibilities by her faithful house- 
keeper. Hazel, her only child, now approaching 
womanhood, is a bright, elfin-like girl, flitting 
about with an activity of body that evidences a 
healthy, happy nature. 

In spite of the constant, strength-taxing de- 
mands of her literary work, Mrs. Catherwood is 
not a recluse from society. She takes delight in 
visits of friends and acquaintances, and keeps in 
touch with the life of her townspeople by joining 
them as frequently as possible in their social pleas- 
ures. She is a member of the Universalist Church, 
and is faithful and active in all church duties. For 
a number of years she had charge of the infant class 
of the Sunday-school, a work of special pride and 
delight to her because its inception and building up 
were her own. Her way of mothering these little 
ones was charming to see, and many young men 
and women of the little town, who have gone out 
into the world to make for themselves a place, look 
back to their Sundays with Mrs. Catherwood with 
pleasure and gratitude for her kindly teachings 
and healthful helpful religious influence. 

Mrs. Catherwood is a fair, womanly woman, 
with simple childlike manners. Her eyes, the 
most striking feature of her face, are the wide-open 
eyes of a child, yet they have a strange, startled 
look as if they saw continually something new and 
mysterious, beyond the vision of other people. She 
has an unusual amount of nervous energy, which 
manifests itself in her quick movements and some- 
what rapid, decided speech. She is modest and un- 
assuming in conversation, apparently unspoiled by 
her success and the attention she everywhere re- 
ceives. She is not a public speaker, but when 
called upon to take part in public entertainments 
she does so in a graceful and pleasing manner, and 
her words are always virile, sententious and not to 
be misunderstood. 

Among the literary friends Mrs. Catherwood 
made during her residence in Indiana, was Mr. 
Benjamin S. Parker, the poet, author of The Cabin 
in the Clearing, and other well-known poems. It 
was while visiting the family of Mr. Parker, at 
Sherbrooke, Canada, where he was stationed as 
American consul, that she first heard the story of 
Dollard, and saw it commemorated during the an- 
nual festival and procession in honor of St. Jean 
Batiste. Her interest in the early settlement of 
Canada and the Northwest had been previously 
awakened by the thrilling histories of Francis Park- 
man, and this story of Charles D’Aulac, or Dollard, 
stirred into flame the romantic-historic fire smoul- 
dering in her mind. With characteristic energy 
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and an appreciation of the wealth of literary ma- 
terial the life of this Canadian hero presented she 
began to ask questions, to make researches in all 
manner of written records, to visit the scenes of his 
exploits, and in every way to prepare herseli for the 
production of the romance which gave her fame 
and is, perhaps, her masterpiece. 

She has -bestowed the same infinite pains upon 
all of her subsequent work, and her truth to his- 
tory is as remarkable in her books, as her vivid- 
ness of narrative. In her last long story, The Days 
of Jeanne D’Arc, she gives the results of knowl- 
edge obtained from dwelling for a time in the re- 
gion of Domremy and associating with the people 
who inhabit that region, people not greatly differ- 
ent from those who were the neighbors and friends 
of The Maid. 

Her sense of historic justice, and a keen percep- 
tion of the worth of a wealth of hitherto unused 
material, and no doubt also in her Illinois stories, 
a certain pride in the early history of her adopted 
state, have given her a peculiar zest in searching 
for, discovering and revealing incidents and ad- 
ventures connected with the early history of the 
North and West. Yet the orthodox might well 
claim for her the guidance of a special providence 
in all of these historic romances, since nothing 
could better have suited the bent of her genius 
than deeds so essentially heroic. 

The inherent romance in the settlement of New 
York, and the country adjacent, was brought to 
light by the unrivaled pen of James Fennimore 
Cooper. Naturally he chose for the scenes of his 
delightful, though crude narratives, the localities 
with which he was best acquainted. Nature her- 
self, whose devotee he was, came to his aid with an 
ornamental richness unsurpassed in varied and pic- 
turesque features. To this was added the human 
picturesqueness of the “noble red man,” whom, if 
he did not create, he exalted, as an individual for 
all time. 

The bleak shores of the great lakes, the less in- 
viting region of Canada, and the forests and prai- 
ries of Illinois, suit as well the sterner chronicles 
of Mrs. Catherwood, and, though less pliable ma- 
terial, form an equally picturesque and harmonious 
environment. Still more has she been helped by 
the human coloring, if such a term be admissible, 
of her scenes. The very name of Acadie is a sort 
of enchantment to readers of poetry and history. 
The French peasantry of that time are nothing if 
not picturesque, while the martial life of both 
French and English, in camps and in cities, form as 
truly scenes for an artist. 

Mrs. Catherwood has shown fine skill in the use 
of her materials, but she has done much more than 
merely to place history in a picturesque, romantic 
light. Professor Parkman made plain the manner 
in which the habitation of Canada and the North- 
west became possible. All American historians 
have found fruitful themes in the deadly strifes and 
jealousies of white man and white man, nation and 
nation towards each other in the new land. But to 
Mrs. Catherwood belongs the honor — to her a 
pleasing task — of interpreting for us the heroism 
which gilded and exaltéd a period perhaps the most 
truly heroic and romantic in American history. 














Noah Brooks, writing in The 
Century Magazine, gives this 
pleasing reminiscence of Mark Twain’s California 
days: 

The civil war came on, and interrupted my Cali- 
fornia acquaintance. Mark Twain was still in the 
“sage-brush” group of newspaper writers, and when 
I returned to take up my residence in San Fran- 
cisco, I was advised to read certain amusing 
squibs and sketches in a Nevada newspaper (the 
Virginia City Enterprise), if I would see specimens 
of genuine American humor—frolicsome, extrava- 
gant and audacious. These contributions, when 
signed at all, were over the somewhat puzzling sig- 
nature of “Mark Twain.” In due course of time 
their author crossed the mountains, and found 
casual employment on the Morning Call, San Fran- 
cisco. When Bret Harte introduced me to the 
eagle-eyed young man of tousled hair and slow 
speech, I found at last the missing member of “the 
Clemenses,” and we exchanged such information 
concerning our experiences on the Plains as had 
been impossible of transmission up and down the 
hard road we traveled. 

Clemens’ fugitive pieces in the daily newspapers 
gave him some local reputation as a humorist, but 
not even his most intimate friends suspected the ex- 
istence of the genius which was destined to make 
the name of Mark Twain world-famous. And when 
in 1867, the proprietors of the Alta California, a 
daily newspaper of which I was then the managing 
editor, came to me with a proposition that the of- 
fice should advance to Clemens the sum needed to 
pay his expenses on a trip into the Mediterranean, 
on condition that he should write letters to the 
paper, I was not surprised that they should regard 
the scheme with grave doubt of its paying them 
for their outlay. But the persuasiveness of 
Clemens’ fast friend and admirer, Colonel John 
McComb (then a member of our editorial staff), 
turned the scale, and Mark Twain was sent away 
happy on his voyage of adventure and observation, 
sailing from New York on the steamer Quaker 
City. 

His letters to the Alta California made him fa- 
mous. It was my business to prepare one of these 
letters for the Sunday morning paper, taking the 
topmost letter from a goodly pile that was stacked 
in a pigeonhole of my desk. Clemens was an in- 
defatigable correspondent, and his last letter was 
slipped in at the bottom of a tall stack. 

It would not be quite accurate to say that Mark 
Twain’s letters were the talk of the town; but it 
was very rarely that readers of the paper did not 
come into the office on Mondays to confide to the 
editors their admiration of the writer, and their en- 
joyment of his weekly contributions. The Cali- 
fornia newspapers copied these letters, with unani- 
mous approval and disregard of the copyrights of 
author and publisher. 

When Clemens returned to San Francisco, it was 
to find himself a celebrity. He accepted the situa- 
tion without demur or inordinate pride. And 
when, after a short visit to the Hawaiian Islands, he 
prepared a lecture to be delivered in Mercantile 
Library Hall, San Francisco, he deprecatingly fore- 
stalled public opinion by adding at the bottom of 
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his published announcements: ‘Trouble will begin 
at eight o’clock P. M.’ To him the trouble im- 
pending appeared very real, and he faced the ordeal 
with many misgivings. But the lecture was highly 
successful. It gave San Francisco people their 
first near view of their popular humorist. Some of 
his friends had organized a claque to encourage the 
débutant and rouse the enthusiasm of the audience; 
shrieks of laughter and thunders’ of applause had 
been contrived to be launched at appropriate inter- 
vals. Some of these kindly meant demonstrations 
were ill-timed. No matter; the unpurchased suf- 
frages of the people soon overwhelmed the less dis- 
criminating volleys of the claque. The lecturer, to 
his great surprise, rode triumphantly into favor on 
the swelling tide of popular applause. 

Mark Twain’s method as a lecturer was distinctly 
unique and novel. His slow, deliberate drawl, the 
anxious and perturbed expression of his visage, the 
apparently painful effort with which he framed his 
sentences, and, above all, the surprise that spread 
over his face when the audience roared with delight 
or rapturously applauded the finer passages of his 
word-painting, were unlike anything of the kind 
they had ever known. All this was original; it was 
Mark Twain. 

About this time, I think it was—say in the latter 

part of 1867 or the first of 1868—Mark Twain pub- 
lished his first book, The Jumping Frog of Cala- 
veras. .% 
In July, 1868, a literary magazine, the Overland 
Monthly, was first published in San Francisco. 
Bret Harte was the editor of this new and audacious 
publication in the very materialistic city of the 
Golden Gate, and as he did not think himself quite 
equal to the requirements of the work, William C. 
Bartlett (of the Evening Bulletin) and I were con- 
scripted from our respective desks to act as assist- 
ants and advisers. I remember very well the disap- 
pointment with which we read Mark Twain’s con- 
tribution to the first number of the new magazine. 
It was entitled By Rail Through France, and did not 
show a gleam of that humor which had given him 
so much vogue through his newspaper letters. Sub- 
sequent numbers of the magazine showed fruits of 
his literary industry, but it was not until the Octo- 
ber number appeared that he delighted his readers 
with a goodly show of his genius. Certainly that 
paper, A Medizval Romance, which may have sug- 
gested the lines of his later work, A Yankee at 
King Arthur’s Court, was extravagant and gro- 
tesque enough to satisfy the most exacting of his 
admirers. ; 

Bret Harte has continued to work the rich vein 
which he uncovered in California. With loyalty to 
his first ideals, he has again and again returned to 
the scenery, traditions and human characteristics of 
California’s earliest days. Mark Twain’s stay in the 
Golden State was briefer than Harte’s, and foreign 
travel has opened to him new fields for the employ- 
ment of his genius. He has laid under contribu- 
tion all history, all tradition, all human expe- 
rience. If he occasionally harks back to Nevada 
and California, it is only to give us a casual glimpse 
into a career that has been crowded full of 


adventure, study and close observation of men and 
manners. 
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French Literature of To-day. A Study of the Principal 
Romancers and Essayists. By Yetta Blaze de Bury. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 8vo, $1.50. 

“*Re-edited papers, gathered into one volume, 
are very much like a miscellaneous company of 
steamboat passengers, each of whom has gone on 
board independently of the rest.’ This is the way 
Mme. Blaze de Bury criticises,” says the Critic, 
“and disarms criticism of the charming children of 
her pen. The ‘company,’ to be sure, which she in- 
troduces us to are wonderfully ‘miscellaneous,’ but 
they are all striking personalities, well-bred, well- 
educated, intelligent; and the voyage on which 
they set out through contemporary French litera- 
ture is delightful. An evening drawing-room in 
Paris might easily bring Zola and Brunetiére ‘vis- 
a-vis,’ and Anatole France might find himself with- 
out astonishment at the same place in startling 
proximity to Vogtié. Such incidents are frequent 
in real life; why then should not these exception- 
ally gifted persons be found together in the critic’s 
little world, where angular individuality is softened 
by social amenities and the critic is privileged to in- 
troduce even deadly enemies to each other? For 
our part we like these amiable juxtapositions: let 
Pierre Loti and Paul Verlaine jostle each other if 
they will; one can watch the Orientalized exquisite 
and the strange poet-“boulevardier’ with all the 
more interest just because they accidentally hap- 
pen for an hour to find themselves in each other’s 
company. Mme. de Bury’s delicate and penetrat- 
ing knowledge of her miscellaneous guests is so 
tactful that one turns from this one to that without 
any mortifying dread of ‘scenes’ between them. She 
is full of the fresh reading and fresh memory of the 
men and women who during the last twenty-five 
years have made France memorable above ll 
European countries for artistic writing, subtle 
glimpses into the world of souls, and far-reaching 
influence upon the contemporary mind. Thus, 
only to run over the names of her twelve studies— 
Loti, Maupassant, Zola, E. de Goncourt, Charcot, 
Bourget, Vogiié, Brunetiére, Lemaitre, France, 
Mme. Blanc (Bentzon) and Verlaine—what a vision 
of complicated talent and rare intellectual gifts 
rises before the cultured eye at the mere enumera- 
tion! Loti, the strange combination of sailor and 
‘petit-maitre’ and poet; Maupassant, child of Gau- 
tier, in all the brilliant world of sense and sound; 
Zola, exuitant with coarse life not unmingled with 
lovely errancies into a pure dreamland, as in Le 
Réve; Bourget, the Sybarite, reveling in intellec- 
tual and visual sensualities; Brunetiére, aristo- 
cratic, dainty, a trifle fierce, and full of knowledge; 
Vogiié, with his rich style, telling of the soul of the 
Russian steppes and writing poems of serf life— 
this is, indeed, a ‘miscellaneous’ but rare company. 
And when we add to these names the Goncourts 
and their picturesque salon; Lemaitre, ‘the Renan 
of reviewers,’ with his delicate irony and fine the- 
atrical criticisms; Anatole France and his dazzling 
wit; Mme. Blanc, who introduced her fatherland 
to our Harte and Hawthorne and Aldrich and Wil- 
kins; and Paul Verlaine, the marvelous Bohemian, 


‘the subtle sentimentalist,’ we find ourselves trans- 
ported to an elect circle of delightful specialists in 
all the arts that charm mankind and make life en- 
durable. Each one of these almost morbidly in- 
dividualized personalities comes in for a kind of 
blood-and-water examination, thoroughly analytical 
in its nature, revealing incidentally new and strange 
pathologies in the French system. Hardly a really 
healthily-minded person (as we should say in this 
country) is to be found in this extraordinary gather- 
ing—in most there is some ‘damned spot’ of mental 
disease or decadent tendency. One instinctively 
longs for Anthony Trollope and Charles Reade and 
the rollicking, open-air, English school of pure- 
minded novelists who hate vice as they hate a toad 
and loathe the very mention of demi-mondism in 
any of its shapes or forms. To us the most interest- 
ing essay in the book is that on Charcot, the famous 
nerve specialist and philosophical physiologist, who 
revolutionized the science of medicine in some of its 
more refined realms, and ‘has worked marvels in the 
dark province of hysteria. His work is as impor- 
tant to the human family as the work of Pasteur.’ 
Mme. de Bury calls him the ‘woman-curer.’ ” 

The Two Magics. By Henry James. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 12mo, $1.50. 

“We should blame ourselves on the score of in- 
humanity,” says the London Literary World, “were 
we not to preface these remarks about Mr. Henry 
James’ new novel by a word of warning. We ad- 
vise all persons of a highly-sensitive nature to read 
the first of the two stories in this volume before 
nightfall, unless they wish to be alarmed. We 
thought ourselves tough enough to withstand any 
horrors possible to be dished up by a modern 
author, for our life has much to do with spectres 
and loathsome details on foolscap, and a thousand 
ingenious devices for making the back feel creepy ; 
but we were mistaken. Mr. James made us down- 
right uncomfortable with his terrible story, The 
Turn of the Screw, and we therefore counsel our 
weaker brethren to be prepared for the worst. It 
is our firm conviction that such a story as The 
Turn of the Screw is better situated when reposing 
in an author’s desk than when set out in order upon 
the printed page. We quite fail to understand Mr. 
James’ strange appetite for the horrible—an appe- 
tite to which he has several times given way during 
the past few years. We used to think of him and 
sunshine and wholesomeness togther; now we are 
obliged often to associate him with the very reverse 
of these healthy qualities. Lovers of children will 
owe him a grudge for libeling their favorites as he 
has done for rather more than half of The Two 
Magics. Be it granted without the smallest reser- 
vation that the story containing this libel is illus- 
trious as a piece of literary art; indeed, viewed in 
this light, it has only a single fault—that of being 
spun out to an inordinate length. Those, however, 
who like to see the proper worship given to proba- 
bility will certainly have a crow to pick with Mr. 
James, for the foundations of this tale have nothing 
in common with such an excellent base; those who 
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are expert readers of nature as written in little chil- 
dren will unite, we feel sure, in coming to the con- 
clusion that Mr. James, in creating Miles and 
Flora, has departed hot-foot from possibility. This 
boy and this girl had no one to care for them save 
a young governess and an old servant. They lived 
in a lonely house in Essex. Before the coming of 
their new governess, who herself tells the story, the 
boy had come under the influence of Peter Quint, 
his uncle’s rascally valet, and the girl under that of 
Miss Jassel, a former governess, who had carried 
on an intrigue with Quint. At the commencement 
of the book both the valet and his comrade in evil 
behavior are dead. To her horror the new gov- 
erness saw them, even in the daylight, as ghosts; 
and some time after their first appearances her soul 
was shocked by the discovery that the children not 
only saw the apparitions, but even liked to see and, 
if possible, get close to these corrupt spirits. Ina 
word, the children enjoy being haunted—desire to 
become base according to the tuition of Peter 
Quint and Miss Jessel. To this end they make 
elaborate efforts to deceive their governess. They 
keep her at arm’s length; they plot to evade her 
watchfulness so as to commune with the destroy- 
ers, who, incalculably vicious themselves, try by 
all means in their power to blacken the children’s 
souls. The story would be frightful enough did it 
only tell us that these little ones were haunted; but 
the added horror coming from the delight of these 
earthly angels (for Flora and Miles were exquisite 
in beauty and manners) in wickedness—that is, in- 
deed, ‘the turn of the screw.’ Happily, Mr. James 
has been the victim of a misconception. By his art 
he has disturbed us; but we have emerged from 
his dark places laughing at ourselves for having 
been so foolish as to quake. Perhaps the author 
will be satisfied with this amount of triumph. Let 
us hope so. It is not necessary to say much about 
the second piece in this volume. It is sprightly. 
We wonder if Mr. James has designedly put it for- 
ward to serve as a lump of sugar after a nasty dose? 
We are inclined to think that this was his plan. Per- 
haps the two magics are two states of mind, the 
one quivering with dread, the other gay with non- 
chalance.” 


Exotics and Retrospectives. By Lafcadio Hearn. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 12mo, $2.00. 

“A rare and precious personality is that of Laf- 
cadio Hearn,” says a writer in the Chicago Even- 
ing Post, “uttering itself in a diction of extraordi- 
nary quality; in a delicate, haunting, suggestive 
style—a style intense, lambent, fitful, full of color 
and music. His new book, in two parts, has all the 
charm of the author’s personality. ‘Exotics’ con- 
sist of picturesque papers on certain customs of 
Japan. ‘Retrospectives’ are metaphysical fantasies 
dealing with experiences in both hemispheres and 
so deeply dyed in ancestral influences that they are 
entirely in harmony with Buddhist doctrines. While 
the flavor of these same doctrines permeates the 
whole book, their essential part—their solid core, 
to use a weightier word—centres in the long article 
on The Literature of the Dead, which deals with 
the iconography of a cemetery wherein every sect 
of Buddhism found representation. For most 
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minds this core will be difficult of digestion. To 
call matter and mind but two aspects of the ultimate 
reality; to declare that grass, trees, earth and all 
things seem to us what they are not, simply be- 
cause the eye of flesh is blind; to proclaim that 
grass, trees, plants and all ‘must turn their mind to 
Buddhahood and practice virtue,’ are statements 
likely to puzzle the average reader. In spite of the 
author’s eloquent explanations, the inscriptions on 
the tombs impress us with little more than a gen- 
erally flattering intention. From ‘Vow-abiding- 
wondrously-without - fault,’ “Lone - Moon - above- 
Snowy-Peak, in the Mansion of the Mirror of 
Light’ and similar florid records of perfection we 
merely gather that to lie like an epitaph is not an 
exclusively occidental peculiarity. 

“When the author tells us how the Japanese 
prize the music of frogs, ‘the voices of the marsh- 
land, the infinite bubbling chorus that might be 
taken for the speech of the quickening soil itself,’ 
when he tells with many queer and pretty details of 
the immense trade in singing crickets and grass- 
hoppers, he is both interesting and convincing. 
Well may he claim for his adopted country ‘a popu- 
lar and universal comprehension of things divined 
in the West only by our rarest poets—the pleasure- 
pain of autumn’s beauty, the weird sweetness of the 
voices of the night, the magical quickening of re- 
membrance by echoes of forest and field. Surely 
we have something to learn from the people in 
whose mind the simple chant of a cricket can 
awaken whole fairy swarms of tender and delicate 
fancies.’ His account of the Kutsuwamushi, the 
bridle-bit insect, is a fine bit of descriptive writing, 
and his narrative of the ascent of Fuji-no-Yama is 
impressionistic painting of a high order. The sym- 
metry of the sacred mountain, its rich blue color, its 
white summit whence streaks of snow radiate like 
the sticks of a fan, are dwelt on lovingly as the tour- 
ists approach it. Then: ‘Fuji has ceased to be blue 
of any shade. It is black, charcoal black; a fright- 
ful extinct heap of visible ashes and cinders and 
slaggy lava. Most of the green has disap- 
peared. Likewise all of the illusion. The tremen- 
dous naked, black reality, always becoming more 
sharply, more grimly, more atrociously defined, is 
a stupefaction, a nightmare. Above, miles 
above, the snow patches glare and gleam against 
that blackness—hideously. I think of a gleam of 
white teeth I once saw in a skull, a woman’s skull, 
otherwise burned to a sooty crisp.’ 

“The skull, one notes, is a woman’s skull. In 
many another essay the bent toward the eternal 
feminine strongly betrays itself. Feminine is ‘The 
Eternal Haunter’; feminine, largely, are ‘First Im- 
pressions’ ; feminine, ‘Beauty in Memory,’ ‘Sadness 
in Beauty,’ “The Perfume of Youth,’ ‘The Thrill’; 
feminine, even, the spectral shape that terrifies a 
household. These things, and pretty much every 
other emotion, are due, we are told, to pre-natal 
instincts. When a man thrills at a woman’s touch 
there stir within him countless earlier lives. “They 
remember having loved a number of young persons 
resembling her,’ etc. Even in a serenade it is the 
feminine sweetness of the music that melts his 
heart, and eventually he concludes that ‘every mor- 
tal man has been many millions of times a woman.’ 














Whether or not one agrees with this fantastic rea- 
soning, one must enjoy its high imaginative quality 
and the beauty of diction that clothes it. Two color 
fantasies eloquently set forth the author’s love of 
blue and his distaste for red. According to him, 
red pleases the child or the savage, but offends 
modern taste by its cruel suggestiveness of blood 
and fire. On the other hand, ‘all moral pulsations 
in the wave of inherited feeling which responds to 
the impression of blue belong only to the beautiful 
and tender aspects of faith.’ And here again, 
whether or not one can rest in his conclusions, the 
winding road that leads to them is of winning love- 
liness, and to right and left gives glimpses of en- 
chanting by-paths. 

“Lafcadio Hearn ‘has heard the East a-calling, 
and he'll never hear naught else.’ His Orient is 
not the gorgeous East that Tom Moore and Byron 
held in fee, nor yet Kipling’s material, military and 
political East. It is the East of highly developed 
zsthetic sensibilities, of simple pleasures and of 
vague and boundless theology; it is the East of na- 
ture-worship and also of ancestor-worship. He en- 
ters into it like a purer and less morbid Loti and in- 
terprets it with such power of sympathy as makes 
it intelligent to duller occidentals.” 


Lamia’s Winter-Quarters. By Alfred Austin, Poet Lau- 
reate. New York: The Macmillan Co. 8vo, $2.50. 

“We do not mean to say that Lamia’s Winter- 
Quarters is actually bad,” says the Academy: “we 
do not consider that it is—but its lack of distinction 
in workmanship and the total absence of any vi- 
vacity, any animating spirit, any gaiety, makes its 
triviality too noticeable. Such books—the record 
of a family party’s sojourn in a villa of Tuscany— 
must necessarily deal with trivial matters, because 
domestic details are always trivial, and the conver- 
sation of travelling companions usually so; but 
there is a method of so treating the trivial that the 
result is literature. Mr. Austin has, however, not 
mastered it. Lamia’s Winter-Quarters has all the 
machinery of a charming book, and is yet without 
charm. The poet is a bore. He is self-conscious 
and pontifical. He is often a prig. Veronica is 
dull, and a near relative of Mrs. Grundy. Lamia is 
meant to be a revelation of beauty and winsome- 
ness, but instead she has the skittishness of a gov- 
erness at a picnic. She is arch in the early Vic- 
torian way. She would tap you with her fan. She 
gives the impression that she might even say,. with 
a giggle: ‘You naughty man!’ and surely Mr. Aus- 
tin never intended that. She tells the chronicler 
that he will never understand women. She asks: 
‘Will it be very unromantic to seem hungry?’ 
Adding, ‘Because if it would—as I should not like 
to hurt any one’s feelings—I can sate the edge of 
appetite with bare imagination of a feast, or, at 
most, with the ansubstantial pageant of a mandarin 
orange.’ (Subsequently, it may be mentioned, the 
party indulged in the ‘pleasant and perfectly safe 
satisfaction of their appetite.’) Now, such things 
as these, we hold, are not matter for a book—they 
are only in place in an essay entitled Our Winter 
in Tuscany, read before a provincial essay society. 

“After subtracting these passages there is still a 
quantity of serious disquisition on a number of con- 
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versational topics; but Mr. Austin has not the art 
or the genius for taking pains to make it good 
reading. 

“The author’s verse, however, is in pleasant con- 
trast to his prose. It has brightness and clarity. As 
of old he shows too great facility in dropping into 
mere rhymed catalogues of natural phenomena; 
but, as these lists are lists of flowers and birds and 
beasts which are associated in our minds with rural 
contentment, we like them.” 


Mother-Song and Child-Song. Compiled by Charlotte 
Brewster Jordan.: New York: F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

“Charlotte Brewster Jordan, the compiler of 
these songs,” says Richard Henry Stoddard in the 
Mail and Express, “commits the mistake of the ma- 
jority of the compilers of such anthologies, of try- 
ing to surpass those who have preceded them in 
similar lines of poetic illustration, by a greater 
number of pieces selected—as if the value of such 
books consisted of quantity and not quality, in be- 
ing exhaustive rather than choice, and the more 
grievous mistake of measuring everything that 
bears, or may be made to bear, upon the subject in 
hand by the commonest standard possible, in order 
to insure popularity for their bantlings. One need 
not know much about the great body of English 
and American verse to divine that in both there 
must be several notable celebrations of the love be- 
tween mothers and children—the feeling being as 
common as light and air, but he would be thor- 
oughly ignorant who could assume that their num- 
ber was a very large one. That it could amount to 
186 separate examples, and that the writers of these 
would be 110, would, we suppose, exceed the ex- 
pectations of the most credulous and the least let- 
tered. One hundred and ten singers of Mother- 
Song and Child-Song, surely one may exclaim at 
this, ‘What! will the line stretch out to the crack o’ 
doom?’ Let us see who, in the judgment of the 
editor of this volume, is the most worthy to ex- 
pound its object, in other words, whom she quotes 
oftenest, and the number of quotations from each. 
Running through her list of authors alphabetically, 
we find George Cooper represented twice, Emily 
Dickinson twice, Eugene Field thrice, J. G. Hol- 
land twice, Richard Le Gallienne twice, Anna M. 
Peatt four times, James Whitcomb Riley eleven 
times, Margaret E. Sangster eight times, and Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox three times, Mr. Riley taking the 
lead of all his melodious fellows. The minor sing- 
ers fare better than the masters here, Mrs. Brown- 
ing figuring only thrice, Longfellow four times, 
Lowell twice, Scott once, Lord Tennyson thrice, 
Whittier once, Wordsworth once, and other Eng- 
lish and American poets, who, by virtue of their 
humanity and their fame, certainly must have sung 
Mother-Songs and Child-Songs, not at all. These 
omissions imply too little reading or too little cer- 
tainty of taste on the one hand, just as these com- 
missions on the other hand imply too great uncer- 
tainty of taste, and altogether too much and too 
tolerant reading. The editor has burdened her 
readers through her excess of industry, and in- 
criminated herself through her lack of discrimina- 
tion. This is not to say that there are not good 
things here—genuine poetry in this book of indif- 
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ferent verse—far from it. Allingham is here with 
his glorious fairy lyric, Up the Airy Mountain; 
Blake, with his matchless melody, Piping Down 
the Valleys Wild, and others of lesser note who 
need not be named.” 


The Santiago Campaign, 1898. By Major-General 
Joseph Wheeler. Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & Co. Cloth, 
8vo, $3.00. 

“This book,” says Public Opinion, “is primarily 
the work of a soldier and a gentleman, and as such 
has no place for the charges of mismanagement or 
criticisms of officers, which the non-partisan his- 
torian will feel at liberty to incorporate in his 
critical review of our late war. Bearing in mind the 
inroads made into the author’s time by active ser- 
vice, congressional and other duties, it is not sur- 
prising to find that he has written but little of the 
book himself. It is made up largely from copies of 
official orders, dispatches and correspondence, and 
excerpts from newspapers whose accounts he could 
indorse, woven into a continuous narrative by the 
explanatory lines supplied by General Wheeler. 
Therefore, to review the book from the standpoint 
of history or literature would be to give it an im- 
portance to which it lays no claim. It is simply an 
interesting story of the most stirring incidents of 
the campaign, and its chief recommendation to the 
public is in bearing the well-loved name of that gal- 
lant Southern general, who, though past the age of 
three score, seized the opportunity to serve his 
country. Whatever General Wheeler has to say he 
tells in a terse, straightforward, soldierly manner, 
with no effort to enhance his own glory, but rather 
to sing the praises of all concerned.” 


The Moral Imbeciles. By Sarah P. McL. Greene. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo, $1.25. 

“The purpose of such a book as this is not clear,” 
says the New York Home Journal. “One can 
scarcely disentangle its intent from its racy sen- 
tences. Nor can we quite understand why it should 
be written at all, except as the caprice of a very 
piquant imagination, as Frankenstein was written. 
There are undeniably a great many Moral Imbe- 
ciles to be encountered in the world, but, when their 
demonstrations reach the stage described in these 
pages, it must mean the unhinging of the mental 
and moral powers called ‘dementia,’ and the victims 
should have the benefit of an asylum for the insane. 
There is nothing in the least weird about the pe- 
culiar characters in Mrs. Greene’s book, but there is 
something distinctly wnhuman and unnatural. Al- 
most every one is on a dead level of repulsiveness, 
each in an individual manner. They awaken our 
surprise, but not one touches the springs of our 
sympathy. The whole drift and make-up of the 
story is outside the testimony of average observa- 
tion and experience. Hence we have had the 
temerity to call it the caprice of a piquant imagina- 
tion. The story opens with unrebuked deceit and 
falsehood, and closes with the apotheosis of a crazy 
man. The accomplished writer of this romance has 
other works before the literary public which have 
received flattering notice. We have read this one 
with impartial judgment, and can hardly render a 
complimentary verdict.” 
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The New England Poets. A Study of Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes. By Wil- 
liam Cranston Lawton. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
16mo., 75 cents. 

“Mr. Lawton’s American Poets is excellent in 
every way,” says Brander Matthews in the Book 
Buyer. “It is informed by abundant knowledge; it 
is inspired by ample sympathy; it is admirable in 
tone; it is discreet and discriminating in eulogy. It 
accomplishes a difficult task—that of appraising 
half a dozen American poets (including Hawthorne, 
who is a poet essentially)—with the apparent ease 
to be expected from one who brings cosmopolitan 
culture to the consideration of American themes, 
and who comes from the study of the great Greeks 
to an estimate of the lesser lyrists of his native land. 
Mr. Lawton reveals his possession of the Attic 
sense of proportion; he is neither provincial in self- 
assertion nor colonial in self-depreciation. He ap- 
plies the eternal standards to the American poets; 
and perhaps there is no book of criticism better 
fitted to explain why it is and how it is that our 
poets are worthy of our love and esteem, even 
though no one of them is equal to the best that 
other literatures may have to show.” 


NOTES. 


Writing in the Bookman of Theodore Watts- 
Dunton’s romantic novel, Aylwin (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York; $1.50), W. Robertson Nicoll says: 
“The work is full of various charm, but it is in the 
first place a vivid, enthralling, absorbing love-story, 
full of movement and life and vigor. Its open-air 
freshness, its thrilling interest, and its intense and 
noble passion will make it one of the most eagerly 
read novels of recent years. We have no hesitation 
in saying that for variety and charm and bright- 
ness this book has few rivals, and it will be read 
with delight by multitudes who may scarcely re- 
flect at all on its deeper meaning. . . . We 
have been careful to leave out in this article what, 
after all, this book stands or falls by—the story. For 
the story is so excellent that it should be read, not 
read about. Of the success of Aylwin with those 
who make a practice of reading novels, we have 
no doubt at all.” 





“The Millionaires, by F. Frankfort Moore (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York; $1.00), seems to be a 
‘study of hearts,’ ” says the Boston Transcript. “Mr. 
Moore apparently considers a woman’s heart about 
the most erratic thing imaginable, and undertakes 
to demonstrate the fact. He fails to be very convinc- 
ing, however. The problem: ‘How is one ever go- 
ing to know when one is really in love?’ pursues the 
heroine until she becomes a very vacillating person. 
Circumstances, aided by the persistent hero, finally 
overcome all obstacles, and the book ends happily. 
The lady-villain marries the gentleman-villain, an 
unusual occurrence, and each one of the principal 
characters comes suddenly into a fortune. Mr. 
Moore’s people are a trifle too melodramatic to be 
enjoyable. However, Mr. Moore says some very 
clever things which strike us as being particularly 
apropos of the times. One of the best is: ‘What act 
of heroism had he performed that gave him the 
privilege of being modest?’ ” 
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Raymond Reyes Lala, inthe Washington Star, gives 
the following account of General Emilio Aguinaldo, 
the president of the still inchoate Filipino government: 


General Emilio Aguinaldo y Famy, the presi- 
dent of the Filipinos, is little more than thirty years 
of age. He was born in Imus, a little village near 
Cavite. His father was a planter, and the son was 
sent first to the College of St. Jean de Lateran, 
then to the University of St. Thomas in Manila. 
The youth’s education cost the father much priva- 
tion, for the cost of pursuing a course of study at 
these institutions is not less than 1,200 francs a 
year, and the elder Aguinaldo had great difficulty 
to make both ends meet. 

At St. Jean de Lateran the student is drilled in 
Spanish and Latin and the classics ; and when he is 
able to translate the masterpieces of Rome with fa- 
cility, he is ready for the University of St. Thomas. 
This, like the college, is under the Dominicans. In 
the university, the principal studies are physics, 
metaphysics, theology, jurisprudence, law and 
medicine. 

Aguinaldo was adjudged a very dull student, and 
gave no promise of distinction; in fact, the Do- 
minicans finally sent him home in sheer despair. 
Aguinaldo then entered the normal school of the 
Jesuits. Here he made some progress; but at this 
time his father died, when the youth was forced to 
return home to take care of his patrimony, which 
was threatened by the lawsuits instituted by the 
Order of the Recollectos—an organization com- 
posed of the greatest land proprietors of the colony. 

It was in 1893 that Dr. Rizal created the Philip- 
pine League, the object of which was to unite 
politically the various parts of the archipelago. 
Rizal was banished, but shortly afterward the Or- 
der of Katipunan was formed, which soon had more 
than 250,000 members. The object of this society 
was co-operation for the protection of the colonists. 

The government, then fearing an alliance of this 
society with the Free Masons and the various secret 
orders hostile to Spanish rule, began to take active 
measures against it. Aguinaldo was suspected of 
being one of the leaders. A Spanish officer, with a 
squad of native soldiers, went to arrest him. Agui- 
naldo, when confronted by the officer, promptly 
shot him, then eloquently appealed to his com- 
panions to leave the service of their foreign oppres- 
sors and strike a blow for liberty. 

The soldiers received his words with acclaim, and 
instantly chose him as their leader. He then 
sought the fastnesses of the forest, where he was 
soon joined by thousands of his countrymen—all 
flaming to join the standard of revolt. 

Aguinaldo is short of stature, with a well-knit 
figure. He has the Japanese cast of face, and wears 
a black pompadour, which heightens that impres- 
sion. His countenance is imperturbable; it is nota- 
ble for its serious expression. During the rebellion 
he was in hourly fear of assassination, for a reward 
of $25,000 had been offered by the Spaniards for his 
head, and this prize had brought into his camp a 
host of mercenaries seeking a convenient oppor- 
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tunity to gain the coveted reward. He has un- 
bounded influence with his countrymen, and no 
one betrayed him or attempted to make an assault 
upon his life for the reward. 

The headquarters of Aguinaldo were in the for- 
mer house of a rich native of Cavite. With him 
were his staff and his mother and several of his rela- 
tives. These he kept with him to secure them from 
Spanish vengeance. In front of the broad, roomy 
house is a paved court, and on each side a trusted 
number of stalwart insurgents constantly kept 
guard. The uniform of these soldiers is a cheap na- 
tive homespun; their arms are of the crudest de- 
scription; but they made up in loyalty what they 
lacked in training. 

The general himself usually wore a spotless suit 
of white linen, a white shirt, with a well-polished 
front, a high collar and a black necktie. He wore 
ted velvet slippers, embroidered in gold. In his 
office were a modern desk, piled high with docu- 
ments ; a large mirror, two large, strong iron boxes, 
which served as a safe for the moneys of the insur- 
gent government, and a grand piano of Spanish 
make. Against a hatrack leaned the rebel standard, 
and on the wall hung a map of the province. This 
the general used to scan eagerly, tracing the move- 
ments and disposition of his troops. 

Aguinaldo was usually surrounded by various 
members of his staff, none of whom, however, was 
as impressive as himself. I believe Aguinaldo to 
be sincere and patriotic. He has surely proved him- 
self an able general. He is bravery personified, and 
inasmuch as the Filipinos admire this above all 
other attributes, Aguinaldo is always at the head. 
He is a born leader, and has just enough tact to 
adopt expediencies and make compromises, yet not 
seem to do so. 

In everything he takes the initiative. In no event 
does he consult any one. He brooks no opposition. 
He has had no rivals in reality. There have been 
one or two would-be ones, but they could not with- 
stand him. He is perhaps not always scrupulous as 
to the attainment of his ends, yet his proclamations 
are wise and moderate, his conduct all one would 
desire in even a European dictator. Moreover, few 
have shown themselves so modest and so merciful. 

There is a tremendous magnetism about the man, 
and whenever he addresses his troops he holds 
them with a grip that would be spellbound, but 
for the rapt attention and for the devotion that is 
vociferously manifested. The natives, too, seem to 
be unable, as well as unwilling, to get away from his 
power, and to all appearance he is to the islanders 
the man of the hour. 

Of course, I do not agree with him in everything 
he does, but knowing his sincerity, and believing 
that he makes his spectacular display merely to im- 
press the natives and hold their allegiance, I there- 
fore admire him and hope that the Americans will 
co-operate with him to give us a stable Philippine 
government. At all events, the man’s strong per- 
sonality and his large following cannot, I believe, 
well be ignored by the American Government. 
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Particular interest attaches to the account 
of Boutet de Monvel, the French painter, 
which appears in the current number of the Century, by 
Miss Van Vorst, because of his sojourn at this time upon a 
portrait painting visit to New York. 


Children are everywhere a part of the indoor and 
outdoor world; they are on the doorsteps, on the 
thresholds, at the windows. The come from 
school, they dance, they sing, they play, they 
laugh, they weep. They are good, naughty, stupid, 
delightful. They have their codes, their manners, 
as class and as individual unit. It requires more 
than a shibboleth to penetrate their charmed ring. 
The big people, staring through windows which 
the world has stupidly transformed into a kind of 
ground glass, see these little people scarcely at all. 
Occasionally, however, comes some one who has 
remained always a child at heart. Through a more 
transparent medium than the rest, he looks out at 
the laughing throng. Among certain poets and 
painters who turn from the window and tell the 
world what they see is Boutet de Monvel. To him 
the children wave and nod, smile and beckon. They 
tell him their games; best of all, he remembers his 
own. “My memory,” he says, “is extraordinary ; 
from ’way back in my littlest childhood, from time 
to time, come vivid pictures. I have always keenly 
observed my surroundings, and I never forget.” 

One finds M. de Monvel in a peaceful studio in 
the Latin Quarter, in the Rue Val-de-Grace, near 
the Panthéon, not far irom the Luxembourg Gar- 
dens. This is distinctly a working quarter; in the 
narrow streets there is little rumble of traffic; busy, 
commercial Paris is far away. One leaves the thor- 
oughfare, and through a narrow alley a small court- 
yard is reached, where, on the left, opens a shining 
oak door, revealing a flight of polished winding 
stairs. A bell at the foot of the stairway announces 
the visitor’s coming. Two flights up a door clicks, 
and M. de Monvel comes courteously forward to 
greet his guests on the landing. In his atelier, sur- 
rounded by his canvasses, he is a gracious and gen- 
ial host, free from artistic pose and affectation, com- 
bining with the simplicity and eagerness of a child 
the serious dignity of the worker, the man of dis- 
tinct talent, who is absorbed in giving to the world 
the expressions of his original conceptions. His 
sense of humor is delightful. He has an amusing 
habit of half closing his eyes and looking from un- 
der his heavy eyebrows, and seems with this nar- 
row, concentrated vision to see straight to the sub- 
tlest point of things. 

Pacing up and down the room in his well-made 
English clothes, followed by his sleek Irish setter, 
or sitting easily back in a luxurious armchair, the 
dog at his feet, he might be a gentleman of leisure, 
with no thought of a picture other than to buy it. 
But Paris, that vast workshop, holds no more 
painstaking, earnest worker than Boutet de Monvel. 

He began early in life with serious determina- 
tion, and he works to-day with an ardor no less fer- 
vent than that of his youth, when he knew hard- 
ship, and, like the majority of those who finally suc- 
ceed, was as familiar with discouragement as with 
hope. “No, no,” he said almost irritably; “the 
painting of children is not my serious work; my 
dreams, my ambitions, were far different. I wished 
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to do large canvases and decorations, but necessity 
forced me into another field.” 

In order to gain one’s daily bread, one must give 
to the public what it demands. De Monvel was a 
husband and a father, and that he might supply the 
needs of his family he puts aside for the time his 
larger ambition. 

“IT went,” he says, “from publisher to publisher 
in search of orders for illustration—in vain. I was 
thoroughly discouraged and disheartened, when at 
last a publisher gave me a child’s history of France 
to illustrate ; then came some work on a French edi- 
tion of St. Nicholas. I had never before painted 
children, but I did then.” 

As soon as he began to draw and paint children 

(which he did with an originality of scheme, a 
beauty of color, that make the little pictures works 
of art), a world of memories came to his aid. His 
resources appeared to be inexhaustible. His clever 
schemes, his skilful execution, his variety of sub- 
jects, fill one with wonder at his intimate relation 
with child life. He explains it in a measure, very 
charmingly: “I had a houseful of little brothers and 
sisters. I was the eldest of them all, and they made 
a great impression upon me. I used to watch them 
at their games and plays, their funny little figures 
flying about; they were always with me; and, for 
the most part, my own little people, as I remem- 
ber them in our home in Orléans, exist again to- 
day, in countless poses, as my picture-children. Of 
course, I observe them constantly in the Bois and 
on the avenues, these little children of Paris, but I 
like to think that it is that influence from the past 
that has inspired a great deal of my pictured child 
life.” , 
In his illustrations for Jeanne d’Arc De Mon- 
vel has struck his highest note. This work is the 
result of pure inspiration. It is spiritual and beau- 
tiful, and must invariably call forth, in response, the 
best feelings, and through his interest in this sub- 
ject the painter will eventually attain his most im- 
portant success. 

“The idea came to me like a flash—like an inspir- 
ation,” he said when questioned. “My publishers 
asked me for another book for children; I had noth- 
ing in mind. One day, as I was crossing the Tuil- 
eries Gardens, I came suddenly upon the little 
statue by Frémiet, at the entrance of the Rue des 
Pyramides, and when I looked up at Jeanne d’Arc, 
I had my subject! Strange, isn’t it, that no one 
had ever thought of making a book of this kind 
before?” Jeanne d’Arc is a children’s book, so 
called; it is as well a book for all lovers of art. In- 
teresting as are the drawing and composition, the 
color of the illustrations is their great charm. “It 
is not color really,” said M. de Monvel, touching 
caressingly the delicate yellow robes of the priests, 
and indicating a slender tree; “it is the suggestion, 
the impression of color. The pictures do not come 
out as soft in tone as are the water-colors them- 
selves. It is always a disappointment; much of the 
finesse of outline is lost.” Indeed, beside the orig- 
inals the reproductions, good as they are, seem al- 
most crude. The book is dramatic. M. de Monvel 
has a gift for depicting crowds. The grouping, the 
live, spirited attitudes, the masses that fairly surge 
and sway, shout and acclaim, wave their banners 

















and flash their spears—all this is the arrangement of 
a skilful stage-setter, who may well have inherited 
his love and understanding of artistic scenic detail 
from his talented ancestors, whose names are fa- 
mous in the history of the French stage. 

Boutet de Monvel is eminently an idealist, with 
a fancy as brilliant as the wing of a butterfly. He 
says: “A photograph gives you a truthful repre- 
sentation of the object as the world sees it, but the 
painter gives you what he alone sees. It is that dif- 
ference of vision, that unique conception, which is 
his talent. The use of the model I believe to be 
a mistake. I never use one myself. How can a 
hired subject feel or remotely express my idea? Let 
a manikin support the drapery, if necessary, but the 
movement, the expression, must go from my mind 
direct to the canvas without interruption.” It is 
this which makes Boutet de Monvel’s work always 
imaginative, if sometimes fantastic. His pictures 
are visible fairy-tales, in which the child, the poet, 
the painter, each may find a world which is his own, 
and which is truly instinct with delight and charm. 
Senator Depew’s estimate of our new Min- 
ister to England appears in a brief mono- 
graph in a recent number of the Independent as follows: 

The position of Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James differs from that of the American repre- 
sentative at any other of the courts of the world. 

It has come to be a necessity for the Ambassador 
to Great Britain to be an eloquent speaker. The 
traditions of diplomacy as to reticence and secrecy 
have been violated for fifty years in the practice of 
the American Minister to the Court of St. James. 
Speaking the English tongue, he is expected to 
appear upon occasions which are regarded as 
important in Great Britain, and to be able to ad- 
dress various great public gatherings, literary, in- 
dustrial and sociological associations and the great 
guilds. 

Mr. Choate is one of the few lawyers who has 
demonstrated his ability to speak with equal elo- 
quence from the platform and in the forum. He 
has a dignified, gracious and commanding pres- 
ence, which, added to his superior ability, his great 
acquirements and his oratorical power, will make 
him an ideal Ambassador, fully up in every respect 
to the standard set by his predecessors. 

I have met Mr. Choate for twenty-five years, 
both as a legal adviser in the suits in which I have 
retained him and upon the platform. As the gen- 
eral counsel of one of the largest corporations and 
independent interests of the United States, it has 
been my duty to retain most of the great members 
of the bar, and in that way I have come to be able 
to differentiate their abilities. I have always put 
Mr. Evarts in the front rank, and without an equal, 
and certainly if we consider his ability both as a 
lawyer and as an advocate, those who knew him 
must agree with me. But I do not know of any 
man now practicing at the bar who is the equal 
in all respects of Mr. Choate—as full rounded the 
possessor of such great qualities. 

On the platform Mr. Choate and I have often 
crossed swords. When we meet there is always a 
struggle, and has been for a quarter of a century, as 
to which shall get the last word. If he obtains it 
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I am flayed alive, and if I get it I try to hang his 
hide on the fence. 

As a specimen of his wit, this, I think, is very 
neat. There is in the western part of New York 
State a town which bears my name, and in this 
town some persons by boring tapped a natural gas 
well, and thereupon formed “The Depew Natural 
Gas Company, Limited.” Choate and I met shortly 
after this on a public occasion, when both were set 
down for speeches. He had the last word. After 
dealing with other matters he drew from his pocket 
the prospectus of the gas company and read it. 
Then he looked the company over, looked at me, 
and reading the title at the head of the prospectus, 
queried with quiet emphasis, “Why limited?” 

At the dinner of the New England Society on one 
occasion, speaking before me, he said that a re- 
porter had called at his house, asking him for a 
copy of his speech, and declaring that he had al- 
ready secured a typewritten copy of the speech 
which Mr. Depew would deliver, with the laughter 
and applause all marked in by the prospective 
speaker. In the course of Mr. Choate’s speech he 
did the for him very unusual thing of quoting a 
stanza of poetry. It was rough, newspaper poetry 
which came in pat, and suited very well the thing 
that he was saying. 

When I got a chance to reply I said, Yes, the re- 

porter had called upon me, and in endeavoring to 
obtain ny speech had told me that Mr. Choate had 
come to his office and presented him with his 
speech, and that it contained a piece of poetry, 
which, from its peculiar character, he judged had 
been written by Mr. Choate himself. 
The Right Honorable Sir William 
George Granville Venables Vernon Har- 
court, who has recently resigned from the leadership of the 
English Liberal party, is described as follows in New York 
Tribune: 

He was born October 14, 1827. The son of a 
canon in the Established Church, the grandson of 
an archbishop of York, Sir William is a scion of 
the noble house of Vernon, and it was as a Vernon 
that he came into the world. But in his early child- 
hood the earldom of Harcourt became extinct and 
his grandfather, the Most Reverend and Honorable 
Edward Vernon, assumed the ancient name. 
Through his maternal grandmother Sir William 
can claim descent from the “Winning Harcourt of 
Swift’s satire, who, having joined the Whigs, was 
created a viscount.” Perhaps it has been the am- 
bition of Vernon Harcourt, as he was known in 
earlier days, to emulate the first Lord Harcourt, of 
whom it was said he was “among the lawyers the 
most eloquent orator and among the orators the 
most able lawyer.” As though such ancestry were 
not sufficient, this radical leader may boast of de- 
scent through his grandmother from the Planta- 
genets. 

This descendant of Queen Anne’s lord chancel- 
lor was a second son, and spent his youth as he has 
often said, “in an English parsonage.” He went to 
a private school near Salisbury, and in due time to 
Trinity College, Cambridge. On leaving Cam- 
bridge, Vernon Harcourt, tall, handsome, clever 
and quite confident—quite a superior young man, 
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with plenty of ‘‘adroitness and chaff’—studied law 
and drifted into newspaper work. He was among 
the earliest recruits of The Saturday Review, and 
probably helped to form its peculiar style, as his 
work on it certainly left its mark on his own style. 
In 1858, after seven years of law and journalism, he 
stood as an independent liberal candidate for Kirk- 
caldy. But his time for entrance into the House 
of Commons had not yet come, and he continued 
his newspaper writing. 

Harcourt has been one of the most cordially 
hated of Englishmen in America. That feeling has 
existed ever since 1860, when over the pen name 
of “Historicus” he contributed to the London 
Times a series of letters on points of international 
law raised by the American civil war. These arti- 
cles were continued from time to time until 1867 
and involved a discussion of such question as the 
Trent affair. 

While writing in the Times as “Historicus” he 
continued his legal studies and was called to the 
bar in 1854. By 1866 he was made a queen’s coun- 
sel. He practiced chiefly at the parliamentary bar. 
Such a practice, involving as it does the appearance 
before parliamentary commissions in the interest 
of private bills, is the most lucrative in the whole 
field of the English legal profession. But to enter 
the more attractive field of a membership in the 
House of Commons he was obliged to sacrifice it. 
In 1868 he was elected to parliament for the city of 
Oxford, and since then has devoted himself to a 
political career. To be sure, he held the professor- 
ship of international law at Cambridge from 1869 
to 1887, but the post had been practically a sine- 
cure long before he resigned it, and that office has 
left only a slight mark on his career. 

Vernon Harcourt was forty-one years old when 
he entered Parliament. Once there he lost no time 
in letting himself be heard, and his maiden speech, 
in which he discussed a constitutional question, 
drew a flattering compliment from Mr. Gladstone, 
who said it “led the house to entertain great expec- 
tations” in regard to the new member’s “future 
contributions to their debates.” These expecta- 
tions were amply fulfilled, though they frequently 
caused the Prime Minister some surprises. Thus 
in 1870 he was a severe censor of the educational 
bill; he “could not understand” Mr. Gladstone’s 
views on religious education, and in the early sev- 
enties he frequently played Mr. Disraeli’s game of 
leading malcontent liberal attacks on the govern- 
ment. 

While yet a private member of the house, Dis- 
raeli slyly complimented Mr. Harcourt upon mak- 
ing a speech “worthy of a solicitor general.” This 
quizzical remark proved prophetic, for in 1873 he 
was appointed to that office. It has been claimed 
that Mr. Gladstone gave it to him to transform him 
from a critic to a friend, but it is more likely that 
Harcourt received it because of his fitness for the 
position. It was also on this occasion that he was 
knighted, and thereafter he has been referred to 
as Sir “William” and not as Sir “Vernon” Harcourt. 
But he held that office only for three months—until 
the fall of Mr. Gladstone’s ministry in February, 


1874. 
When the latter returned to power in 1880, Sir 
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William was nominated for secretary of state for 
the home department, but on going down to Ox- 
ford for his re-election he was defeated. At this 
juncture Samuel Plimsoli, member for Derby, re- 
signed his seat and accepted the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds, and Harcourt was returned for that borough. 

In the home office he showed a genius for admin- 
istration, but in the house of commons he was 
chiefly distinguished in those troubled times by 
elaborate indictments against the Nationalists. He 
was, said T. P. O’Connor, “of all the ministers, the 
bitterest and most rancorous enemy of Mr. Parnell 
and his followers.” During this period he aspired 
to the liberal leadership, but the longer the admin- 
istration of 1880 lived the more remote his prospect 
of reaching that position in his party. Mr. Cham- 
berlain appeared on the scene and gradually pushed 
“Historicus” aside; at least, that was the condition 
of affairs in 1885, when Mr. Gladstone resigned. 

On the return of Mr. Gladstone the next year Sir 
William Harcourt was made chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. But with the split of the party on home 
rule, he went out of office with the short-lived min- 
istry and he again resumed his best fighting man- 
ner as one of the foremost leaders of the opposi- 
tion. In 1892 he resumed the portfolio of the 
chancellor of the exchequer in the Gladstone- 
Rosebery government, and held that office until the 
retirement of his party from power in June, 1895. 
In that year he was defeated for re-election for 
Derby, but was immediately returned for West 
Monmouth. Since that time, as Lord Rosebery 
has been in political retirement, he has maintained 
the leadership of the opposition. 

Though lacking the business training of Mr. 
Goshen, yet Sir William Harcourt’s management 
of the finances of the British government during the 
last Liberal administration was brilliant. Brilliant 
also was his leadership of the minority against an 
overwhelming conservative majority. But it is as 
an orator that he will rank highest in Euglish par- 
liamentary annals. He is the last representative of 
the old school of British statesmen, which includes 
such names as Peel, Gladstone, John Bright, Palm- 
erston and Sir Stafford Northcote. After Glad- 
stone he has been the greatest debater of the present 
day. As a parliamentarian he stands only next af- 
ter Peel, Disraeli and Gladstone. As a speaker it 
was not Gladstone whom he followed as a model, 
but Disraeli, and with him he is more often com- 
pared. Skilled parliamentarian that he is, it is not 
his custom to rely on parliamentary tactics, but on 
clear statement, on energetic diction and on that 
familiarity with his opponents’ weak points and as 
well their strong points, which comes from long | 
study, pursued patiently with a definite purpose. 
He indulges also in repartee, in which he is expert; 
he is at all times a master of his subject, and has the 
power of making others masters of it. He has en- 
ergy, much versatility, and is past master at the art 
of making epigrams, jokes and nicknames. 

Sir William has throughout his public life fre- 
quently referred in his speeches to “my own fire- 
side.” His home is called Castle Mulwood Lodge 
in the New Forest. In 1876 he married as his sec- 
ond wife Mrs. Ives, daughter of John Lathrop 
Motley. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF MR, DOOLEY 





The advent of Mr. Dooley marks a new era in Ameri- 
can letters.” Since the coming of Mark Twain and Bret 
Harte, there have been many who have said funny things, 
but few who have also been witty. As an evidence of the 
wit and humor of this new creation, we quote a number 
of extracts from “Mr. Dooley, in Peace and War” (Small, 
Maynard & Co.). Of the author, Mr. Dunne of the 
Chicago Journal, mention will be found in due time in 
the Gossip. Of Mr. Dooley himself there is barely need 
of a word of introduction. He is supposed to be a pros- 
perous saloon keeper, living on the Archey Road in 
Chicago, and never having been out of the ward but 
twice in twenty-five years, considers himself a competent 
observer of passing events. 


On War.—“I usen’t to know,” said Mr. Dooley, 
“what me frind Gin’ral Sherman meant whin he 
said that thing about war. I’ve been through two 
iv thim, not to speak iv convintions an’ prim’ries, 
an’ divvle th’ bit iv har-rm come to me no more 
thin if I was settin’ on a roof playin’ an accorjeen. 
But I know now what th’ ol’ la-ad meant. He 
meant war was hell whin ’twas over. I ain’t heerd 
anny noise fr’m th’ fellows that wint into threnches 
an’ plugged th’ villyanious Spanyard. Most iv thim 
is too weak to kick. But th’ proud an’ fearless 
pathrites who restrained thimsilves, an’ didn’t go to 
th’ fr-ront, th’ la-ads that sthruggled hard with their 
warlike tindincies, an’ fin’lly downed thim an’ 
stayed at home an’ practiced up upon th’ type- 
writer, they’re ragin’ an’ tearin’ an’ desthroyin’ 
their foes.” 





EFFECT OF GUNCOTTON ON MuLes.—“Th’ charge 
iv Tampa’ll go into histhry as th’ first land action iv 
th’ war. An’, be th’ way, Hinnissy, if this here so- 
ciable is f’r to go on at th’ prisint rate, I’m sthrong 
to ar-rm th’ wild ar-rmy mules an’ the unbridled 
jackasses iv th’ pe’rary an’ give thim a chanst to set 
Cuba free. Up to this time th’ only hero kilt on th’ 
Spanish side was a jackass that poked an ear above 
th’ batteris at Matoonzas f’r to hear what was goin’ 
on. ‘Behold!’ says Sampson, ‘th’ insolince iv th’ 
foe,’ he says. ‘For-rm in line iv battle, an’ hur-rl 
death an’ desthruction at yon Castilyan gin’ral.’ 
‘Wait,’ says an officer, ‘it may be wan iv our own 
men. It looks like th’ Sicrety iv ’ ‘Hush!’ says 
th’ commander. ‘It can’t be an American jackass, 
or he’d speak,’ he says. ‘Fire on him.’ Shot afther 
shot fell round th’ inthrepid ass; but he remained 
firm till th’ dinnymite boat Vesoovyus fired three 
hundtherd an’ forty thousand pounds iv gun cot- 
ton at him, an’ the poor crather was smothered to 


death.” 








GENERAL Mites aT Porto Rico.—“I’d hate to 
tell ye iv th’ thriles iv th’ expedition, Hinnissy. 
Whin th’ picnic got as far as Punch, on th’ south- 
ern coast iv Porther Ricky, Gin’ral Miles gazes out, 
an’ says he, ‘This looks like a good place to hang 
th’ hammicks, an’ have lunch,’ says he. ‘Forward, 
brave men,’ says he, ‘where ye see me di’mon’s 
sparkle,’ says he. ‘Forward, an’ plant th’ crokay 
ar-rches iv our beloved counthry,’ he says. An’ in 
they wint, like inthrepid warryors that they ar-re. 


On th’ beach they was met by a diligation fr’m th’ 
town of Punch, con-sistin’ iv th’ mayor, th’ com- 
mon council, th’ polis an’ fire departments, th’ 
Gr-rand Ar-rmy iv th’ Raypublic, an’ prominent 
citizens in carredges. Gin’ral Miles, makin’ a 
hasty tielet, advanced onflinchingly to meet thim. 
‘Gintlemen,’ says he, ‘what can I do f’r ye?’ he says. 
“We come,’ says th’ chairman iv th’ comity, ‘f’r to 
offer ye,’ he says, ‘th’ r-run iv’ th’ town,’ he says. 
“We have held out,’ hé says, ‘as long as we cud,’ he 
says. ‘But,’ he says, ‘they’se a limit to human en- 
durance,’ he says. ‘We can withstand ye no longer,’ 
he says. ‘We surrinder. Take us prisoners, an’ 
rayceive us into ye’er gloryous an’ well-fed ray- 
public,’ he says. ‘Br-rave men,’ says Gin’ral Miles, 
‘I congratulate ye,’ he says, ‘on th’ heeroism iv yer 
definse,’ he says. ‘Ye stuck manfully to yer colors, 
whativer they ar-re,’ he says. ‘I on’y wondher that 
ye waited f’r me to come befure surrindhrin,’ he 
says. ‘I welcome ye into th’ Union,’ he says. ‘I 
don’t know how th’ Union’Il feel about it, but that’s 
no business iv mine,’ he says. ‘Ye will get ye’er 
wur-rkin-cards fr’m th’ walkin’ diligate,’ he says, 
‘an’ ye’ll be entitled,’ he says, ‘to pay ye’er share iv 
th’ taxes an’ to live awhile an’ die whin ye get 
r-ready,’ he says, ‘jus’ th’ same as if ye was bor-rn 
at home,’ he says. ‘I don’t know th’ names iv ye, 
but I'll call ye all Casey, f’r short,’ he says. ‘Put 
ye’er bokays in th’ hammick,’ he says, ‘an’ return 
to Punch,’ he says, ‘an’ freeze somethin’ f’r me,’ he 
says, ‘f’r me thrawt is parched with th’ labors iv th’ 
day,’ he says. Th’ r-rest iv th’ avenin’ was spint in 
dancin’, music an’ boat-r-ridin’; an’ an inj’yable 
time was had. Th’ nex’ day th’ army moved on 
Punch, an’ Gin’ral Miles marched into th’ ill-fated 
city, preceded be flower-girls sthrewin’ r-roses an’ 
geranyums befure him.” 





Wuat THE Cuspans Want.—“Ye can’t make a 
Cubian undherstand that freedom means th’ same 
thing as a pinitinchry sintince. Whin we thry to 
get him to wurruk he’ll say: ‘Why shud I? I 
haven’t committed anny crime.’ That’s goin’ to be 
th’ trouble. Th’ first thing we know we’ll have 
another war in Cubia whin we begin disthributin’ 
good jobs, twelve hours a day, wan sivinty-five. 
Th’ Cubians ain’t civilized in our way. I some- 
times think I’ve got a touch iv Cubian blood in me 
own veins.” 





THE WorK OF THE GLOUCESTER.—“Th’ Span- 
ish fleet was attackted on all sides be our br-rave 
la-ads, nobly assisted be th’ dispatch boats iv the 
newspapers. Wan by wan they was desthroyed. 
Three battleships attackted th’ convarted yacht 
Gloucester. Th’ Gloucester used to be owned be 
Pierpont Morgan, but ’twas convarted, an’ is now 
leadin’ a dacint life. Th’ Gloucester sunk thim all, 
th’ Christobell Comma, the Viscera, an’ the Ad- 
miral O’Quinn.” 





THE SuRGEON-GENERAL.—‘He was a gr-reat 
man down there, an’ now he’s wan iv th’ vethran- 
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aryans iv th’ war. Ye heerd iv typhoid an’ yellow 
fever in th’ threnches; but did ye hear annything 
iv spavin or th’ foot-an’-mouth disease? Not wanst. 
Dock was on jooty late an’ early. Sleepless an’ 
vigilant, he stood beside th’ suff’rin’ mules, allayin’ 
their pain, an’ slowly but surely dhraggin’ thim out 
iv th’ clutches iv pink-eye an’ epizootic. He hada 
cheery wurrud, a pleasant smile, an’ a bottle iv lini- 
ment f’r wan an’ all. He cured Teddy Rosenfelt’s 
hor-rse iv intherference, an’ made a soothin’ lotion 
iv axle-grease f’r Gin’ral Shafter’s buckboard. Ye 
might see him anny time wandhrin’ through th’ 
camp with a hatful of oats or a wisp of hay. They 
called him th’ Stall Angel, an’ countless thousands 
iv sick hor-rses blessed him.” “Didn’t he cure 
anny men?” asked Mr. Hennessy. “Sure,” said 
Mr. Dooley. “He cured Teddy Rosenfelt iv 
boltin’.” 





A New Version.—‘An Amurrican’s home, as 
wan iv th’ potes says, is his castle till th’ morgedge 
falls due.” 





OF THE PRESIDENT.—“I may niver see him. I 
may go to me grave without gettin’ an’ eye on th’ 
wan man besides mesilf that don’t know what th’ 
furrin’ policy iv th’ United States is goin’ to be.” 





Or A PoriticaL MEETING.—“Th’ proceedin’s 
was opened with a prayer that Providence might 
r-remain undher th’ protection iv th’ administra- 
tion. Th’ Sicrety iv th’ Treasury followed with a 
gran’ speech, highly commindin’ th’ action iv th’ 
Threasury Department durin’ th’ late war.” 





PEACEFUL NEw YEAR'S RESOLUTIONS.—*Whin 
I woke up this mornin’ I remimbered me promises 
to mesilf, an’ I wint out on th’ sthreet, intindin’ to 
wish ivry wan a ‘Happy New Year,’ an’ hopin’ in 
me hear-rt that th’ first wan I wished it to’d tell me 
to go to th’ divvle, so I cud hit him in th’ eye. I 
hadn’t gone half a block befure I spied Dorsey 
acrost th’-sthreet. I picked up half a brick an’ put 
it in me pocket, an’ Dorsey done th’ same. Thin 
we wint up to each other. ‘A Happy New Year,’ 
says I. ‘Th’ same to you,’ says he, ‘an’ manny iv 
thim,’ he says. ‘Ye have a brick in ye’er hand,’ 
says I. ‘I was thinkin’ iv givin’ ye a New Year’s 
gift,’ says he. ‘Th’ same to you, an’ manny iv 
thim,’ says I, fondlin’ me own ammunition. ‘ ’Tis 
even all around,’ says he. ‘It is,’ says I. ‘I was 
thinkin’ las’ night I’d give up me gredge again ye,’ 
says he. “‘I had th’ same thought mesilf,’ says I. 
‘But, since I seen ye’er face,’ he says, ‘I’ve con- 
cluded that I’d be more comfortable hatin’ ye thin 
havin’ ye f’r a frind,’ says he. ‘Ye’re a man iv 
taste,’ says I. An’ we backed away fr’m each other. 
He’s a Tip, an’ can throw a stone like a rifleman; 
an’, Hinnissy, I’m somethin’ iv an amachoor shot 
with a half-brick mesilf.” 





THE Luxury oF AN ENEMy.—“Well, I’ve been 
thinkin’ it over, an’ I’ve argied it out that life’d not 
be worth livin’ if we didn’t keep our inimies. I can 
have all th’ frinds I need. Anny man can that keeps 
a liquor sthore. But a rale sthrong inimy, specially 





a May-o inimy—wan that hates ye ha-ard, an’ that 
ye’d take th’ coat off yer back to do a bad tur-rn to 
—is a luxury that I can’t go without in me ol’ 
days.” 





THE GoLtp 1n Avaska.—“Well, sir,” said Mr. 
Hennessy, “that Alaska’s th’ g-reat place. I 
thought ’twas nawthin’ but an iceberg with a few 
seals roostin’ on it, an’ wan or two hundherd Ohio 
politicians that can’t be killed on account iv th’ 
threaty iv Pawrs. But here they tell me ’tis fairly 
smothered in goold. A man stubs his toe on th’ 
ground, an’ lifts th’ top off iv a goold mine. Ye go 
to bed at night an’ wake up with goold fillin’ in 
ye’er teeth.” “Yes,” said Mr. Dooley, “Clancy’s son 
was in here this mornin’, an’ he says a frind iv his 
wint to sleep out in th’ open wan night, an’ whin 


- he got up his pants assayed four ounces iv goold 


to th’ pound, an’ his whiskers panned out as much 
as thirty dollars net.” 





WHERE THE GOLD Mines ARE.—“Me expery- 
ence with goold minin’ is it’s always in th’ nex’ 
county. If I was to go to Alaska, they’d tell me iv 
th’ finds in Seeberya. So I think I’ll stay here. I’m 
a silver man, annyhow; an’ I’m contint if I can see 
goold wanst a year, whin some prominent citizen 
smiles over his newspaper. I’m thinkin’ that ivery 
man has a goold mine undher his own dure-step or 
in his neighbor’s pocket at th’ farthest.” 





Ir Mr. Hinnissy Got Ricu.—‘I tell ye what 
ye’d do,” said Mr. Dooley. “Ye’d come back here 
an’ sthrut up an’ down th’ sthreet with ye’er 
thumbs in ye’er armpits; an’ ye’d dhrink too much, 
an’ ride in sthreet ca-ars. Thin ye’d buy foldin’ 
beds an’ piannies, an’ start a reel estate office. Ye’d 
be fooled a good deal an’ lose a lot iv ye’er money, 
an’ thin ye’d tighten up. Ye’d be in a cold fear 
night an’ day that ye’d lose ye’er fortune. Ye’d 
wake up in th’ middle iv th’ night, dhreamin’ that 
ye was back at th’ gas-house with ye’er money 
gone. Ye’d be prisidint iv a charitable society. 
Ye’d have to wear ye’er shoes in th’ house, an’ 
ye’er wife’d have ye around to rayciptions an’ 
dances. Ye’d move to Mitchigan avnoo, an’ ye’d 
hire a coachman that’d laugh at ye. Ye’er boys’d 
be joods an’ ashamed iv ye, an’ ye’d support ye’er 
daughters’ husbands. Ye’d rackrint ye’er tinants 
an’ lie about ye’er taxes. Ye’d go back to Ireland 
on a visit, an’ put on airs with ye’er Cousin Mike. 
Ye’d be a mane, close-fisted, onscrupulous ol’ cur- 
mudgeon ; an’ whin ye’d die, it’d take half ye’er for- 
tune f’r rayqueems to put ye r-right. I don’t want 
ye iver to speak to me whin ye get rich, Hinnissy.” 

“I won't,” said Mr. Hennessy. 





THE Best LiTERATURE.—‘“Th’ on’y books I 
seen was th’ kind that has th’ life iv th’ pope on the 
outside an’ a set iv dominos on th’ inside. They’re 
good readin’. Nawthin’ cud be better f’r a man whin 
he’s tired out afther a day’s wurruk thin to go to his 
library an’ take down wan iv th’ gr-reat wurrks iv 
lithratchoor an’ play a game iv dominos f’r th’ 
dhrinks out iv it. Anny other kind iv r-readin’, 
barrin’ th’ newspapers, which will niver hurt anny 
onedycated man, is desthructive iv morals.” 














THE PHILOSOPHY OF MR. DOOLEY 


RELIGIOUS Convictions.—“Th’ Apostles’ 
Creed niver was as con-vincin’ to me afther I larned 
to r-read it as it was whin I cudden’t read it, but 
believed it.” 


Expert TESTIMONY AT A TRIAL.—"“ ‘Professor,’ 
says th’ lawyer f’r the State, ‘I put it to ye if a 
wooden vat three hundherd an’ sixty feet long, 
twenty-eight feet deep, an’ sivinty-five feet wide, an’ 
if three hundherd pounds iv caustic soda boiled, an’ 
if the leg iv a guinea pig, an’ ye said yestherdah 
about bi-carbonate iv soda, an’ if it washes up an’ 
washes over, an’ th’ slimy, slippery stuff, an’ if a 
false tooth or a lock iv hair or a jawbone or a goluf 
ball across th’ cellar eleven feet nine inches—that 
is, two inches this way an’ five gallons that? ‘I 
agree with ye intirely,’ says th’ profissor. ‘I made 
lab’ratory experiments in an’ ir’n basin, with bi- 
chloride iv gool, which I will call soup-stock, an’ 
coal tar, which I will call ir’n filings. I mixed th’ 
two over a hot fire, an’ left in a cool place to har- 
den. I thin packed it in ice, which I will call glue, 
an’ rock-salt, which I will call fried-eggs, an’ ob- 
tained a dark, queer solution that is a cure f'r 
freckles, which I will call antimony, or doughnuts, 
or annythin’ I blamed please.’ ” 





Tue Beauty or Love.—“Th’ home infloo-ence 
is felt in ivry walk iv life. Whin Corbett was 
poundin’ th’ first jintleman iv th’ land like a man 
shinglin’ a roof, th’ first lady iv th’ land stood in th’ 
corner, cheerin’ on th’ bruised an’ bleedin’ hero. 
‘Darlin’,’ she says, ‘think iv ye’er home, me love. 
Think,’ she says, ‘iv our little child larnin’ his cad- 
dychism in Rahway, New Jersey,’ she says. ‘Think 
iv th’ love I bear ye,’ she says, ‘an’ paste him,’ she 
says, ‘in th’ slats. Don’t hit him on th’ jaw,’ she 
says. ‘He’s well thrained there. But tuck ye’er 
lovin’ hooks into his. diseased an’ achin’ ribs,’ she 
says. ‘Ah, love!’ she says, ‘recall thim happy gool- 
den days iv our coortship, whin we walked th’ 
counthry lane in th’ light iv th’ moon,’ she says, an’ 
hurl yer maulies into his hoops,’ she says. ‘Hit him 
on th’ slats!’ An’ Fitz looked over his shoulder an’ 
seen her face, an’ strange feelin’s iv tendherness 
come over him; an’ thinks he to himself, ‘What is 
so good as th’ love iv a pure woman? If I don’t 
nail this large man, she'll prob’ly kick me in th’ 
head.’ An’ with this sacred sintiment in his heart 
he wint over an’ jolted Corbett wan over th’ lathes 
that retired him to th’ home f’r decayed actors. 
’Twas woman’s love that done it, Hinnissy. I'll 
make a bet with ye that, if th’ first lady iv th’ land 
had been in th’ ring instead iv th’ first jintleman, 
Corbett wudden’t have lasted wan r-round. I’d 
like to have such a wife as that. I’d do th’ cookin’, 
an’ lave th’ fightin’ to her. There ought to be more 
like her. Th’ throuble with th’ race we’re bringin’ 
up is that th’ fair sect, as Shakespeare call thim, 
lacks inthrest in their jooty to their husbands.” 





Upon SILVER AND STANDARDS OF VALUE.— 
“But, if we had free silver, you’d charge thirty cents 
for the drink,” said Mr. McKenna. “I wud not,” 
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said Mr. Dooley, hotly. “I niver overcharged a 
man in my life, except durin’ a campaign.” “No 
one accuses you of overcharging,” explained Mr. 
McKenna. “Everybody would charge the same. 
It'd be the regular price.” “If it was,” said Mr. 
Dooley, “they’d be a rivolution. But I don’t believe 
it, Jawn. Let me tell ye wan thing. Whisky is th’ 
standard iv value. It niver fluctuates; an’ that’s 
funny, too, seein’ that so much iv it goes down. It 
was th’ same price—fifteen cints a slug, two f’r a 
quarther—durin’ th’ war; an’ it was th’ same price 
afther th’ war. Th’ day befure th’ crime iv sivinty- 
three it was worth fifteen cints; it was worth th’ 
same th’ day afther. Goold and silver fluctuates, up 
wan day, down another ; but whisky stands firm an’ 
strong, unchangeable as th’ skies, immovable as a 
rock at fifteen, or two f’r a quarther. If they want 
somethin’ solid as a standard iv value, somethin’ 
that niver is rajjooced in price, somethin’ ye can 
exchange f’r food an’ other luxuries annywhere in 
th’ civilized wurruld where man has a thirst, they’d 
move th’ Mint over to th’ internal rivinue office, 
and lave it stay there.” 





NaTuRAL History.—‘A_ walrus,” said Mr. 
Dooley, “is an animal somethin’ like a hor-rse, but 
more like a balloon. It doesn’t walk, swim, or fly. 
It rowls whin pur-suin’ its prey.” 





POPULIST PRINCIPLES.—“Keep ye’er eye on th’ 
Pops, Jawn. They’re gr-reat people, an’ a gr-reat 
par-arty. What is their principles? Anny ol’ thing 
that th’ other pa-arties has rijected. Some iv thim 
is in favor iv coining money out iv baled hay an’ 
dhried apples at a ratio iv sixteen to wan, an’ some 
is in favor iv coinin’ on’y th’ apples. Thim are th’ 
inflationists. Others want th’ gover’mint to divide 
up th’ rivinues equally among all la-ads that’s too 
sthrong to wurruk. Th’ Pops is again th’ banks, 
an’ again th’ supreme court, an’ again havin’ gas 
that can be blowed out be th’ human lungs. A 
sthrong section is devoted to th’ principal iv sepa- 
ratin’ Mark Hanna fr’m his money.” 





A GoLp Buc IN A SILVER CONVENTION.—“ ‘F’r 
what purpose does th’ gintleman fr’m th’ imperyal 
State iv Texas arise?’ ‘I arise,’ says th’ ma-an, ‘f’r 
th’ purpose iv warnin’ this con-vintion that we have 
a goold-bug in our mist,’ he says. Cries iv ‘Throw 
him out!’ ‘Search him!’ ‘Hang him!’ arose. ‘In 
wandhrin’ through th’ hall, I just seen a man with 
a coat on,’ he says. Great excitement ensood, says 
me frind Cassidy; an’ th’ thremblin’ victim was 
brought down th’ aisle. ‘What have ye to say f'r 
ye’ersilf?’ demands th’ chairman in thundhrin’ 
tones. ‘On’y this,’ says th’ goold-bug, ‘I wandhered 
in here, lookin’ f’r frinds,’ he says. ‘I am not:a 
goold-bug,’ he says. ‘I wear me coat,’ he says, ‘be- 
cause I have no shirt,’ he says. ‘Gintlemen,’ says 
th’ chairman, ‘a mistake has been made,’ he says. 
‘This here person, who bears th’ appearance iv a 
plutocrat, is all ring underneath,’ he says. ‘He’s a 
diligate to th’ silver convintion,’ he says. ‘Go in 
peace,’ he says.” 
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IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 





The two poems which follow are from the pen oi John 
Howard Bryant, brother of William Cullen Bryant, since 
he reached his ninetieth year. They were written in 
Princeton, Ill., where his home has ‘been since he pitched 
his cabin as a young man more than a half century ago, 
and where he has lived ever since. 


When | Built the Cabin--Two Pictures......ecececeesees John Howard Bryant 
Here, five and sixty years ago, I said 
I’ll build a shelter for the years to come; 
And here, upon spring’s flowery sod, I laid 
The rude foundation of my cabin home. 


Words cannot paint the beauty of the scene; 
Fire had consumed the sere grass all around, 
And in advance of the returning green, 
Gay nodding violets covered all the ground. 


Then came the crimson phlox, and many a flower 
Unnamed, from Nature’s bounteous hand was cast; 
The early summer brought a liberal dower, 
That bloomed and faded as the season passed. 


The teeming earth in autumn’s golden hours 
Poured forth the glory of the waning year, 
And far as sight could reach, the myriad flowers, 
In serried ranks o’erspread the landscape here. 


The purple aster, and the golden-rod, 
In queenly dress stood rivals side by side; 
And there, beneath the radiant smile of God, 
Lay the vast splendor gleaming far and wide. 


My thoughts recur to that far distant day, 
The glory that entranced my youthful eye; 
Glory, alas! forever passed away, 
From the dear scenes that still around me lie. 


Ages unknown, this beauty unsurpassed, 

Came with the violets, died with autumn’s sheen; 
But the white civilizer came at last, 

And with his plowshare spoiled the charming scene. 


For beauty spoiled, new beauty came instead, 
And stately maize soon crowned the virgin soil; 

White harvests gave the waiting nations bread, 
Joy, peace and competence repaid the toil. 


Orchards and gardens smiled through all the land, 
And happy cottage homes were everywhere, 

And cities rose, as if a magic wand 
Had touched the earth, and, lo! a town was there. 


.All this has passed before my wondering eyes; 
This mighty tide of life has still swept on, 

Scaled the vast heights that pierce our western skies, 
And built proud cities by the Oregon. 


FRO DOMME OF BUFO. ccc ccvcccvccerccvccscvccscecseoses John Howard Bryant 
These Streams of Life that ever flow 
Through earth’s unnumbered living things— 
Whence come they, whither do they go, 
And where are their exhaustless springs? 


Our little lives are here to-day, 

Where, when these throbbing hearts are still, 
To me there comes no certain ray 

Of light, the dark abyss to fill. 


And do these fountains outward flow, 
Wherever sweeps the Almighty’s wand, 

Farther than human thought can go, 

Through the Measureless Beyond?’ 


Oh, tell me why, if there are not, 

On far more glorious worlds than ours, 
Beings of broader, deeper thought, 

Oi nobler form, and mightier powers? 


Or, is it only on the earth, 
This little speck of love and strife, 
That thought and being have their birth, 
And matter quickens into life? 


Oh, Mysteries of Mysteries, 

Who shall the vast unknown explore? 
Who sail the illimitable seas 

That stretch beyond this earthly shore? 


And having scanned the realms of space, 
The countless worlds that circle there, 
Shall come again, and face to face, 
To us the wondrous truth declare. 


Go forth ye workers of the brain, 
Pierce the dark veil that hides the unknown; 
There’s much of truth and good to gain, 
There’s much of fallow ground unsown. 


A life of idle luxury 

For earnest, restless, thinking mind 
I cannot think would even be 

A happy life in heaven to find. 


Search then and toil, even though ye fail, 
Bold delvers in the mine of thought, 
To look beyond the parting veil; 
Your labor shall not be for naught. 


But give me still wher’er I be, 

All Nature’s beauty bathed in light, 
The glory of earth, sky and sea, 

The solemn majesty of night. 


For there’s no breath of common air, 
No ray of light from star or sun, 
No shade of beauty anywhere 
But whispers of the Almighty One. 


His law supreme rules every place— 
The invisible dust that floats around, 
The mighty orbs that roll through space, 
All life, all motion, light and sound. 


My Garden Gate........+.... Clifton Bingham,........++. Chambers’ Journal 


A green lane winds across the down, 
My garden gate without; 

It leads away to London town, 
With many a twist about! 

There to and fro they come and go, 
From early until late; 

The young, the old, the high, the low, 
They pass my garden gate! 

They follow Fortune’s dancing gleam, 
Their hearts with hope elate, 

While I sit there alone and dream, 
Within my garden gate! 


They come and go while I sit there, 
I hear their laughter light; 

They go with heads held high in air, 
And eyes of hope made bright! 

Alas! they do not come back so— 
’Tis hard to fight with Fate, 

But careworn, weary, sad and slow, 
They pass my garden gate! 

And some of them come back no more 
To those who watch and wait— 

Pray Heav’n they’ve found a happy shore 
Beyond by garden gate! 

















The moments pass, the hours decay, 
The seasons smile and frown, 

And still the green lane winds away 
Across the open down! 

And still they follow, lad and lass, 
Where Fortune beckons fair; 

Nor stop to note the waving grass, 
Or smell the scented air. 

They follow Fortune’s dancing gleam, 
Their hearts with hope elate, 

While I—I sit alone and dream 
Within my garden gate! 


The Lost Word....... estoceeed Bliss Carman,........005 ..-Congregationalist 


The word of the wind to the aspens 
I listened all day to hear; 

But over the hill or down in the swale 
He vanished as I drew near. 


I asked of the quaking shadows, 
I questioned the shy green bird; 

But the falling river bore away 
The secret I would have heard. 


Then I turned to my forest cabin 
In a clove of the Kaaterskill 

And at dead of night, when the fire was low, 
The whisper came to my sill. 


Now I know there will haunt me ever 
That word of the ancient tongue, 
Whose golden meaning, half divined, 

Was lost when the world was young. 


I know I must seek and seek it, 

Through the wide green earth and round, 
Though I come in ignorance at last, 

To the place of the grassy mound. 


Yet it may be I shall find it, 
If I keep the patience mild, 
The flexible faith, the open heart, 
And the calm of a little child. 


Di iionscycctienwenvince Tom Halll....cccccccecceesese When Love Laughs* 


““Now what is life?”’ I asked my little son. 
He laughed and answered: “Life is having fun.” 


I asked a little maid. She understood, 
Sweet innocent, that life was “being good.” 


I asked a youth, who, biting at his glove, 


Confessed, abashed, that he thought life was “love.” 


I asked an old man, honored, wise and brave. 
He answered: “Life is waiting for the grave.” 


Via Solitaria.........ceecees O. W. Conover... ..ccecceeee The Independent 


Alone I walk the peopled city 
Where each seems happy with his own, 
O friend, I ask not for your pity— 
I walk alone. 


No more for me yon lake rejoices, 
Though moved by loving airs of June. 
O birds your sweet and piping voices 
Are out of tune. 


In vain for me the elm tree arches 
Its plumes in many a feathery spray; 
In vain the evening’s starry marches 
And sunlit day. 


*E, R. Herrick & Co. 





IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 








In vain your beauty summer flowers 
Ye cannot greet these cordial eyes. 
They gaze on other fields than ours— 
On other skies. 


The gold is rifled from the coffer; 
The blade is stolen from the sheath; 
Life has but one more boon to offer, 
And that is—death. 


Yet well I know the voice of duty, 
And therefore life and health must crave, 
Though she who gave the world its beauty 
Is in her grave. 


I live, O lost one, for the living 
Who drew their earliest life from thee, 
And wait until with glad thanksgiving, 
I shall be free. 


For life to me is as a station 
Wherein apart a traveler stands— 
One absent long from home and nation 
In other lands. 


And I, as he who stands and listens 
Amid the twilight’s chill and gloom, 
To hear approaching in the distance 
The train for home. 


For death shall bring another mating, 
Beyond the shadows of the tomb. 
On yonder shore a bride is waiting, 
Until I come. 


In yonder field are children playing, 

And there, oh, vision of delight!— 

I see the child and mother straying 
In robes of white. 


Thou, then, the longing heart that breakest, 
Stealing the treasures one by one, 
I'll call thee blessed when thou makest 
The parted—one. 


Requiescat,.... insuinensi ececes R. Bresves eovvccceseveecees Lendon Spectator 


What gift shall I lay 
On the breast 
Of love, to-day 
At rest? 
What tribute make 
For the sweetness’ sake 
We knew ere love found rest? 


Beautiful flowers 
I bring 
From the laden bowers 
Of spring, . 
That love may sléep 
Where blossoms creep 
From the very heart of spring. 


But the charnel-room 
Is close 
For lily-bloom 
Or rose, 
And dead love lies 
With wistful eyes 
That see beyond a rose! . 


My gift shall be 
But this: 
A memory, 
A kiss! 
The silent years 
Embalmed with tears, 
Death sanctioned with a kiss! 
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A Man and His Nom de Plume.......ccccececccccsetscvecsteeeees Revue Bleue“ 

It is to take up journalism that M. Guesnay de 
Beaurepaire leaves the judiciary. Let us hope that 
if M. Guesnay de Beaurepaire abandons journalism 
some day in order to adopt some other career, he 
will be more indulgent to us on leaving than to his 
former colleagues on the Bench. “I am an old man 
of letters,” said our new comrade the other day to 
a reporter of the Temps. 

This declaration, like certain others, has im- 
pressed us. In the first place it is true—if to be a 
man of letters it suffices to have written a dozen 
novels. Moreover, such a declaration is affecting 
from a man with so many other avenues to fame. 
The history of our day is made up of three epis- 
odes: Boulangism, the Panama matter, and the 
Affair. These form truly the history of the period. 
In these three episodes M. Guesnay de Beaure- 
paire has played an important part—a part vari- 
ously esteemed at different times by M. Henri 
Rochefort—a conspicuous part. M. Guesnay de 
Beaurepaire has an assured place in history; let us 
thank him for wishing to also take part in the his- 
tory of literature. 

. * I went to my bookseller, a worthy man 
but usually rather poorly supplied. “Please to pro- 
cure me,” I said, “the complete works of Jules de 
Glounet.” 

“Here, sir,’ and he gave me at once a large 
package already wrapped and tied. Similar pack- 
ages were in view at the end of the shop. Three 
customers coming in with me gave the same order 
and received the same response. The bookseller 
observed my surprise. “It is so every day,” he re- 
marked. “When I observed that the demand was 
so great I sent to the publishers and bought their 
whole stock of M. de Glounet. The stock was 
large; at night I make up the packages and sell 
them during the day.” 

New customers came in and were served: Be- 
tween two sales the bookseller resumed: “This M. 
de Glounet is then a great writer?” “Doubtless,” 
I replied. “It is curious that I have never before 
sold any of his books. . . . He has been re- 
cently discovered?” 

As customers were crowding in, I carried off my 
heavy package without being able to tell my book- 
seller that Jules de Glounet is the old pseudonym of 
M. de Beaurepaire. I will go back to-morrow for 
I am afraid the worthy man may have engaged too 
large a stock. Fortune is capricious and it is very 
possible that a week hence there will be no further 
demand for Jules de Glounet. 


Alcohol and Modern Life. 

The following comments upon Alcohol and. Other Li- 
quors are taken from an article in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes on The Mechanism of Modern Life, by Vte. G. 
d’Auenel. 

Alcohol is to-day in France a liquor ill-esteemed 
but largely consumed. Is it permitted to say a 
word in behalf of this much-used, much-abused pro- 
duction? To slowly moisten the lips, after a meal, 





with cognac or liqueur, testing its flavor with the 
tip of the tongue while profoundly grieving over 
the growth of alcoholism, is the custom of about 
all those adults moulded of finer clay, composing 
the “classes bourgeoises” of the present time. 

The subject has another aspect than that of gas- 
tronomic absorption. Alcohol has a place in the : 
processes of heating and lighting; the pharmacist 
and perfumer could not dispense with it; visible or 
invisible, it plays an important part in our daily 
existence; without it, no quinine, ether or chloro- 
form, no varnish for furniture, no explosives for 
the chase, no collodion for photographic plates. It 
has, therefore, or could have if modern fiscal regula- 
tions did not interpose, innumerable applications 
outside the stomachs of men. 

This liquor appears under colors very varied, and 
less sombre than is generally supposed. It largely 
augments the wealth of our country. The crop of 
about 100,000 hectares of French soil, cultivated in 
beets and cereals yearly transmuted into alcohol, 
represents, in days of agricultural labor, 10,000,000 
francs, and 8,000,000 in wages for distillation. The 
latter operation demands, in turn, from the works 
where it is performed, a consumption of more than 
400,000 tons of coal; the machinery is an item of 
considerable value to the machinists; the trans- 
portation of necessary supplies to the distilleries, 
and of the manufactured articles they put upon the 
market, furnishes our railroads with a good sum 
for traffic. 

The secondary products—malt, oil, cake, man- 
ures—are not to be despised. The carbonate of pot- 
ash contained in the saline residuum of the beet is 
valued at four and a half million francs. We are 
now only considering alcohol for manufacturing 
uses—nine-tenths of the whole. To appreciate the 
resources of the rural budget in the brandies from 
wine, cider and different fruits, it suffices to own a 
bit of land in some fruit producing section. 

From the rustic boiler of the country folk and 
the giant alembic of the manufacturer, to the moist 
cans of the inns and the symmetrical decanters in 
padlocked cases called wine-cellars, brandy, passing 
from hand to hand, colored. diluted, sugared and 
ingeniously flavored, has met the fiscal agent to 
whom it has paid, in order to go on its way, a toll 
amounting often to four times its original value. 

The State finds means to draw annually 
270,000,000 francs from those of her people who 
crave the sensation of an agreeable burning in the 
throat—a tax subtle beyond all others, and to be 
compared only in mildness with the profit of 330,- 
000,000 francs paid to the State by her citizens for 
permission to gargle their throats with the smoke 
of an odoriferous plant, or to tickle their nostrils 
with the same plant reduced to powder. 

Thus, of the three thousand million of national 
receipts, six hundred million—the fifth part—pro- 
ceed from taxes benevolently laid upon pure lux- 
uries. Soothing vapors of alcohol, sweet blue fumes 
of tobacco, mild charges upon dream and drunken- 
ness, ye have claims to the respect of the financier, 

















the esteem of the legislator! Those that are so in- 
discreet as to misuse the best things in the world: 
is it fair, because of a certain number of cases of 
“delirium tremens” to anathematize with the hy- 
gienists this modern gift of science? 


LA CHARTREUSE, 


‘ Of all the ancient liquors of France the 
best known is assuredly that to which the disciples 
of Saint Bruno have given their name and which 
belongs to the mother-house, La Grande Char- 
treuse, in Dauphiné. This elixir was at first a 
simple potion prescribed by the physician Bron- 
ault, with the quality, exceptional at that time, of 
extracting the essential oil of drugs by means of 
alcohol ; mint, cinnamon bark, and cloves were and 
are still used, but to-day forty plants lend their 
flavor to the compound. 

The reputation of this liqueur was dawning when 
the Revolution dispersed the monks and confis- 
cated the convent. When, at the close of the Em- 
pire, the Chartreuse were permitted, on payment 
of a rental of one franc per year (which they still 
pay), to resume possession of their clerical edifices, 
a young monk, instructed by the elders who pos- 
sessed the secret, manufactured once more the 
white Chartreuse, and gradually invented the yel- 
low and the green. He was called Dom Garnier, 
and the bottles still bear his name. 

To devote himself thus to a worldly pursuit all 
the more absorbing because of the increasing de- 
mand for his product, was a sore trial to this holy 
man, who had expected to free himself from the 
world by entering the most rigorous of all the or- 
ders. Old age overtook him before his superiors 
permitted him to retire into another house of the 
order, and spend the rest of his days exclusively in 
prayer. 

A friend relates to me that being permitted one 
day to visit this house, while he was conversing 
with the Prior, an old man with a very long beard, 
and still erect under his white robes, approached 
and by signs asked permission to speak. Receiving 
permission, he begged to go for a pair of scissors 
on account of a nail which he had broken in work- 
ing, and which gave him pain. “It is unnecessary,” 
dryly replied the Prior, and as the old man retired 
without a word, he said to his visitor with a smile: 
“Yoy seem surprised at my harshness, but I am 
sure that our brother thanks me in his heart for 
having imposed this slight mortification upon him 
in the presence of a third party.” The monk thus 
treated was Dom Garnier, whose skill had endowed 
the community with enormous sums. 

The Abbé of the Grande Chartreuse is one of 
three Chartreuse monks possessed of the secret of 
fabrication. The commercial and technical man- 
agement of the production is in charge of a monk 
assisted by twelve probationers. Between the two 
contrasting institutions, the monastery clinging to 
the snow-clad mountain side, where a handful of 
men live afar from the world, seeking in solitude to 
approach the Most High—and the fevered, vulgar 
manufactory, established in a village on the plain, to 
supply the eminently temporal need of poor human 
creatures eager to crown a copious repast with “a 
little glass,” there is no other bond. All the rest of 
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the establishment is composed of lay workmen. 
Most of the ingredients of the famous elixir are 
known; the receipt is very simple. The quality of 
La Chartreuse results from the great purity of the 
wine brandy used, and the freshness of the herbs 
gathered in the vicinity by the mountaineers. The 
same results could not be obtained with dried herbs. 
The pickers who sell their daily gathering to the 
works know the favorite haunt of each wild flower, 
whether along abrupt slopes or, like certain ferns, 
at the water’s side, near fountains and in abandoned 
pits. 
LA BENEDICTINE. 


This rival liqueur, which the English have chris- 
tened “Dom,” the Russians, “*Monachorum,” and 
the Swedes, “Munck Licor,” was launched in 1863, 
by M. A. Le Grand, a wine merchant in Fécamp, 
who advertised it audaciously, to the amount of 
800,000 francs, his entire fortune. Results were at 
first modest, but the demand increased steadily ; by 
1889 it reached the figure of 664,000 bottles, and 
during the last nine years this figure has nearly 
doubled; the annual sale exceeds 1,100,000 of the 
dumpy bottles whose complicated ornamentation, 
leaden and many colored seals, have not been with- 
out influence upon this success. The net profit of 
one franc per bottle is less than that of La Grande 
Chartreuse, because the expenses are greater. The 
French public absorbs 500,000 francs yearly, but 
two-thirds of La Bénédictine are exported. 

The secret of the fabrication is trivial; that it 
was consigned by a Benedictine monk to a manu- 
script in 1510, and opportunely discovered by M. 
Le Grand in 1863 is perhaps a fairy tale. Whether 
he had or had not a manuscript, whether it came 
authentically or not from the library of the Bene- 
dictines at Fécamp, is of little importance to the 
wine drinkers of 1898. Certainly M. Le Grand had 
to fight hard for his appellation of “Bénédictine.” 
The clergy protested against the unceremonious ap- 
propriation of the name of an Abbey illustrious un- 
til destroyed by the Revolution, and Cardinal 
Bonnechase petitioned Napoleon III. to put an end 
to the scandal. Nevertheless, M. Le Grand, who 
died a year ago, was profoundly religious, and if 
La Chartreuse is a convent that created a liquor, 
La Bénédictine is a liquor that has restored a con- 
vent—or very nearly so. 

Attached to the manufactory, which is _ sur- 
mounted by a Gothic steeple resembling that of a 
church, with hottling rooms whose pointed arches 
suggest devotion, there is an interesting archzolo- 
gical museum where the founder collected a quan- 
tity of ecclesiastical relics of the Middle Ages— 
founts, missals, reliquaries, sacred jewelry, statues, 
sacerdotal fabrics—in all filling a catalogue of two 
hundred pages. The management desired to have 
regular Benedictines of flesh and blood, whom it 
would lodge, board and provide with a small salary 
and a slight interest in the profits. A contract to 
this effect with the Abbaye de Saint-Wandrille has 
not yet been carried out, but the diocesan authority 
has recovered from its early prejudices. The pres- 
ent Archbishop of Rouen came to bless the most 
recent constructions, among which is a superb 
Salle des Abbés, and at the banquet following the 
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ceremony, during the dessert, he compared the hon- 
orable M. Le Grand to several of the heroes of 
Christianity. 


La Ligue de la Patrie Frangaise. 


La Ligue de la Patrie Francaise (The League of 
the Country of France) is completely organized. 
It has published the following declaration : 

The undersigned grieved to see the most unhap- 
py of agitations strengthen and increase, convinced 
that it cannot progress further without fatally com- 
promising the vital interests of the French nation, 
and especially those constituting the glorious trust 
confided to the national army : 

Convinced, also, that in saying this they express 
the opinion of France; have resolved: 

To labor in the sphere of their professional duty 
to maintain the traditions of the State of France, 
while reconciling chem with the progress of ideas 
and customs. 

To unite and organize themselves, free from all 
sectional spirit, in order to act usefully in this direc- 
tion by speech, writings and example; and to 
strengthen that principle of solidarity which should 
bind together through all time all the generations 
of a great people. 

This curious declaration by an extraordinary as- 
sociation is signed by twenty-three members of the 
Académie, and by a vast number of persons emi- 
nent in literature, science, higher instruction, art, 
medicine, law, and other callings. 

M. Travieux, President of the Ligue Francaise 
pour la defénse des droits de l"homme et du citoyen 
(French League for the protection of the rights of 
man and of the citizen), has addressed the follow- 
ing letter to Dr. Lépine, President of the “Lyons 
Section” of this League: 


My DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 

You write me that the Lyons section is con- 
cerned at the equivocal attitude of the new League, 
calling itself “de la Patrie Frangaise,” and is de- 
sirious that we should publicly protest against this 
new mode of misleading opinion. 

It would appear to me injudicious to exaggerate 
the importance of a manifestation whose incoherent 
and contradictory pretensions have already im- 
pressed the clear-sighted. If the Ligue de la Patrie 
Frangaise must be judged only by its appeal to the 
public, it is impossible to know what to think of it. 

What do we find in this appeal? Formulas so 
vague and commonplace that they define no pur- 
pose and mark out no line of conduct. 

Is not the name “Patrie Francaise” from the pen 
of a Frenchman a childish truism? There is no 
true Frenchman who does not claim his country. 
If in appropriating such a title they should wish to 
prevent others from bearing it, they would offer 
a gratuitous insult to equally patriotic fellow-citi- 
zens. Can a single clear idea be discerned in the 
statement that they propose “to labor to maintain 
the traditions of France, while reconciling them 
with the progress of ideas and customs?” 


France has always been preéminently the coun- 
try of great enlightenment, of beautiful inspirations, 
of noble liberties. 


The friends of truth and justice, 
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the true friends of the national army, have nothing 
to fear from what you candidly call an equivoca- 
tion. You may, therefore, my dear Mr. President, 
reassure your Lyons section; we have no cause to 
apprehend a League which may indeed call itself 
“de la Patrie Frangaise,” but which, beneath that 
mask, is doomed to remain without an ensign. 


An Episode in the Career of Richelieu. 
This curious incident is rélated by M. Gabriel Hanataux, 
in his delineation of the life of the famous Bishop of 
Lugon, now appearing in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 


The Queen-Mother, wounded alike in her 
sensibilities and her pride, crossed in her wishes, 
outraged by the flagrant disregard of her natural 
claims upon her son, was practically a prisoner in 
her residence at Blois. The jealousy of the Duc de 
Luynes caused the removal from the Queen’s 
household of her counselor and favorite, Richelieu, 
who, just confined in his diocese of Lugon, and aif- 
terwards banished to Avignon, could render his 
royal mistress no aid amid the desperate plottings 
of which she became the centre. With his accus- 
tomed astuteness, the bishop bowed beneath the 
disfavor of the court ; no advances from the Queen- 
mother could draw from him a word or sign. De- 
spite his seeming submission, his watchful enemies 
could never forgive or forget; his every movement 
was interpreted against him; his career, even to 
himself, seemed closed. His rival, Luynes, grew 
daily in favor with the King, his insolence growing 
with his favor. No care was taken to soothe Marie 
de Médicis, recently excited by the marriage of her 
daughter, Princess Christine, given to the Prince of 
Piedmont without the slightest consultation with 
her royal mother. 

Offended and angry, without a judicious adviser, 
the Queen was made the pretext for a formal con- 
spiracy against the Duc de Luynes and the admin- 
istration of the King. 

The most prominent of the nobles engaged in 
this affair was Louis de Nogaret et de la Valette, 
Duc d’Epemon. Sixty-five years of age, of great 
courage and unbending arrogance, this former fa- 
vorite of Henri III. was now the first nobleman in 
France. He was Governor of Nietz, Saintonge 
and Angoumois, and filled many posts of honor and 
dignity. His dislike of Luynes was notorious. So 
large was his attendance of nobles and gentlemen 
that it was feared he might attempt some blow in 
Paris, and the order was out for his arrest. Warned 
in time, he had the audacity to pay his parting calls 
at the head of three hundred cavaliers, and then 
withdrew to his citadel of Metz, where he estab- 
lished himself. 

It was planned by the conspirators, guided by 
Rucellai, to bring the Queen-Mother from her so- 
called residence in Blois to the protection of the 
Duc d’Epemon in his government of Angoumois. 
Marie de Médicis encouraged the scheme. 
D’Epernon accompanied his son, the gay and gal- 
lant Archbishop of Toulouse, as far as the town of 
Loches. They sent a confidential agent named Du 
Plessis to Blois, preceded by a trusty body servant 
named Cadillac, who was actually admitted to the 
presence of the Queen. The anxiety of the royal 























lady may be imagined at the proposition made to 
her through a man of such condition. She took 
into her confidence a young gentleman of her 
household, the Count de Brienne, and on the ar- 
rival of Du Plessis she succumbed to his arguments 
and sent Cadillac with a verbal message of assent 
to the Duc d’Epernon. At this critical moment the 
great man hesitated, then exclaiming, “We have 
crossed the Rubicon,” he sent the valet back to the 
Queen. 

Cadillac reached Blois at midnight, and there 
found the Count de Brienne and the Queen’s ser- 
vants with her carriage near the bridge. He also 
found, on reaching the chateau, two ladders pre- 
pared by Brienne, which enabled him to reach the 
terrace and the Queen’s window on the second 
floor. He climbed up. The window was fastened. 
He knocked. They hesitated to open, and from 
the top of the ladder he could see the scenes trans- 
piring within. The Queen’s attendants, ignorant of 
the complicity of the Duc d’Epernon, and shocked 
at the risks involved in her sudden act, opposed it 
vehemently. The Queen-Mother had caused her 
jewels to be packed, and she wore a short dress. 
She commanded that the window be opened. Ca- 
dillac sprang into the room and threw himself at her 
feet. When he spoke the name of d’Epernon the 
opposition was silenced. The Queen-Mother fas- 
tened up her own gown to her belt, and moved to- 
wards the window. The Count de Brienne de- 
scended first, the Queen went next, Du Plessis fol- 
lowed her, and then Cadillac, two officers of the 
guard and her maid, Catherine. 

The window was more than one hundred and 
twenty feet above the ground. The Queen, who 
was stout and heavy, had great difficulty in de- 
scending the first ladder. On reaching the terrace 
she declared herself exhausted, and refused to set 
foot upon the second. Fortunately, the terrace had 
crumbled at this point. She was placed upon a 
cloak attached to ropes and dragged down the 
breach, reaching the bottom unharmed. The Count 
de Brienne and Du Plessis each gave her an arm, 
and thus supported her steps towards the river. The 
group was met by soldiers, who made rude jests at 
sight of the woman walking between two men. 
The Queen herself said gaily: “They take me for a 
light woman.” 

Soon they were at the bridge. The Queen got 
into the carriage with the Count de Brienne, Du 
Plessis and her maid, Catherine. The caskets of 
gold and silver were packed in. As the Queen 
could not be in the carriage without light, as soon 
as they left the suburbs torches were lighted. A 
messenger galloped to Montrichard, where the 
Archbishop of Toulouse and Rucillai were in wait- 
ing. Unable to rest, the latter galloped ahead with 
several followers, and was the first to salute the 
Queen. 

At Montrichard the Archbishop of Toulouse did 
her homage. Horses were changed and _ they 
pushed on towards Loches, where, a league from 
the city, the Duc d’Epernon, with a troop of one 
hundred and fifty men, saluted the Queen-Mother 
and tendered his service. She spared neither 
thanks, promises nor ecstasies. At her command 
the Duke took a seat in her carriage, and they 
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thus entered Loches, well pleased with their suc- 
cess, yet already anxious as to the final results of 
their audacity. 

When the Queen’s flight was discovered, and 
communicated to her son at Saint-Germain, great 
was the dismay. Louis XIII. returned at once to 
Paris and called the councils together. His first 
thought was to take arms against his revolted 
vassal. Luynes enraged, and most of the ministers 
were for war; but President Jeannin showed the 
dangers and certain ill consequences of a renewal 
of civil war in France. A general conspiracy of the 
dissatisfied higher nobility was apprehended— 
Condé, Montmorency, the Duc de Ventadour, 
Montespan, Bouillon, the Marquis de la Force, 
Saint-Luc Pardaillan, Soubise, M. le Grand, the 
Guises, all had some scores to settle, and all were 
suspected. Parliament was called and showed itself 
averse to furnishing the munitions of war. The 
Nuncio, Bentivoglio, brought moderate counsels 
to the King, and moderate counsels prevailed. An 
arrogant and complaining letter from the Queen- 
Mother to the King was answered by an appeal to 
her maternal feelings. No blame was attributed to 
her; but the Duke was charged with the whole af- 
fair. She was urged to restore peace to France, 
and assured that if Blois was distasteful to her she 
should choose her own residence in any part of the 
kingdom. 

The Duke was deprived of his high offices and 
removed from his military command. It was an- 
nounced that he would be excluded from any com- 
promise effected, and pursued for rebellion and 
treason. 

In the effort to separate the cause of the Duke 
from that of the Queen-Mother, and to treat with 
her in a gentle and conciliatory spirit, the blunder 
was recognized that had been committed in de- 
priving the Queen of the wise and astute adviser 
driven from her in an impulse of inconsiderate 
rancor, leaving her to fall into the arms of d’Eper- 
non and Rucillai. At this critical moment, in the 
hostile and prejudiced court, Richelieu had a 
friend at the ear of the King—Peére Joseph. A few 
days after the scandal of the Queen’s flight, a letter 
written by the King was dispatched to Avignon by 
the sure hands of Du Tremblay, the brother of 
Joseph, and delivered to the Bishop. The letter 
was a command to Richelieu to go at once to the 
Queen-Mother at Angouléme. 

The Bishop needed little pressing. By an inter- 
esting coincidence, he had used the few days pre- 
vious in settling his affairs and making ready, he 
declared, for his “death”! Receiving the King’s 
letter the 7th of March he set forth the following 
day, and traveled in his carriage across the rugged 
Auvergne, through snow and ice, escaping more 
than one ambush, and arriving at Angouléme on 
the 27th, one year to the day since he had been ex- 
iled from his diocese. The Queen received him 
with pndisguised joy. He immediately resumed his 
authority and privileges in her household. Every 
detail of what had occurred was unfolded to him, 
and while his triumph over his enemies grew more 
and more pronounced, d’Epernon and Rucellai 
gradually realized that their fingers had pulled his 
chestnuts from the fire. 
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THE AFRICAN PIGMIES AND THEIR PECULIARITIES* 





In the course of my travels I came more than 
once across the pigmies, and had every chance of 
studying the make and manners of these queer lit- 
tle freaks, whose history has ever had a strange at- 
traction for ethnologists. Stanley saw and took 
stock of them, and succeeded in interviewing one of 
their princesses, who, with her people, lived in the 
gloom of the great Central African forest. But 
long before Mr. Stanley’s time Herodotus recorded 
their existence and customs. He tells us, in his own 
half-serious, half-humorous fashion, of a certain ill- 
fated warrior who sailed through the Pillars of 
Hercules, and after failing to double the Cape of 
Lybia, then supposed to be surrounded by water, 
returned to Egypt, and thence to the court of 
Xerxes, where, in detailing his adventures, he 
spoke of “a nation of little men who wore garments 
made of palm leaves, and who left, their cities and 
fled to the mountains on the approach of the inva- 
ders.” The Father of History is quite concise on 
this point, speaking with more authority than he 
does concerning the Troglodytes, who could only 
“screech like bats,” or the fabled Phoenix he so 
quaintly mocks at. 

Relics and stories of these manikins are to be 
found in all countries. Witness the dwarfs of the 
German mountains, the Scandinavian Trolls, and 
the Irish Leprechauns. True, these small folk are 
now legendary and belong to the enchanted realm 
of fairyland; but I have no doubt that at one time 
they flourished on the face of the earth in the flesh, 
being ultimately killed off to allow the survival of 
the fittest; consequently it was of the highest in- 
terest to find some of them in their primitive and 
aboriginal state. 

While we know that once upon a time “there 
were giants in the land,” we have no record to 
show that they were tribal; but all dwarf history 
points to a family form, their weapons, customs 
and habits being but slightly varied. No nation of 
giants now exists on the face of the earth; perhaps 
King Arthur and his knights slew the last of the 
British variety, and if any specimens remain. they 
are either attached to a traveling circus or killed by 
Jack the Giant Killer at Christmas time. The giant, 
in short, is either a myth or a monstrosity, but the 
pigmy is still a living and interesting fact. I came 
across them in the land of the Mabodé, to whom 
they are much attached, and while there had excep- 
tional opportunities of making a study of the 
Akka, as these wee people are called by the Mang- 
bettou. 

They are chiefly found among the Mabodé and 
Maigo tribes, or among the Momvus, their district 
being roughly between two and three degrees 
north. The Mabodé call them Balia, the Azandé 
Tikki-tikki. 

The term Akka, by which the Pigmies are known 
among the tribes speaking the Mang-bettou lan- 
guage, is a corrupt form of Achua or Wochua, the 
name by which the people call themselves, the pre- 
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fix W indicating the plural, and being common to 
other Bantu languages. They are known by dif- 
ferent names, according to the language of the peo- 
ple in whose territory they happen to have made 
their temporary settlement—Watwa in the basin 
of the Lunglulu, Balia by the Mabodé, and Batwa 
(singular Mutua, from the root Tua, twa), in many 
districts of Central Africa. 

Mr. Stanley classes them as kinsmen of the Cape 
Bushmen, and indeed there are many external evi- 
dences in support of this theory. Weismann con- 
siders the connection between the two races to be 
unquestionable ; and the few deviations in their phy- 
sical appearance are no doubt to be attributed to the 
influence of climate or the difference of environ- 
ment. If we compare Fritch’s observations on the 
Bushmen with those of other travelers on the Akka, 
we cannot fail to attach considerable credence to 
the theory of their relationship. 

Their height brings them to about the shoulder 
of a man of average stature, but they are by no 
means uniform in size. Some are not higher than 
the chest, while I have found others as tall as a 
negro of medium height; but they differ from the 
negroes in many points. They are lighter in com- 
plexion, and while the hair of the negro, be he never 
so fair in complexion, is invariably curly and black 
of the deepest hue, among the Akka it is not un- 
frequently a dark rusty brown. Nor are they so 
hairy as most negroes. The black pigmies, it is 
true, are covered with down, but the red have sel- 
dom very hirsute bodies. They are a well-propor- 
tioned race, and, with the exception of their re- 
markably short stature, may be regarded as normal 
and well developed, not degenerate, as has often 
been stated, though they are socially inferior to 
other tribes. , 

Nomads by nature, the communities of the Akka 
are at home in no particular country, but wander 
from place to place, supporting life by hunting. 
Though one place seems to be much the same as 
another to them, and to be valued only according to 
its possibilities as a hunting ground, these little 
people have a marked preference for the territories 
of certain tribes and an aversion to others, within 
whose confines they are seldom seen. They avoid 
the Megé, for instance, and show a predilection for 
living in the neighborhood of the Mabodé or Mom- 
vus settlements, where they are treated with some- 
thing more than mere toleration. 

They are, indeed, considered as valuable allies, 
whose assistance is worth having against an out- 
side foe; and, in spite of their small numbers, they 
are feared as well as respected from their revenge- 
ful nature and their hardihood in war. They, on 
their part, are quite willing to fight loyally for the 
chief under whose nominal rule they lead their 
gipsy life, and will remain in his district on these 
terms as long as relations between themselves and 
the chief are friendly. Otherwise they abandon 
their huts and move off at once to the neighbor- 
hood of another chief, where they settle afresh and 
continue to live under a similar tacit agreement. 

They are, however, quite independent, and con- 

















sider themselves under no obligation to the people 
of the tribe they may for the time be associated 
with. Thus they preserve their freedom, of which 
they are intensely jealous, and hold themselves en- 
tirely aloof from other natives, among whom they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage. 

Dr. Junker, in his travels in Africa, has alluded to 
the pigmies as being “thievish.” This, however, is 
unsupported by evidence, the doctor having none at 
his disposal, and is altogether incorrect. The 
pigmy will scorn theft, and whatever may be his 
failings and natural shortcomings, he ranks far 
above the negro in this respect. He will lie, de- 
ceive and trick as much as the worst of them, and 
often with a great deal more astuteness. He is 
cunning, revengeful and suspicious, but he will 
never steal. 

The pigmy is an excellent archer. In this ac- 
complishment he stands far ahead of his negro 
neighbors, and can perform feats of markmanship 
with his little bow and arrows that are really mar- 
velous. He will shoot three or four arrows, one 
after the other, with such rapidity that the last will 
have left the bow before the first has reached its 
goal. When an arrow misses its mark he will fly 
into a violent passion, breaking his bow and ar- 
rows in his rage. 

Fear of their vengeance causes them to be held 
in awe by other tribes. For instance, a pigmy will 
mark out a bunch of bananas in a plantation by 
shooting an arrow into the stalk, thus signifying 
his wish for them when sufficiently ripe. The 
owner of the tree, in dread of their displeasure, 
would never dream of removing the fruit or the 
arrow, but would leave it there until the pigmy 
should come for both. 

Their power of observation, as may be readily 
understood, is wonderfully keen. Accustomed to 
depend upon keenness of sight for his daily food, 
and by his hunter’s life brought into close contact 
with the dangers of the bush, it is not surprising 
that the pigmy should have cultivated quickness of 
sight and keenness of perception to a degree found 
among no other race of human beings. Mimicry, 
too, plays a large part in the formation and develop- 
ment of his character, evincing itself not only in his 
droll humor, but also in the serious facts of his 
everyday life, for he copies the weapons of his 
neighbors, and even their habits and customs, 
where these do not clash with his own. 

His mimicry is aided by a good memory, capable 
of retaining the most insignificant details for long 
periods. Dr. Junker tells a story of how he met an 
Akka at a camp whom he had measured for anthro- 
pometric purposes four years previously at Rum- 
bek. “His comical ways,” he says, “and quick, 
nimble movements made this little fellow the clown 
of our society. His imitations of Hawash 
Effendi in a towering rage, storming and abusing 
everybody, were a great success; and he took me 
off to the life, reproducing after four years, down 
to the minutest details and with surprising accuracy, 
my movements when measuring his body in 
Rumbek.” 

There are two tribes, distinguished as the black 
and the red Akka. The black pigmies are two or 
three inches taller than the red, but they are ob- 
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viously an inferior race, not so well formed, nor so 
intelligent-looking as their ruddy kinsmen. These 
two distinct tribes, who do not live together or ap- 
parently assimilate in any way, have in common a 
heavy overhanging upper lip, and do not tattoo. 
Extremely exclusive, shy, and wary when in the 
bush, when taken prisoners they become fearless 
and defiant. Very vindictive when they think them- 
selves unjustly treated, they are otherwise faithful. 
As an example of their natural qualities, I noted 
that they are remarkably jealous of one another. 
They make no friends of their own kind when 
among other tribes, but will become very friendly 
with the other natives. A parallel to this quality 
we find in the animal world, for wild birds will kill 
their tame kindred, and the wild mouse will, if he 
can get at them, kill his caged and delicate white 
brothers. 

Pigmies have apparently no ties of family affec- 
tion, such as those of mother to son, or sister to 
brother, and seem to be wanting in all social quali- 
ties, asking nothing more than to be let alone, to 
“live and let live.” 

Their villages, if such they can be called, consist 
of groups of perhaps thirty small beehive-shaped 
huts, each about four feet high. The entrance is a 
small opening a foot and a half high, allowing just 
room enough for them to creep through. They 
make their beds of sticks driven into the ground at 
four corners, with other sticks placed across, the 
whole being raised a few inches from the floor. 
Each village is under the leadership of a head man 
or chief. 

The low state of their mental development is 
shown by the following facts. They have no regard 
for time, nor have they any records or traditions of 
the past; no religion is known among them, nor 
have they any fetich rites. They do not seek to 
know the future by occult means, as do their neigh- 
bors. In short, they are, to my thinking, the 
closest link with the original Darwinian anthropoid 
ape extant. 

Pigmies are strong, sinewy and muscular, fear- 
less and daring. They have a dislike for water, and 
are not cleanly in their habits as are other tribes. 
Very few of them can swim, and probably they 
know nothing of the art, living, as they do, chiefly 
on dry land. 

The dress of the pigmies is very simple. The 
men wear a plain strip of cloth round the loins, the 
women simply a bunch of leaves. They have no 
ornaments of any kind—a fact which shows their 
low development, for women, as a rule, desire 
and use ornaments as attractions in savage life as 
well as in civilized. Possibly when the new pigmy 
woman arrives she will introduce necklaces and 
earrings. 

Musical instruments are unknown to them. Even 
their dancing is conducted without any sweeter 
sound than the rhythmical tapping of a bow with 
an arrow. Their whole idea of dancing is to strut 
round in a circle, with their legs quite stiff, beat- 
ing time with bow and arrow, as just mentioned, 
and adding absurd emphasis to the general effect 
by their set and solemn countenances. 

Having no religion, no family ties, no joy in 
sports or games, and no fixed home, their one ob- 
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ject and occupation is hunting, at which they are 
such adepts that it is a sight, as has been said be- 
fore, to see them handle their small bows and ar- 
rows. They also carry a short, light spear, a 
weapon they have copied from other tribes, but no 
shield, nor do they poison their arrows, which are 
not tipped with flint, as has been asserted. ‘ 

Fully occupied in hunting, pigmies do not culti- 
vate the soil, and for this reason, among others, as 
is the case with the Eskimo, they stand low in the 
scale of civilization. Skilful trappers and hunters, 
they can kill even elephants with their little bows 
and arrows, blinding the animal first by shooting at 
his eyes. Once he is blind they never leave him till 
he falls. 

They are remarkably clever fishermen. With a 
morsel of meat tied to a piece of string, and with- 
out the aid of a hook, they will succeed in landing 
heavy fish, while less skilled fishermen, with hooks 
and lines, may not be able to secure one. 

As a rule the pigmies take up their abode near a 
village of some big chief, where they are sure of 
finding large banana plantations. Though they 
grow no food of any kind on their own account, 
they are extremely fond of the unripe long banana, 
and their method of obtaining this delicacy is 
simple. On returning from a day’s hunting the 
pigmy carefully wraps up several small pieces of 
meat in grass or leaves, betakes himself to the 
nearest banana plantation, and, having selected the 
bunches of bananas he requires, shins up the tree, 
cuts down the branches selected, and in payment 
affixes one of the small packets of meat to the stem 
by a little wooden skewer. By this means he satis- 
fies his conscience, and can declare that he has not 
stolen the bananas, but only bought them, for the 
pigmy, as we have seen, is very angry at the merest 
suggestion of theft. 

Pigmies do no work of any sort or kind, purchas- 
ing their arrowheads, knives and spears from the 
neighboring tribes in exchange for meat, or for 
women whom they have seized in the bush. 

Each village has a chief, but there are no grada- 
tions of rank among the people. Every man fights 
for his own chief, and has no knowledge of com- 
bination, only fighting when necessity demands it. 
When they attack strangers in the bush they keep 
so close that nothing is seen of them except their 
arrows, but in the open they are very plucky. 
Owning no territory, and having nothing to make 
war for on their own account, they squat among 
this tribe or that, according to convenience, but 
they show no particular attachment to any one spot, 
wandering wee Ishmaelites as they are! Native 
chiefs often try to get hold of pigmy boys, whom 
they adopt, and who become a sort of bodyguard to 
them, and spies on their own people. 

A striking instance of their disregard for home 
and its memories was afforded when I had occasion 
to revisit the birthplace of my pigmy boy as I re- 
turned through the Mabodé country. He was with 
me at the time, but as we approached the village— 
they were still on the same encampment ground, or 
very near it—he showed not the least pleasure at 
the sight of the place. It might have been his first 
visit to the district, to judge by the absence of any 
display of emotion, or outward sign that the settle- 
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ment had once been the scene of his daily life. How- 
ever, as he had served me very well, apart from the 
natural laziness of his kind, | thought I might do 
him a good turn by offering him freedom to return 
to his people. 

To my surprise, he besought me to tell him what 
wrong he had done to be discharged like this. 1 
explained that, so far from having done wrong, he 
had pleased me so well that if he liked he might go 
back to his own people. He looked at me for a mo- 
ment in bewilderment; then he threw up his head 
with a proud gesture and walked away, thus inti- 
mating that he had not a very high opinion of the 
manner in which I proposed to reward faithful 
service. 

I called him back. 

“You may stay if you like,” I said; “but, bear in 
mind, that you may go if you like, and that if you 
don’t go now it may be impossible to do so later, 
even if you wish.” 

“But I don’t want to go,” he protested. 

I accepted this, and he went out. 

A few minutes later he returned. Evidently he 
had thought me angry with him, and it puzzled him 
to fit a cause for this, and so, in default of satis- 
factory explanation, he thought it best to propitiate 
me. 

“T'll tell you what I'll do,” he said. “If you will 
lend me five soldiers I'll place two there and two 
over there (indicating positions), and I'll go over 
there with the other. Then I'll call my father and 
mother into the ring, and we will capture them and 
bring them to you.” 

I think he was disappointed that I did not accept 
this curious proposition, which shed a clear light 
on his ideas of the fifth commandment. 

While I was staying at Nigangara Station Du 
Brency came in to spend a few days. He also had a 
pigmy boy in his service, being content like myself 
to suffer the troubles he caused for the sake of hav- 
ing such a good servant. But two pigmies in the 
same station were productive of more excitement 
than was pleasant. At first they regarded one an- 
other somewhat shyly, not to say with suspicion, 
and would have nothing to do with each other. 
From severe neutrality it came to defensive hos- 
tility, and before long to open warfare. Both were 
vindictive little wretches, never so happy as when 
quarreling. 

As it was a wise policy to be on good terms 
with the soldiers and “‘food-servants,”’ they reserved 
their spite for their own kind, and were at one an- 
other’s throats all day long, and on the most trivial 
grounds. One would get a little more food than 
the other; there would be sufficient reason for a 
fight, and they would race each other in bolting 
their bananas in order to get in the first blow; but 
fighting was always subservient to feeding. When 
they had battered each other’s little heads with their 
puny fists, a Houssa, or perhaps a white officer, 
would come out to see what the din was about, and 
would separate the combatants. 

“Well, why should he have more food than I 
had?” would be the proud explanation. “After all, 
he’s only a pigmy!”” This with great scorn, and 
the necessary vows of vengeance from the victim of 
outraged dignity. 
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They had no objection to being scolded in gen- 
uine anger, and took a rating manfully; but to be 
treated as children, or, worst of all, to be laughed 
at, was more than they would stand. 

A soldier was looking on amusedly at one of their 
mimic battles one afternoon in the drill-yard. The 
cause of war was a battered helmet that one of us 
had discarded. My pigmy had it on, and was de- 
fending his nine points of the law against his fellow- 
pigmy. The soldier made a jeering comment on 
my boy, who left his own quarrel and, without a 
moment’s hesitation, threw half a brick at the head 
of the soldier with all the force of which his little 
arm and big rage were capable. It would have hurt 
the Houssa more if it had hit him on the shins; as it 
was, it merely stunned him. Then the young rascal 
resumed his defence of the helmet. 

One of the most astonishing characteristics of 
these strange little people is their abnormal appe- 
tite for all sorts of food. Bananas are their chief 
delight. A pigmy, I have no hesitation in saying, 
eats, as a rule, twice as much as will suffice a full- 
grown man. He will take a stalk containing about 
sixty bananas, seat himself and eat them all at a 
meal—besides other food. Then he will lie and 
groan throughout the night, until morning comes, 
when he is ready to repeat the operation. A conse- 
quent and characteristic feature of his race is the 
distended abdomen; but, that considered, it is dif- 
ficult to imagine where he manages to stow the 
enormous quantity of food he can consume at a 
meal. Occasionally, when I have expressed sur- 
prise—when, for instance, he has surpassed even 
himself—he has assumed an uninterested air, as 
though the matter were merely the most common- 
place occurrence in the world, and the question one 
to be waived. 

“Yes,” he has said carelessly, “there were a few 
bananas there on a bunch, and I ate them. I sup- 
pose that is what they were there for. There’s 
nothing to be surprised about. I should like some 
more if there are any to be had.” 

As they have no cooking utensils, all their food 
is roasted or smoked. ; 

The Albino, while very frequently met with 
among the Azandé and one or two other tribes, is 
very rarely seen among the pigmies. I have met 
very few travelers in Central Africa who have ever 
seen the phenomenon of an Albino pigmy, and 
have only once met one myself during the whole 
period of my travels among the little race. This 
one was a character in his way. He was dead. 
white, without a vestige of color in his skin, about 
four feet high, and with all the characteristics of his 
kind. 

The pigmies have a curious method of fighting, 
which I have had occasion to observe several times. 
A stranger passing through the bush along a track 
is fair game to them, and they therefore conceal 
themselves when they hear footsteps approaching. 
It does not take much covert to hide a pigmy. As 
the unsuspecting victim goes by they send their lit- 
tle arrows at him, and, if the shot has told, the 
pigmy who has fired jumps up, utters a little cry, 
and pats his right arm with his left, immediately 
afterwards diving behind a bush plant or tree 
trunk. The pigmies do the sare when they are 
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fighting against excessive numbers in regular bush 
warfare. 

One gentle art employed against the stranger 
who comes by their way is amusing in its display 
of cunning. The pigmy fastens a cord to his foot 
at one end, affixing the other to the bough of a 
tree that may stretch across the forest path. Then 
concealing himself a few yards off he waits till he 
hears some one coming, when he gently agitates 
the string so as to shake the bough. Now the least 
thing of this kind, the slightest rustle or noise at- 
tracts the attention of the native, who, from mo- 
tives of self-preservation, is brought up to notice all 
the signs of the bush. Accordingly he stands still 
to see what is coming, and while he watches the 
curiously moving branch,. is promptly shot in the 
back by the concealed pigmy. “But,” said the 
pigmy, when rebuked for such treachery, “he was a 
stranger. He had no business to be there.” It is 
the old story of Leech’s over again: “A stranger! 
’Eave ’arf a brick at ’im!” 

A certain chief of the Momvus was literally a 
“big” chief, one of the fattest and most unwieldly 
of men it has ever been my lot to see. So corpu- 
lent had he become that he had long given up the 
practice of walking, always allowing himself to be 
carried about on a litter borne by four of his men. 
So he became fatter still. His head wife was a mas- 
sive matron, who added to her corpulency by like 
laziness. 

This big chief, in spite of his inability to walk, in- 
sisted on accompanying his men on all fighting ex- 
peditions, and personally directed their attacks 
from the elevation of his stretcher. On a certain 
occasion I have in my mind he was going down 
with his warriors to fight a neighboring Mabodé 
chief, and on his way unwittingly passed close to a 
pigmy encampment, whose inhabitants he had of- 
fended some time before. A flight of little arrows 
from an invisible foe was the first intimation he had 
of any danger. He could not get down, nor would 
it have served any practical purpose, because he 
would not have been able to run away. So he 
dropped back from his sitting posture and turned 
over on his face, calling to his wife to do the same, 
as he urged his bearers forward. Presently a pigmy 
darted out from behind a tiny bush and shot off two 
arrows in quick succession, then he patted his right 
arm with his left hand, uttered the peculiar little cry 
that signifies gratification for the effect of the shot, 
and disappeared again behind the bush. I looked 
and saw that both the chief and his wife, while lying 
face downward on their litters, had been shot in that 
part which thus naturally presented itself as a 
tempting target. 

Where one of their number dies he is buried, and 
there is an end to him and his memory. They 
wear no mourning, nor do they erect any 
memorials over the graves of their dead. 

Excellent servants, they are very fond of decking 
themselves out in the old clothes of their masters, 
no matter what the fit may be. They will strut 
about with an old hat, several sizes too large, com- 
ing down over their eyes, or augment their scanty 
costume by the addition of a tie, not in fun, but in 
the most serious matter possible, the nearest ap- 
proach to the decorative instinct I observed. 
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THE WORLD OVER: PEN PICTURES OF TRAVEL 


The Railroad Concession in Ching, ........ssceecesseeeee The Home Magazine 


The negotiations which brought about this con- 
cession were begun long before our war with Spain 
was thought of, and it has been said that the Chi- 
nese were greatly surprised at our martial activity 
during the struggle; that they supposed we were 
a very peaceable nation, like the Chinese them- 
selves forsooth, and that we were not likely to take 
up arms provided our interests in the East suffered 
under any unforeseen combination of the powers. 
But a curious train of events was to disabuse the 
Chinese mind of this notion. Almost immediately 
after the concession had been signed by the Chi- 
nese Government and by the officers of the Ameri- 
can syndicate, Havana was blockaded. Hawaii was 
annexed and the Philippines were reduced. It 
seemed as though a perfect succession of stepping 
stones had been made across the Pacific over which 
we might tread to take possession of what already 
had been granted by the Chinese Government. 

The story of how the concession for an Ameri- 
can railroad in China was obtained is a very inter- 
esting one. The events which led to it really be- 
gan twenty years ago. During the seventies there 
occurred a Chinese exclusion riot on our western 
coast in which several Chinamen were killed and 
others wounded. The affair greatly embittered the 
residential Chinese against the Government. At 
that time the collector of customs at Seattle was A. 
W. Bash. Mr. Bash had an idea that the Chinese 
had not been fairly treated and he offered to take 
up their cause and present it for consideration to 
the authorities in Washington. They gladly con- 
sented and the result was that Bash obtained for 
them an indemnity of $250,000. He made no capi- 
tal out of this for himself, but his action in the af- 
fair was greatly appreciated by the Chinamen, 
among whom he became “persona grata.’ Bash 
attempted to make nothing of the affair, for at the 
time a way, or means, or reason for doing so did 
not occur to him. A few years afterward, however, 
he became possessed of the idea that possibly he 
might use his influence with the Chinamen to se- 
cure a concession to construct a railroad in China. 
With this idea in mind he came East to New York 
and formed a company, of which Calvin S. Brice 
and other wealthy gentlemen were members. 
These gentlemen raised the necessary funds and 
equipped a surveying or general observing party, 
which proceeded to China to lay out plans and to 
look over the country through which the railroad 
would pass. The chief engineer of the party was 
one Captain Rich, who had been prominent in rail- 
road circles in the United States. The party trav- 
eled through China and selected a route over which 
the road might pass. For various reasons, how- 
ever, the scheme was not pushed through, and the 
party returned to America. That is, all returned 
with the exception of Captain Rich, whose abilities 
as an engineer greatly impressed the director of 
southern railroads in China, Sheng, whose star al- 
ready had begun to rise. Captain Rich remained in 
China in the employ of Sheng, with whom he is still 
associated. The other members of the party re- 


linquished their scheme for a time and the project 
slept for years. 

Perhaps it was fortunate that Captain Rich re- 
mained in China, for he has ever since held up to 
the eyes of his patron in the Far East the advisa- 
bility of granting a concession to Americans. It 
was fortunate because two or three years ago the 
syndicate became convinced that perhaps the old 
project had been relinquished too soon. At any 
rate, the times were more ripe for introducing such 
a project than they had been in the old days. 

Senator Brice determined to take the matter up 
again, and proceeded to interest American capital 
in it. Progressive ideas lately put forward by the 
Chinese Emperor seemed to warrant success for 
the scheme if rightly put forward. Negotiations 
were again opened up therefor. The influence of 
Captain Rich, and consequently of Sheng, who had 
now become very powerful in China, were brought 
to bear on the matter. The Chinese Minister in 
Washington, Wu Ting Fang, was also interviewed, 
and the ground having been gone over thoroughly, 
everything seemed propitious. By means of the in- 
fluence thus obtained communications were opened 
with the Chinese Emperor, his ministers, and the 
Chinese Parliament, or Tsung li Yamen.  Negotia- 
tions were carried on by cable, and the expense, 
each word running into dollars, was something 
enormous. It was decided to try and get the Chi- 
nese Government to invest the Chinese Minister in 
Washington with imperial authority to carry on the 
negotiations. After some trouble this was secured, 
Wu Ting Fang being granted full power to make 
and sign the contract. The negotiations were car- 
ried on personally between the Chinese Minister, 
Senator Brice, Thurlow Weed Barnes and others 
of the company. 

No exact reading of the articles to the compact 
have yet been announced, but the main point, that 
is the right to construct and operate a railroad 
through the centre of China, has been conceded and 
sanctioned by the Chinese Government. This rail- 
road will pass through several provinces, any two 
of which have a population equal to that of the 
United States. It will tap the whole valley of the 
Yang Tse Kiang, and its branches will run out in 
all directions. As stated above, it will extend from 
Hankow in a southerly direction, taking in the fol- 
lowing cities: Wuchang, Yochau, Changsha, 
Hangshan, Hangchan, Yungchan, Tau Kweilin, 
Pingloh, Wuchau, Shanking, Canton and finally 
Hong Kong. 





The Troglodytes Of Afric@.....ccccccccccccccrscccecsceccces St. Paul Dispatch 

If you want to be introduced to the slowest peo- 
ple in the world you must visit North Africa and 
make your way across the scorching desert that 
separates from the rest of the inhabitants of Africa 
the race known to the ancients as the Troglodytes, 
from the Greek “troglois,” a hole. They were given 
this name on account of the habit of living in holes 
in the ground, a habit that probably owes it origin 
to the fact’ that Old Sol in that quarter is a very 
merciless old tyrant, and life above ground is 
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scarcely bearable except when the sun has retired 
for the night. 

The Troglodytes are in the line of caravan travel, 
and are visited by these freight trains ef the African 
desert. No outside influence has been able, how- 
ever, to ween them from their ancient habits, their 
antique garb and their peculiar manner of living. 
So far as is known, the manners and customs of 
the Troglodytes have not changed since Bible 
times, and any one coming upon a group of these 
people in the present day and comparing their ap- 
pearance with descriptions extant that some his- 
torians have regarded as fabulous, will see that they 
are precisely the same now as they were many cen- 
turies ago. 

A Troglodyte city is the most curious dwelling 
place in the world. From the exterior it presents 
the aspect of a Roman circus. The habitations are 
built in layers one above the other, and form a cir- 
cular wall with a single entrance from the outside. 
All the doors of the houses open on the interior of 
the circular city. Each habitation has a door and a 
window. To get to them you climb a flight of 
steps cut in the wall, which brings you to the lower 
layer of houses. If you wish to go higher you 
climb another pair of steps to the houses above, and 
from here to the third row, if you are visiting some 
one living on the top of the pile. The doors are all 
fastened with the most primitive lock that is turned 
by means of a wooden key. 

Besides providing protection from their enemy 
the sun, the circular habitations with the dead walls 
outside form a strong fortress to guard the inhabi- 
tants from the attacks of neighboring tribes. In 
these more peaceful days, however, they. have no 
such fear before them, and so they use the walled 
city mostly for storing of crops, while they live in 
holes dug in the ground within the walls, and fre- 
quently change their position in search of pasture 
for the animals. 

The age of the cities is immense. The exact date 
when they were built is unknown, but it is believed 
that they antedate the birth of Christ. The people 
are peaceably disposed, in which phase of character 
they are superior to most other natives of Northern 
Africa. They are intelligent and hard working, 
tending their flocks and farming their land with 
patient energy. The approach to their country is 
so difficult and dangerous on account of the fright- 
ful gorges it is necessary to traverse and the risk 
of being overcome by the deadly sirocco, that the 
interesting people have been disturbed but little by 
Europeans. Now that archzologists are turning 
their attention to the ancient people, something 
more is being learned of them than was known 
heretofore. 





Chinese Hostelries,..........ccccceccteccces Correspondence Chicago Record 

The inns are the inns of the East—the inns that 
prevail everywhere in Asia, though the average 
tourist does not see them. Let me describe one of 
these Chinese inns. Turning sharp off the main 
street of the town, and passing through a gateway 
in a mud wall, you find yourself in a courtyard. One 
side is occupied by several rooms for guests. At 
one end of each room, filling about a third of the 
space, is a matted dais raised about two feet high. 
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Built under the dais is a fireplace of brick. On the 
dais is a small table standing about six inches high. 
The travelers spread their bedding on the dais 
and sleep there, or they squat cross-legged on the 
dais and eat their food from the six-inch-high table 
that rests there. The larger portion of the room, 
the space not occupied by the dais, has a floor of 
beaten earth, and it may contain a table or a couple 
of chairs, or it may contain nothing. Its purpose is 
to store the travelers’ baggage or merchandise. On 
the other three sides of the courtyard are stables for 
the pack animals and a kitchen used by every one. 

As the inn is enlarged to meet incfeased traffic 
there may be added to it additional courtyards, or 
corner-pieces, or long alleys, as the proprietor is 
able to buy or lease ground; but the principle of 
the extension is the same as that of the original de- 
sign. The inn lets to the traveler stable accommo- 
dation and a place where he may lay his bedding, 
and it provides him with the use of a kitchen and of 
a well. That is all in theory. The traveler must 
bring, and often does bring, his own food and for- 
age. He ought to draw his own water and himself 
boil it. But in practice, and under pressure of 
traffic, the inns have fallen into the way of keeping 
for sale a quantity of forage and of food, such as 
mutton, fowls and eggs, and the caretakers or serv- 
ants of the inn supply water, drawn from the well 
and boiled over the common fire. 

At every Chinese inn we stopped at boiling water 
was brought as soon as we alighted, in order that 
we might refresh ourselves with tea, which we were 
supposed to have with us; and if we hadn’t tea (as 
by outrunning our baggage) the tea was promptly 
supplied, and afterward paid for by our servant 
when he settled the bill. For that purpose the pay- 
ments were all in copper cash, each being of the 
value of about the tenth part of a halfpenny. 

All the inns at which we stopped between Pekin 
and Kalgan were built of beaten mud. The stables 
and the mangers were of the same material. 
Wood, which is dear, was only in use for doorways 
and window panes. The latter were latticed, and 
the lattices were in part blank and in part papered 
over. As the weather got colder more and more of 
the lattices would be papered up, until in winter 
fresh air would be practically excluded. My cus- 
tom was to examine the window frames, and if I 
thought there was not enough air space I made as 
much more as I thought fit by poking holes in the 
paper with my walking stick. No objection was 
made, for paper is cheap. 





A Spring Yielding Chicken Soup....Samuel Davis....The National Magazine 

There is in the State of Nevada a natural phe- 
nomenon, which, prior to investigation, might im- 
press one as belonging in more likelihood to the 
realm of fiction than to the realm of fact. It is a 
spring of calcareous deposits, located near Elko, 
which yields at first hand from mother earth what 
the inhabitants of the town regard as a better 
quality of chicken soup than can be concocted by 
any of the “chefs” of the various hotels along the 
line of the neighboring Southern Pacific Railway. 
Of course, this judgment of the Elkoites is not in- 
fallible, as what would pass as terrapin and cham- 
pagne with them might impress one not native 
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born as salt-cod and hardtack. It all depends upon 
how generous the goddess of civilization has been 
to them in her distribution of an epicurean taste. 

These springs have been known to the Indians 
in that vicinity for more than a hundred years; and 
long before the whites came to this country, the In- 
dians were in the habit of taking sick members of 
their tribes there where they pitched their tents 
and remained to drink the waters and bathe in them 
until they were cured. In the early days the 
Washoes and Piutes had many a battle for the pos- 
session of the springs, until it presently dawned 
upon them that the fights which took place in their 
vicinity resulted in death to more Indians than were 
cured by its waters. Tradition has it that they held 
a council of war somewhere between 1830 and 1840, 
signed a treaty of peace, and agreed to mutually 
share the benefits of the sanitarium. In 1868, the 
whites first became aware of the existence of the 
spring when it was discovered by Charles Lauten- 
schlager, who was prospecting for gold in that vi- 
cinity. A few years afterwards, John Kropper 
made a legal location of the place, taking up forty 
acres, which he sold to J. Von Alstine, who in turn 
transferred them to its present proprietor, who has 
remained in possession for the last twenty-seven 
years. The springs originally oozed out of the top 
of two rocky cones, but since tunnels were run into 
the side at a depth of about six feet, the springs 
tiow several thousand gallons a day. The one 
known as the Soup Spring is about two hundred 
yards from the hotel, and the waters contain sul- 
phur, magnesia, iron and soda with some copper. 
As the water runs out it is dipped up by tourists in 
glasses and a little pepper and salt added. The 
taste is then so much like chicken broth that it 
would easily pass for it if placed upon a hotel table. 
In order to test this proposition more thoroughly, 
the proprietor of the hotel once served some of the 
water to his guests as chicken broth, and no com- 
plaint was heard. There is no denying the fact that 
the chicken flavor is sufficiently pronounced to en- 
title it to the name it bears. 





The Uncertain Sands of Cape Cod......... sscsececececes Providence Journal 

Real estate is commonly and very properly con- 
sidered to be a thing that cannot easily take unto 
itself wings and fly. But Cape Cod real estate has 
peculiar properties that are all its own. It does not 
always stay where it belongs. On the contrary, it 
has habits of straying about in ways that are some- 
times productive of unpleasant results. Attempts 
have been made in the past, it is true, to anchor 
the soil of the Cape, so that it would not disappear 
from its accustomed place at unexpected times. 
These attempts have found form in the building of 
dykes, and the planting of shrubs, whose roots 
might be depended upon to hold the soil where it 
ordinarily should be found. But these attempts 
have not always been entirely successful. As a con- 
sequence it is possible to see on Cape Cod a lot of 
pine trees, that some one had reckoned upon as sev- 
eral acres of valuable woodland, each tree of which 
was at least thirty feet high, now buried beneath a 
lot of sand so that only the tip-top of the trees are 
visible to the eye. These trees have been buried 
up by the sand in a single storm. The sand of which 
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Cape Cod is made up is the buffet of every wind and 
storm, and whenever the heaviest blasts sweep over 
the peninsula they are sure to produce peculiar and 
usually unpleasant results. Many acres of sand are 
invariably, in a great storm, shifted about from 
place to place, and not only are personal belong- 
ings stolen by the winds, but town boundaries are 
sometimes changed, as was the case when, during 
a single storm, the entrance to Nauset Harbor was 
transported from the town of Eastham to the town 
of Orleans. 

As has been said, the soil of Cape Cod is the buf- 
fet of every wind and wave. Likewise the bed of 
the ocean surrounding the “backside” of the penin- 
sula is constantly shifting from place to place. From 
the forefinger at Provincetown to the “ragged el- 
bow” at Chatham, the coast is lined with dreaded 
sunken reefs and sandbars. If these unpleasant ob- 
structions to navigation would stay permanently in 
the place where they are indicated as being located 
upon the official charts the perils of seamen “round- 
ing the Cape” would be great enough. Many of 
these bars and reefs, though situated off the penin- 
sula’s coast, change their location and formation 
with every big storm, and therefore “coasters” can- 
not always tell, in rough weather, whether they are 
moving in safe or unsafe waters. It is this uncer- 
tainty as to the condition of affairs on the Cape’s 
shore that leads to most of the disasters that hap- 
pen to the smaller vessels that meet unpleasant fates 
in this vicinity during stormy weather. 

But although almost every vard of the Cape’s 
shore has been the cemetery of a small craft of some 
sort, it is not the little vessels that have gone to 
pieces on the sands that are most thought about. 
All along the coast the schooners, the packets, or 
the fisher boats have met their doom and the sad- 
eyed women at home listen to the waves’ unceasing 
requiem that tells them, whether they wish to listen 
or not, of some one dear to them whose life went 
out amid the breakers on the awful shifting sand- 
bars, perhaps in sight of home. 

The shifting sandbars claim their victims a few 
at atime. Their work of destruction may be com- 
pared to that of the infantry sharpshooters in bat- 
tle. The unfortunate creatures at whom the Storm 
King hurls his weapons of destruction are smitten 
one at a time, and are lost. Off the coast of the 
Cape, though, are some great bars and reefs whose 
locations, considered as a.whole, change but com- 
paratively little from year to year, and from storm 
to storm. These reefs and bars have in the main 
a world-wide reputation. To mention the name of 
some of them.,is to bring a quickening of the pulse 
and perhaps an evidence of dread to almost any 
seaman who knows about New England shores. 
The most feared of these reefs and bars are Pol- 
lock’s Rip, “The Handkerchief,” ‘“Shovelful,” and 
Peaked Hill Bars. The last-named of the reefs and 
bars is the one whose history has been most filled 
with scenes of terrible disaster and tragic death. 
It was off Peaked Hill Bars that most people think 
the Portland met her awful fate, and certainly over 
these bars floated the first of the wreckage that was 
found that came from the big side-wheeler that was 
guided out of Boston harbor, to meet an awful end, 
by the hands of Captain Hollis Blanchard. 
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Wonders of the Deep...........+. R.T. Hill. cccececeees Cuba and Porto Rico* 

Another feature of the American Mediterranean 
is its wonderful submarine topography. This is so 
intimately connected with the topography of the 
land that the relations of the latter cannot be un- 
derstood without a brief description of it. Beneath 
the blue waters is a configuration which, if it could 
be seen, would be as picturesque in relief as the 
Alps or Himalayas. Nowhere can such contrasts 
of relief be found within short distances. Some 
deeps vie in profundity with the altitudes of the 
near-by Andes, so that between the great Brownson 
Deep of twenty-five thousand feet to the summit of 
Chimborazo there is a difference in altitude of 
nearly ten miles. 

The deepest cavity yet revealed in the Atlantic 
occurs at a point due north of Porto Rico, where 
the soundings record a depth of forty-five hundred 
fathoms. This is known as the Brownson Deep. 
Some of the depressions, like the Bartlett Deep, are 
narrow troughs, only a few miles in width, but 
hundreds of miles in length, three miles in depth, 
and bordered by steep precipices and escarpments. 
Others, like the Sigsbee Deep, in the Gulf of 
Mexico, are great circular basins. There are long 
ridges beneath the waters, which, if elevated, would 
stand up like islands of to-day, and, as has been 
shown, have an intimate relation to the mountains 
of the land. Again, vast areas are underlain by shal- 
low banks less than five hundred feet deep, and 
often approaching the surface of the water, like 
thateextending from Jamaica to Honduras and the 
Bahama banks. The greater islands and the main- 
lands are bordered in places by submerged shelves. 

From a physiographic point of view all the isl- 
ands are the upward-projecting tops of a varied 
configuration, which has its greatest relief beneath 
the sea, and which is of no less interest to the stu- 
dent of physiography than the great irregularities 
of the land. The islands which form the outer 
rampart of the Caribbean Sea rise from submerged 
ridges. The Antilles, connected by submerged 
sills, none of which exceeds five hundred fathoms, 
also project upward from vast foundations beneath 
the water. These features strongly suggest the fact 
that the islands, as we see them to-day, were once 
much more extensive lands. 

The systematic exploration of these depths began 
in 1872 on the west side of Florida, under the di- 
rection of the American officers attached to the 
Coast Survey. Howell, Pourtales, Alexander 
Agassiz, Bartlett, Sigsbee, Baird, and others, have 
studied the bottoms. 

Special attention has also been paid to the marine 
fauna down to the darkest recesses of the abyss, and 
many startling discoveries have been made, which 
open marvelous vistas into the past evolution of life 
on the globe. It was formerly supposed that the 
marine fauna was confined to the surface or shal- 
low waters, and that the stillness of death reigned 
in gloomy recesses of the deep. But the dredgings 
of the Blake and other exploring vessels in depths 
of over two thousand fathoms have already in- 
creased the number of animal forms—the crusta- 
cean, for instance—from twenty to one hundred 
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and fifty species, grouped under forty new genera. 
‘the deep waters are also found to be extremely 
rich in forms resembling the fossils of former ge- 
ological epochs, and to comprise numerous phos- 
phorescent species. In certain places the marine 
bed is covered with living organisms; in the chan- 
nels of the Windward Islands, near Guadeloupe, 
and the Saintes, and about St. Vincent and Barba- 
dos, dense forests of pentacrini undulate on the bot- 
tom like aquatic plants. 

The purely biologic aspect of the sea life is not 
more wonderful than the architectural work that 
deep-sea animals and the millions of mollusks and 
coral polyps which inhabit the shallower waters and 
banks perform. ‘These extract the lime carried in 
solution by the translucent seawater, and convert it 
into the shells and corals which are so large a part 
of the beach sands, ‘and the glaring white limestones 
which are conspicuous features in the West Indian 
Islands and the Florida and Yucatan peninsulas. 

The embryonic coral polyp is a free swimmer in 
the sea, which in a second stage of its life-history 
becomes permanently fixed on the banks, and de- 
votes the remainder of its life to extracting calcium 
carbonate from the sea and assimilating it into its 
stony skeleton. It will thrive only on shallow 
banks less than one hundred fathoms deep, and 
where the temperature and clearness of the water 
are to its liking. Once domiciled, it grows up- 
ward, and, dying, leaves a huge skeleton of stone, 
upon which other polyps become fixed and add 
their sum to the mass. Gradually the growth 
reaches the surface of the waters, when the waves 
and winds disintegrate it into calcareous sand and 
soil upon which vegetation finds root. Thus the 
coral islands are born. 

The coral-builders are at work over a vast range, 
which is estimated at one-fourth of the marine sur- 
face of the region. To their incessant toil must be 
largely attributed the formation of much of the cal- 
careous plateaus by which the Yucatan and Florida 
straits are contracted on both sides, as well as of 
those rocky ledges which are washed by high tides, 
and are revealed only by sandy dunes, such as the 
Salt Key, or by their fringe of mangroves, like 
some of the Florida Keys, and Anegada with its 
prolongation, the dreaded Horseshoe Reef con- 
necting it with the Virgin Islands. More than half 
the Cuban seaboard, the various groups of the Ba- 
hamas, the eastern members of the Lesser Antilles, 
and the Bermudas are largely of coralline origin. 

The muddy deposits in the central parts of the 
Gulf and of the Caribbean Sea are derived chiefly 
from the remains of pteropods. In other places the 
shells of foraminifers make up the bottom. It is 
only around the interior margin of the Gulf of 
Mexico that silicious sands and other land débris 
brought down by rivers constitute the beach ma- 
terial with which we are familiar in the United 
States ; and, great as this is in quantity, it seems in- 
significant in comparison with the vast amount of 
limestone which the lower forms of life are creating 
through organic agencies, and which, as we shall 
see, is the rock-making material of all the non- 
volcanic islands of the West Indies, and one of the 
conspicuous features which give them individuality 
of color, soil and landscape. 








[Paul Grande, narrator of the following, with his 
cousin, Marc de Mer, two representative seigneurial 
Acadians, are being taken captive into exile with the Grand 
Pré villagers under the decree of 1755, which banished 
the French from English possessions. They have planned 
an escape from the hold of the vessel where they are con- 
fined, intending to overpower the guards and obtain com- 
mand of the ship, when Paul learns that Yvonne de 
Lamourie, whom in happier days he had despaired of win- 
ning because of an English marriage arranged for her by 
her parents, has fled from home to share his captivity and 
exile, and is already on board.] 


That night the weather fell thick, and the wind 
freshening suddenly the ship dropped anchor. 
Captain Eliphalet Wrye was not so familiar with 
the reefs and tides of Fundy that he cared to navi- 
gate her waters in the dark. This we considered 
very favorable to our enterprise, for the tide run- 
ning strongly, and the wind against it, kicked up a 
pother that made the hold re-echo. 

The time agreed upon was toward three, when 
those asleep are heaviest. I think that most of our 
men slept, but with that consciousness of events im- 
pending which would bring them wide-awake on 
the instant. Marc, I know, lay sleeping like a child. 
But for me no sleep, no sleep indeed. I could not 
spare a minute from the delight of thinking and 
dreaming. Here I lay in irons, a captive, an exile; 
but my beloved had come. 

“She has come, my beloved!” I kept saying over 
and over to myself. . . . 

My revery was broken by Marc laying free hands 
upon mine. 

“Are you awake?” he whispered. “The time has 
come. See, this is the way to open them.” And 
very easily, as it seemed, he slipped the iron from 
my wrists. 

“Feel,” he went on, in the same soft whisper. I 
followed his fingers in the dimness. There was no 
light, but the murk of a smoky lanthorn some way 
off, where the guards sat dejectedly smoking, and 
I caught the method of unlocking the spring. ‘Free 
your next neighbor, and pass the word along,” 
continued Marc; and I did so. It was all managed 
with noiseless precision. . . . 

As I reached the deck the sentry, not three paces 
distant, was just turning. With a yell to warn his 
comrades he sprang at me. Nimbly I avoided his 
bayonet thrust, and the butt of my musket brought 
him down. I had reserved my fire for the possi- 
bility of a more dangerous encounter. 

There were shouts along the deck—and shots— 
and I saw sailors running up, and then more sol- 
diers—and I sprang to meet them. But already 
Marc was at my side, and a dozen, nay, a score, of 
my fellow-captives. In a breath, as it were, the 
score doubled and trebled — the hold seemed to 
sprout them forth, so hotly they came. 

There were but few shots, and a fall or two with 
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groans. The thing was over before it was well be- 
gun, so perfect had been the surprise. We had all 
who were on deck in irons, save for three slain and 
one greviously wounded. Those who had been 
asleep in their bunks when the alarm was given 
now promptly gave themselves up, soldiers and 
sailors alike, being not mad enough to play out a 
lost game. Handcuffs were abundant, which made 
our work the simpler. 

As I went forward, wondering where Shafto was 
this while, I was met by La Mouche and two others 
leading a prisoner. It was Captain Eliphalet, with 
blood on his face, sorely dazed, but undaunted. In- 
dignation and reproach so struggled within him 
that he could not for the moment find speech. 

“Pardon, I beseech you, Captain Wrye,” I made 
haste to say, “the need which has compelled me to 
make such rude return for your courtesy. This,” 
and I tapped his irons with my finger, “is but for 
an hour or two at most, till we get things on our 
ship fitly ordered. Then, believe me, you will find 
that this is merely a somewhat abrupt reversal of 
the positions of host and guest.” 

I fear that Captain Eliphalet’s reply was going to 
be a rude one, but if so it was quenched at his lips. 
The door of the cabin opened, a bright light 
streamed forth, and down it glided Yvonne in her 
white gown, the black lace over her head. 

“Oh, Paul, what has happened? Are you—are 
you safe?” she asked breathlessly, ’twixed laughing 
and tears. The shooting and shouting had aroused 
her roughly. 

“Quite safe, my dearest,” I whispered. 
the ships is ours.” 

All that this meant flashed upon her, and her face 
flushed, her eyes dilated. But before she found 
voice to welcome the great news, her glance fell 
upon Captain Eliphalet’s blood-stained counte- 
nance, and her joy faded into compassion. 

“Oh,” she cried, “you are not wounded, surely, 
surely!” And she pressed her handkerchief piti- 
fully to the blood spots. 

“It is nothing, nothing, mademoiselle, but a mere 
scratch, or bruise, rather,’ stammered Captain 
Eliphalet. Then she saw that his hands were 
fettered. 

“Paul,” she exclaimed, turning upon me a face 
grown very white and grave. “And he was so kind 
to me! How could you?” 

“As a matter of fact, I didn’t, Yvonne,” said I. 
“But this is what I am going to do.” 

Slipping off the irons I tossed them into the 
sea. 

“Captain Wrye,” said I to him, with a bow, “I 
have much yet to do, and I must not stay here any 
longer. May I commit to your charge for a little 
while what is more precious than all else?” 

Yvonne thanked me with a look, and laid her 
hand on the captain’s arm. 

“We will dress your wound, monsieur,” said she. 
‘Mother Péche has a wondrous skill in such mat- 
ters.” And she led the captain away. 


“And— 




















By this Marc was come up, with a squad of his 
men fully armed. Some half score approached the 
second cabin. A window opened, a thin stream of 
fire flashed out, with a sharp report of a pistol, and 
a man fell, shot through the head. Another report, 
with the red streak in the front of it, and a tall Aca- 
dian threw up his arms, screamed chokingly, and 
dropped across a coil of rope. 

The precise Lieutenant Shafto had awakened to 
the state of affairs. 

“Down with the door, men, before he can load 
again!” shouted Marc, springing forward, and long 
Philibert picked up a light spar which lay at hand, 
very well suited to the purpose. 

But there was no need of it. The door was 
thrown open, and in the light from Yvonne’s cabin 
was revealed the form of the English officer. He 
stood in his doorway, very angry and scornful, the 
point of his sword thrust passionately against the 
deck in front of him. A fine and brave figure he 
was, as he stood there in his stockings, breeches, 
and fairly beruffled shirt, for he had not just now 
taken time to perfect his toilet with the customary 
care. In this attitude he paused for a_ second, 
lightly springing his sword, and scowling upon us. 

“T must ask you to surrender, monsieur,” said 
Marc, advancing. “The ship is in our hands. I 
shall be glad to accept your parole.” 

“T will not surrender!” he answered, curtly. “If 
there be a gentleman among you who can use a 
sword I am willing to fight him. If not, I will see 
how many of this rabble I can take with me.” And 
he jerked his head toward the two whom he had 
shot down. 

“T will cross swords with you,” I cried, getting 
ahead of Marc, “and will count myself much hon- 
ored in meeting so brave a gentleman. But you 
English took my sword from me, and up to the 
present have neglected to give it back.” 

“T have swords, of course, monsieur,” he replied, 
his face lighting with satisfaction as he stepped 
back into his cabin to get them. 

But some one else was not satisfied. Yvonne's 
hands were on my arm; her eyes, wide with terror, 
imploring mine. “Don’t! It will kill me, dear! 
Oh, what madness! Have you no pity for me?” 
she gasped. 

I looked at her reassuringly, not liking to say 
there was no danger, lest I should seem to boast; 
and so instant was her reading of my thought that 
even as I looked the fear died out of her face. 

“It is nothing, dear heart. Ask Marc,” I whis- 
pered. She turned to him with the question in her 
eyes. 

“Paul is the best sword in New France,” said 
Marc, quietly, “not even excepting my father, the 
Sieur de Briart.” 

Now so quickly was the confidence of my own 
heart transferred into the heart of my beloved that 
she was no more afraid. Inded, what she said was: 

“You must not hurt him, Paul! He has been 
very nice to me!” and this in a voice so clear that 
Shafto himself heard it as he came out with the 
swords. It ruffled him, but he bowed low to her in 
acknowledgment of her interest. 

“They are of the same length. Choose, mon- 
sieur!”’ said he, holding them out to me. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE ACADIAN EXILE 
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I took the nearest, and knew as soon as the hilt 
was in my hand that it was an honest weapon, of 
English make, something slow in action and lack- 
ing subtlety of response, but adequate to the pres- 
ent enterprise. Lanthorns were brought, and so 
disposed by Marc’s orders that the light should fall 
fairly for one as for the other. The Englishman 
had regained his good temper—or a civil semblance 
of it, and marked the preparations with approval. 

“You have had abundant experience, I perceive, 
in the arbitrament of gentlemen,” said he. 

“My cousin has, in particular, monsieur,” replied 
Marc, dryly. Whereupon Mr. Shafto turned upon 
me a scrutiny of unaffected interest. 

A moment more and the swords set up that thin 
and venomous whispering of theirs. Now, what I 
am not going to do, even to please Yvonne, is— 
undertake to describe that combat. She wishes it, 
because under my instruction she has learned to 
fence very cunningly herself. But to me the affair 
was unpleasant, because I saw from the first a 
brave gentleman, and a good enough swordsman 
as these English go, hopelessly overmatched. I 
would not do him the discredit of seeming to play 
with him. He fenced very hotly, too. He wanted 
blood, being bitter and humiliated. After a few 
minutes of quick play I thought it best to prick 
him a little sharply in the arm. The blood spurted 
scarlet over his white sleeve, and I sprang back, 
dropping my point. 

“Are you satisfied, monsieur?” I asked. 

“No, never! Guard yourself, sir!” he cried, 
angrily, taking two quick steps after me. 

During the next two minutes or so he was so 
impetuous as to keep me quite occupied, and I was 
about concluding to disarm him when there came 
a strange intervention. It was most irregular, but 
the wisest of women seem to have small regard for 
points of stringency in masculine etiquette. At a 
most knowingly calculated moment there de- 
scended between us, entangling and diverting the 
points of our weapons, what but a flutter of black 
lace! 

“TI will not have either of you defeated!” came 
Yvonne’s voice, gayly imperious. “You shall both 
of you surrender at once—to me! There is no dis- 
honor, gentlemen, in surrendering to a woman!” 

It was a most gracious thought on her part, to 
save a brave man from humiliation, and my worship 
of her deepened, if that were possible. As for the 
elegant Mr. Shafto he was palpably taken aback, 
and glowered rudely for a space of some seconds. 
Then he came to himself and accepted the diver- 
sion with good grace. With a very low bow he 
presented his sword-hilt to Yvonne, saying: 

“To you, and to you only, I yield myself a pris- 
oner, Mademoiselle de Lamourie.” 

Yvonne took the sword, examined it with gay 
concern on this side and on that, tried it against the 
deck as she had seen him do, and then, without so 
much as a glance at Marc or me for permission, 
gravely returned it to him. 

“Keep it, monsieur,” she said. “I have no use 
for it at present; and I trust to hold my prisoners, 

whether they be armed or defenceless.” 

“That you will, mademoiselle, I’ll wager,” spoke 
up Captain Eliphalet, just behind. 
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IN DIALECT: SELECTIONS OF CHARACTER VERSE 





Lover's Lane,........ee0eee Paul Lawrence Dunbar,.............. The Century 


Summah night an’ sighin’ breeze, 
’Long de lovah’s lane; 

Frien’ly, shadder-mekin’ trees, 
’Long de lovah’s lane. 

White folks’ wo’k all done up gran’— 

Me an’ ’Mandy han’-in-han’ 

Struttin’ lak we owned de lan’, 
"Long de lovah’s lane. 


Owl a-settin’ ‘side de road, 
’Long de lovah’s lane. 

Lookin’ at us lak he knowed 
Dis uz lovah’s lane. 

Go on, hoot yo’ mou'’nful tune, 

You ain’ nevah loved in June, 

An’ come hidin’ f'om de moon 
Down in lovah’s lane. 


Bush it ben’ an’ nod an’ sway, 
Down in lovah’s lane, 

Tryin’ to hyeah me whut I say 
’Long de lovah’s lane. 

But I whispahs low lak dis, 

An’ my ’Mandy smile huh bliss— 

Mistah Bush he shek his fis’, 
Down in lovah’s lane. 


Whut I keer ef day is long, 
Down in lovah’s lane. 

I kin allus sing a song 
’Long de lovah’s lane. 

An’ de wo'ds I hyeah an’ say 

Meks up fu’ de weary day 

W’en I’s strollin’ by de way, 
Down in lovah’s lane. 


An’ dis t’ought will allus rise 
Down in lovah’s lane: 

Wondah whethah in de skies 
Dey’s a lovah’s lane. 

Ef dey ain’t, I tell you true, 

’Ligion do look mighty blue, 

’Cause I do’ know whut I'll do 
*Dout a lovah’s lane. 


“Cyrano de Bergerac"’......... R. Hartley....... New York Dramatic Mirror 

“At the Palace, out in Cripple, we've been playing 
repertoire— 

The Hidden Hand, The Fire Patrol, M’liss, and many 
more 


Of the same kind of dramas that I can’t enumerate— 

My wife and I and Jimmy being Star Triumvirate. 

‘We did right well?’ Oh, yes, sir—we made a tidy stack, 

But lost it all producing this Cyrano Bergerac. 

‘Forget the “de” ’? Not much, sir. You see, the fellows 
there 

Are prejudiced against a name that has an uppish air; 

They know exactly what they want—demand the newest 
plays— 

So when the New York papers came they caught the 
latest craze, 

And came around to warn us that they’d rip us up the 
back 

Unless we promptly gave ’em this Cyrano Bergerac. 


‘Great Scott!’ says Jim, 


“We sent for it—at last it came. 
‘it’s Greek, 
Or Latin or some foreign tongue that none of us can 
speak!’ 


That stumped us!—'till we ran across the chef of Wolfe's 
hotel, 

A greasy little Dago—but he knew the lingo well: 

And so we took the drama to his evil-smelling shack, 

And turned his talents loose upon Cyrano Bergerac. 


“He worked like mad, that Dago did, through all the 
night and day, 

Translatin’ and expurgin’ and improvin’ on the play; 

He introduced some clever gags and dances for Roxane, 

And raised the adaptation to a high artistic plane; 

And, let me tell you, when ’twas done there wasn’t any 
lack 

Of good dramatic action in Cyrano Bergerac. 


“The costumes and the settings were elaborately planned: 
That is, we did the best we could with what we had on 
hand— 
And—well, to make the story short, the evening came at 
last, 
And brought with it an audience I’ve never seen sur- 
passed, 
From Pemberton and Victor, from Gillette and Rusty 
Tack, 
The boys came down in crowds to see Cyrano Bergerac. 


“The curtain rose amid applause—the orchestra forgot 

To finish up the overture—excitement was so hot. 

The play began—You've seen it, sir? It’s beautiful— 
you're right— 

But you have never seen it as we put it on that night. 

Of course, I played the title rdle, and when I entered— 
back— 

I swore we had a winner in Cyrano Bergerac. 


“But Bloody Bill, of Pemberton, up from his seat arose, 
And laid a bet with Canyon Kid he’d amputate my nose 
From where he stood. He drew his gun—a shot—the 

bullet bore 
My property proboscis clear across to Bennett's store. 
‘He made a hit’? That’s true, sir; but after that, alack! 
The boys showed little interest in Cyrano Bergerac. 


“That’s all there is to tell, sir—it went from bad to worse; 
Whenever I went on the stage some hobo, with a curse, 
Would rise up in the gallery, the same as Bloody Bill, 
And mutilate my make-up with his damned revo'ver 
skill. 

We closed the house, and walked the ties—I’m happy to 
be back— 

And never will I play again Cyrano Bergerac.” 


Mother’s Punkin Pie. ...ccccccccccccccsesecccecvevccecscesees Detroit Journa 
These days of cool September, 
An’ hazy night an’ morn, 
Set me thinkin’ o’ the punkins 
Among the rustlin’ corn; 
An’ I'm back again with mother 
A lookin’ in her eyes, 
An’ thinkin’ they are sweet’nin’, 
Her famous punkin pies. 


Fer when from out the oven, 
A crispy golden brown, 

The crust in flaky scollops, 
Like lace upon a gown, 

She used tu take an’ set "em 
In rows tu feast my eyes, 

I jest thanked God fer mother, 
An’ mother’s punkin pies. 
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Why all I’ve larned of natur, 
An’ human natur’s wiles, 
An’ the rugged path tu glory, 
I owe tu mother’s smiles, 
As she helped us plant the punkin 
An’ corn, ’neath April skies, 
An’ told me how the seasons 
Ripened her punkin pies. 


I tell you there ain’t nuthin’ 
Upon this livin’ earth, 
A man kin larn tu treasure 
Of everlastin’ worth, 
Like things his mother taught him, 
When his big an’ honest eves 
Was watchin’ her contrivin’ 
Them golden punkin pies. 


The Love of Donald Nair...........4 B.D. CMG. ccccceceese The Criterion 


I would I were near to my ain love 
As she spins the wool sae fine; 
I would I could stan’ by the byreside 
As she’s drivin’ hame the kine. 
But wae’s me; out on the moor it’s dark, 
The wind blaws cauld off sea, 
An’ what has a man to do wi’ love 
When he’s left alone to dee? 


When’s deein’ alone an’ wounded sair, 
And her brother he dealt the blow 
To me wha wadna hae hurt a hair 
Of her kinsmen, high or low? 
But ah, I would I were near my love 
To see her on bended knee 
Prayin’ for mother an’ brother an’ a’ 
Afore I turn an’ dee. 


I would I could see my love asleep, 
Not drowsy wi’ death like me, 
But smilin’ saft in a dream sae sweet 
Of my love that ne’er can be; 
For ah, my bluid’s on the tall, wet grass, 
An’ the lock of her hair’s dyed red, 
An’ what is love when the eyes gang blind. 
An’ what when a man is dead? 


I could hae killed him, her brother, here; 
Yet I wadna turn an’ flee. 
He thocht I came courtin’ the lass he wooed; 
The secret will dee wi’ me. 
O love, my ain, my winsome love, 
I’d ask but your face to see 


As it laughs on your brother to-morrow morn, 


To see it afore I dee. 


The Ruler in the Town,........++. Hawlis Wilkins. ..... 20005. New{YorkyWorld 


Jim Coogan was a wurrukin’ man 
Who wurruked the livelong day, 
An’ ivery week he used to sneak 
Two dollars from his pay, 
An’ put it in a stockin’, 
Where ’twas safely salted down— 
Now look at him; this silfsame Jim 
Is ruler iv the town. 


He wasn’t like the most iv them, 
That think they’re doin’ proud 

To draw their pay aich Sathurday 
And spind it on the crowd. 

He saved a voter’s price aich week, 
An’ now he’s got raynown, 

For look at him, this silfsame Jim 
Is ruler iv the town. 


He’s prisident—jist think iv that! 
An’ has a sicretary 
Who has a clurruk to do the wurruk 
Phwile he drinks Tom-an’-Jerry. 
An’ phwin he’s prisidintin’ 
He wears a goolden crown 
A-top iv him—that same does Jim 
Phwin rulin’ iv the town. 


Now all I’ve got to say is this: 
Lave off yer blowin’ in; 

Save up yer stuff till ye’ve enough 
To wurruk the wurrukin’ min. 

Then reach for office ivery year; 
An’ phwin ye pull wan down, 

The same as him, ye’ll be, like Jim, 
The ruler iv the town. 


A Poor Unfortunate...........Frank L. S8tanton......... Atianta Constitution 


His hoss went dead an’ his mule went lame; 

He lost six cows in a poker game; 

A hurricane came on a summer’s day, 

An’ carried the house whar he lived away; 
Then a earthquake come when that was gone, 
An’ swallowed the land that the house stood on! 
An’ the tax collector, he come roun’ 

An’ charged him up fer the hole in the groun’! 
An’ the city marshal—he came in view, 

An’ said he wanted his street tax, too! 


Did hé moan an’ sigh? Did he set an’ cry 
An’ cuss the hurricane sweepin’ by? 

Did he grieve that his ole friends failed to call 
When the earthquake come an’ swallowed all? 
Never a word of blame he said, 

With all them troubles on top his head! 

Not him! ... He climbed to the top of the hill— 
Whar standin’ room wuz left him still, 

An’, barin’ his head, here’s what he said: 
“T reckon it’s time to git up an’ git; 

But, Lord, I hain’t had the measles yit!” 


Brn Te Ga vans cccccccctswonnesens0snccexesesonsegcess Atlanta’\Constitution 


He gits roun’ now on just one peg 
Ter beat the very lan’! 

Thank God! he’s only got one leg— 
They won’t take my ol’ man. 

(He lost that leg in our last war, 

But I could never tell whut fer.) 


I sets an’ sees him hobblin’ roun’— 
They’s sojers passin’ through, 
An’ “Dixie’s” wakin’ up the town, 
An’ “Yankee Doodle” too. 
I hears him holler, “Hip, hooray!” 
(Thank God! they can’t take him away.) 


He seen his fightin’ days. He went 
With Jackson an’ with Lee. 

An’ now he’s come ter be content 
Ter set roun’ home with me. 

He’s lost one leg—that’s gone shore. 

Thank God! he’ll never lose no more. 


But when the ban’ plays “Dixie”’—my! 
It sets him wild ag’in! 

He cheers the boys a-trompin’ by 
An’ want’s ter jine in! 

But I—I sez, “Come, that'll do! 

They don’t want one-leg folks like you.” 


So let ’em fight from left ter right 
All over sea an’ land— 
I thank the Lord, by day an’ night, 
They won’t take my ol’ man! 
He’s lost one leg—that’s gone fer shore. 
Thank God! he’ll never lose no more. 
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Millwrighting in the Middle Ages........ccceceeeceseees London Engineering 

Among the ancient records of the City of Can- 
terbury, to which we now have access through the 
reports of the Histarical Manuscripts Commission, 
is a very curious and interesting account of the 
expenses incurred in repairing a watermill in the 
fifteenth century. The mill in question, the 
“King’s Mill,” came into the possession of the city 
in the time of Henry III., 1216-1272, and the docu- 
ment belongs to the year 1480-1 (2d Edward IV.). 
It runs as follows: 


Reparatio Molendini Regii. 


In primus solut. Thome Strangbowe, mel- 
wright, operanti in molendins regio circa 
reparatione de le cogwhele orientalis molen- 


EE Sisson cisscoumoessaasswevesewe Xvili.d 
Et Joh. Chamber, carpenter, operanti ibidem per 
ii dies circa le plankyng stabuli molendini pre- 
ND sive cccuedoanioenia ee Ostia + scene caer xii.d 
Et solut. Thome Strangbowe pro reparatione 
et emendatione de le lagyer per ii dies........ xii.d 
Et solut. Ric. Warlow, mason, pro le plaaster 
de Parys, et pro labore suo circa emenda- 
tionem et removacionem ejusdem lyger...... xx.d 
Et solut. Tho. Strangbowe, operanti circa 
emendationem rote de le Watermell per quin- 
ME icivarcin ccaneu ee cweemiuse ne coke seeRie ii.s. vi.d. 
Et solut. pro X XV pedibus asseri pro emenda- 
tione ejusdem Waterwhele...............0.-- viii.d. 
Et solut. pro dimidis C. de iiii penynayll...... iid. 
Et solut. cuidam carpentario pro impositione 
iiorum Scolpeys et factura eorundem pro le 
gotter juxta le Kingesmell.................+. Xiiii.d. 
Et solut. Will. Richardson pro le Bolts ferreis, 
et VI forelokks pro le molendino aquatico.... xvi.d. 
Et solut. Tho. Strangbowe et Elizee fratrii suo 
operantibus ibidem per vii. dies, viz., impon- 
entibus novum quarterium in le cogwhele, et 
compositione ejusdem quarterii et emenda- 
tione dicte rote, et alliis necessariis.......... vii.s 
EE Ae ar mr rere XX.S. 


It will be noticed that the items do not total up 
to the amount given. The mixture of Latin, Eng- 
lish and French is very quaint; but the account will 
probably be followed without much difficulty. The 
first entry may be read: “First, paid Thome 
Strangebowe, millwright, working in the King’s 
Mill, about the repair of the eastern cogwheel of the 
mill, for three days, 18d.” “Le plankyng stabuli” 
probably refers to the flooring of the platform or 
loft; the millwright, it will be observed, does not 
touch this. What is meant by “lagyer” and “lyger” 
is not clear; possibly a foundation or bed for the 
shaft of the waterwheel is meant. The term “scol- 
peys” for the “gotter” likewise presents a difficulty ; 
possibly brackets or kneepieces are intended. 
“X XV. pedibus asseri” means twenty-five feet of 
boards, and “dimidis c. de iiii. penynayll,” half a 
hundred fourpenny nails. So far as we are aware 
this is the first instance, at any rate, in England, in 
which a millwright is identified by name; but, of 
course, even at this early date, the craft must have 
been quite an ancient one. Some thousands of 
water cornmills are mentioned in Domesday Book, 
say 400 years before. 


Getting Ready an Ocean Liner...... Franklin Matthews..... Harper's Weekly 

The dock management of a transatlantic line is 
complex. Nearly three hundred men are employed 
in it almost constantly in various capacities. The 
work consists solely of unloading and loading the 
vessels and in caring for the pier. When a ship 
is made fast to her pier it is the duty of the dock 
department to put the gangways in position, and 
the unloading begins at once. The passengers and 
their baggage are taken off first. If the mails have 
not been removed at quarantine during the night, 
they are also hustled off as the passengers are leav- 
ing the ship. Frequently two vessels of the Inter- 
national Navigation Company will arrive at the 
same hour. Their New York pier is without doubt 
the finest in the world for the discharge of freight 
and passengers. The passengers are taken from the 
deck to the second story of the pier. The baggage 
is landed there at the same time, and grouped un- 
der big letters. The customs officials are speedy in 
their work, and it is no common task to land and 
clear the pier of 1,000 passengers and their lug- 
gage in a little more than two hours. 

While the passengers are being cared for on the 
upper story of the pier, freight is being taken out 
of the ship to the ground floor. This requires the 
services of more than two hundred longshoremen. 
They are paid by the hour, and generally work for 
one line steadily. They know when a ship is to 
arrive, and although they are not employed con- 
stantly, because some days there are no ships of the 
line in port, they usually work for no other line. It 
requires nearly a score of foremen to manage this 
force of longshoremen, and to so dispose of the 
freight as it is taken from the ship as to require 
the least possible handling before its final removal 
by the consignees. So expert are these workmen 
that the biggest vessel of the line is usually un- 
loaded in about twenty-four hours of actual work. 
Although the ships of the American line are rarely 
in port more than four days, it is almost never 
necessary to work nights either to load or unload 
them. 

The dock management centers in a dock super- 
intendent. One of his numerous duties is to at- 
tend to the coaling of the ships. Of course, it is 
known almost to a ton how much coal a vessel will 
need to fill her bunkers after a voyage of ordinary 
length. The engine department makes requisition 
for a certain amount of coal, and at once the tugs 
begin to push the loaded canal-boats alongside the 
ship, and the disagreeable work of coaling begins. 
The coal is shoveled into scoops and swung on 
board, where it is stowed in bunkers. Every 
pound of it has to be disposed of by manual labor, 
but so expeditious are the men at the work that 
2,500 tons are usually stowed away in from fifteen 
to eighteen hours. 

The steamer once unloaded and most of the 
freight removed, another rush begins. The dock 
superintendent receives from the main business of- 
fice of the line lists of freight engagements. These 
are given to the head foreman or one of his dozen 
assistants, and he plans where to have the freight 
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deposited by the truckmen so as to require the least 
handling when it is stowed away on shipboard. 
From long experience the foreman and his assist- 
ants know just where certain grades of freight will 
be stowed in the ship, and as the trucks arrive they 
and their freight are disposed of systematically. The 
longshoremen keep pegging away at the piles of 
freight, and it is a race to keep the pier as clear as 
possible. 

The day before the ship sails the baggage of the 
outgoing passengers begins to arrive. The morn- 
ing of the sailing it pours into the shed of the pier, 
late arrivals of freight are hurried to the pier, and 
there seems hopeless confusion as the passengers 
hasten there and begin a clamor about their lug- 
gage and the disposition of it. Shipping-clerks are 
busy making out manifests, baggagemen are dart- 
ing here and there, cabs and trucks of late arrivals 
add to the excitement, and it seems as if the ship 
would never get off. Nevertheless, just as the sky 
clears after a summer shower, the pier is swept bare 
almost in an instant, and, as the clock strikes the 
sailing-hour, the dock management pulls in the 
gangways, the marine superintendent sees that the 
ship starts, and as she clears the pier the captain 
probably tips his cap or waves his hand to acknowl- 
edge that his responsibility has begun, and that the 
responsibility of those on shore has ceased. 





Seasoning Wood by Electricity......cccccececccccececcees Contract Reporter 

An important and novel process for the rapid 
seasoning of timber by the aid of electricity has 
been in operation on a large scale in France. By 
means of it the market price of timber can be much 
reduced and the quality improved. 

There is not much difficulty in understanding the 
reasons for the remarkable success of the process. 
It is well known that old wood, on account of its 
resistance to damp, to variations of temperature, as 
well as its possession of qualities required for some 
special manufactures—elasticity, adhesiveness, im- 
permeability, sonorousness, etc—is the only 
kind adapted for the manufacture of string instru- 
ments, wind instruments, pianos, art materials, 
sculpture, furniture, joiner’s work, carpentry work, 
cabinet making, the toy trade, cartwright’s work, 
coach building, the stock of railways, oak flooring, 
the construction of boats and ships, the manufac- 
ture of casks, the mounting of firearms, etc., and is 
in continuous demand. To render timber fit for 
use the following losses have had to be sustained: 
(1) sinking of capital during seasoning (from five 
to twenty years), (2) the rent of ground or ware- 
house, (3) expenses of insurance, (4) loss arising 
from cracks and rot, which amounts to as much as 
twenty per cent., sometimes even thirty-five per 
cent., of the total volume of the wood. To this 
must be added the permanent danger of fire. 

There is an interest, therefore, of the first order 
in finding an economical and rapid process for age- 
ing the wood while securing to it the same qualities 
as the natural senescence. For fifty years the 
greatest sacrifices have been made towards this end. 

During 1896 two Frenchmen made together the 
discovery so long attempted in vain and by so many 
diverse means. They finally arrived at a practical 
and definite solution of the problem. The trials 
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bore at first on the preparation of the reed for 
clarionet reeds, and were made in great number by 
one of the discoverers, a musical instrument maker. 
The other gentleman interested then conceived the 
idea of applying the same treatment to all wood 
substances, and under the superintendence of emi- 
nent specialists they have made real and absolutely 
conclusive industrial experiments. One difficulty 
to conquer was the permeation of their joists. This 
was Overcome in a most practical manner by a very 
rapid electrical process. The electro-capillary per- 
meation which resulted therefrom was soon suscep- 
tible of applications as numerous as they were un- 
foreseen. 

The timber to be treated is put into a quadran- 
gular tank of liquid, immersed to rather more than 
half its depth, and an electric current is applied 
through a metallic conductor, so arranged as to dis- 
tribute it throughout the area. In the space of four 
minutes the sap commences to exude visibly at the 
lower part of the end of the wood, forming a line of 
viscid froth. In the space of six hours the sap is 
seen, by the ceasing of exudation, to be entirely ex- 
tracted. The wood is then taken out and placed in 
another tank, from which a septic solution is forced 
from below into the pores denuded of sap by an 
electro-capillary method; duration, three hours. 

After the two electrical processes have been com- 
pleted the wood undergoes a drying process by be- 
ing placed for two or three or more weeks in cov- 
ered sheds, provided with a continuous through 
current of fresh air. If of large scantling or ob- 
stinate nature, a longer period is allowed, it being 
placed for three or more days in hot, dry rooms. 
The processes are then all complete, after lasting 
about a month. 

Among the advantages of the new process are 
the following: One month’s interest on capital, in- 
stead of years ; power of utilizing cheap or damaged 
woods, hitherto almost useless, and of applying 
them to new purposes; facility of dyeing woods to 
prescribed colors throughout their entire thickness, 
thus rendering painting unnecessary ; gain in treat- 
ing green woods without loss of time—the greener 
the wood the quicker the action of the process; 
complete freedom from shrinkage, twisting and 
warping ; immunity from damage by insects or ani- 
malcule; great reduction in inflammability; in- 
creased strength and better surface; resistance to 
damp or moisture; extraordinary increase in the 
resonance and fine tone of musical instruments; 
economy of application; enormous diminution in 
the destruction of forests so far as arising from pre- 
mature rot in the timber actualy sold, and prac- 
ticability of rendering wood fireproof, if required, 
at a very small additional cost by one further 
process. 





a I Fa invcieccsdeiscvccensstimctcios London Engineering 

Except for the formal consent of the Paris Mu- 
nicipal Council, the decision to include a part of the 
Park of Vincennes in the Paris Exhibition of 1900, 
has become definite. It is, perhaps, not too early 
to assert that the original scheme to admit to the 
exhibition only the best and most perfect exam- 
ples of industry, science and art, has broken down 
under the pressure of commercial necessity, and 
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the numerous buildings planned for the Champ de 
Mars, the Esplande des Invalides, the Quays, and 
the Champs Elysées, which would have been quite 
large enough to receive the selections “triées sur le 
volet,” will be inadequate for practical purposes. 
Hence the necessity for increased space, and the 
decision to enclose a portion of the Vincennes 
Park, the nearest available location. To Vincennes, 
therefore, will be relegated certain groups, though 
which exactly has not yet been decided; and it is 
to Vincennes that a large number of exhib‘tors— 
French and foreign—must be content to go, if they 
wish to see their names entered in the catalogue of 
the 1900 exhibition. We do not blame the French 
authorities for this unsatisfactory development, and 
still less the British Commission, whose hands were 
tied when they accepted the official regulations; 
they have no choice but to accept the extensions 
offered them in common with other foreign com- 
missions. But it is of vital importance to our pos- 
sible exhibitors that they should know exactly what 
it means to accept space in the Vincennes annex 
instead of in the actual exhibition. 

It is not yet decided what must be banished from 
the Champ de Mars and its adjoining enclosures; 
the original idea was that only “exposées toutes 
secondaires” should be placed there. But this is 
obviously unpractical, because whatever an exhi- 
bitor shows must be, to him, at all events, of pri- 
mary importance; and because, no matter how 
careful the selection, minor exhibits must be com- 
mon to every class and group. Any scheme for 
turning Vincennes into a miscellaneous and inferior 
exhibition would, therefore, be out of the question. 
It was intended that the horticultural and agricul- 
tural groups should go there; but this proposal met 
with so strong an opposition that it had to be aban- 
doned. It is riow, we believe, decided that a part 
of the social economy group should be located at 
Vincennes, such as workmen’s dwellings, hospitals, 
and so forth; we should suppose this will meet with 
keen opposition in France. It has also been prac- 
tically settled that the most important group to be 
placed in the Park of Vincennes will be the princi- 
pal portion of that devoted to transportation, such 
as the exhibits of railway companies, locomotive 
builders, road motors, cycles, carriages, and so 
forth. Presumably that branch of transportation 
relating to navigation will be retained in its orig- 
inal position. Probably other groups will also have 
to find a place there. For exhibitors this decision 
is one of the greatest importance in many points of 
view, but especially how it will affect the main ob- 
ject of exhibiting, the presence of visitors. We have 
already seen how the Park of Turvuren, during the 
Brussels Exhibition of 1897, was practically de- 
serted except by pleasure-seekers of the humbler 
kind, although a direct and admirable electric trac- 
tion service connected the two parts of the exhibi- 
tion by a journey of twenty minutes. 

Champ de Mars is on the western side of Paris; 
the Parc de Vincennes on the eastern side, on the 
right bank of, and near, the Seine, and outside the 
line of somewhat obsolete fortifications. Taking the 
Quartier de l’Opera as the centre of Paris, it will be 
found that the Park of Vincennes is seven kilo- 
metres distant, measured by the most direct route. 
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FRO GAIN0GG (nPONbOd PURE. .os0cscccvccessvccscesecsssseseosceseses Fireside 


It is to a Chinaman that we are indebted for the 
invention of paper! The Chinese have been in pos- 
session of the knowledge of the art of making it 
ever since the time of our Lord, which is at least 
600 years earlier than any other nation. At the 
very time the gospel of redeeming love was being 
preached in Judea, with a view to its promulgation 
among all the nations of the earth, the material 
which was to play so important a part in its dis- 
semination was then being prepared in far-distant 
China ; which, though possibly unknown even by 
name to the kingdoms of that age, was even then 
an enlightened and civilized nation. The genius 
to whom belongs the honor of the invention was a 
man named Ts’ai Lun, who, it appears, was a secre- 
tary at court during the reign of Kwang Wu, the 
first ruler of the Eastern Han dynasty. This prince 
reigned between A. D. 25-58, and was thus con- 
temporary with our Lord. 

“Necessity,” we are told, “is the mother of in- 
vention” ; and doubtless this was the case in regard 
to paper-making. Time was, the Chinese tell us, 
when having no written language they had no spe- 
cial need of paper. Sales of landed property were 
certified by means of a piece of cord tied in a certain 
number of knots according to the amount of prop- 
erty sold, or the price paid for it, which being given 
to the purchaser in the presence of witnesses, was 
considered by him a sufficient receipt for his 
money, and an indubitable proof of his title to the 
estate. This was similar to the custom of “giving 
a shoe” among the Jews, of which we read in Ruth 
iv. 7. But as time rolled on, and the population in- 
creased, the transfer of property became more fre- 
quent ; and something more definite than a piece of 
cord was found to be desirable. On this account, 
probably, the art of writing was originated; and 
thenceforth the deed of purchase consisted of a few 
letters inscribed upon a piece of wood. Whether 
the wood at first used was a portion of the bamboo 
cane—of which the Chinese make very great use, 
for all sorts of purposes, too numerous to mention 
—it is impossible for us now to say. But when 
writing became more general, and was used for 
literary purposes as well as for such legal ones as 
we have already alluded to, portions of the bamboo 
were generally employed; the cane being sawn at 
the joints, and then cut into narrow strips; these 
were then joined together side by side (according 
to the number required) by means of string, and 
the writing was inscribed upon the smooth, or in- 
ner portion of the cane. Here was an advance in 
civilization corresponding both in time and princi- 
ple with the Egyptian custom of writing upon the 
pith of the papyrus. But as knowledge increased, 
literature began to be cultivated to a considerable 
extent, and legal and historical records became nu- 
merous. It was then found that these bamboo slips, 
though very durable, were very cumbrous; and a 
lighter, more portable, and less bulky material was 
desired. Perhaps Ts’ai Lun, as a court secretary, 
was more deeply impressed with the desirability of 
procuring such a material, especially as he found 
the libraries, or public record offices under his care, 
being rapidly filled with ponderous volumes; and 
being of a practical turn of mind he resolved to ap- 
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ply himself to supply, if possible, the existing want. 
We can have little doubt whence he derived the 
idea which suggested the invention. The interior 
of the bamboo is coated with a smooth, silky-look- 
ing film, which can be removed in small pieces from 
the harder portion of the cane. It was upon this 
film that the writing to be preserved was written. 
“Ah!” thought this Chinese genius—quick to per- 
ceive that if this film could be procured in suf- 
ficiently large pieces, the wood which it covered 
might be dispensed with—“if only I could get this 
off, and join it together in sheets, how convenient it 
would be!” Probably he made several experiments 
on some large pieces of bamboo; but the film would 
tear, and no amount of carefulness would enable 
him to secure that beautiful substance in pieces 
large enough to be serviceable. “Well, then,” said 
Ts’ai Lun, when he despaired of success by this 
means—“if I can’t manage to procure sufficient of 
this stuff, I’ll try my best to make something like 
it; and make it in sizes suited to my purpose.” 
How long he was occupied in experimenting be- 
fore he conceived the idea which he ultimately car- 
ried out, or what reverses he met with before suc- 
cess crowned his efforts, is unknown. It is re- 
markable, however, that the materials with which 
he experimented, and of which paper was first 
formed, should be that which, with all the expe- 
rience which has since gained, is found to be the 
best for the purpose—or, at all events, of a similar 
nature—viz., old hempen cloth, and old fishing- 
nets. Though the Chinese have long since substi- 
tuted other materials for the formation of the pulp 
from which their paper is made—on economical 
grounds—Ts’ai Lun set out upon the right track; 
and in due time had the satisfaction of accomplish- 
ing that which he had undertaken. His invention 
proved a complete success, and the new fabric was 
soon adopted for all literary purposes. The mode 
of manufacturing it soon became generally known; 
and in due time paper factories existed in all parts 
of the empire. With the spread of learning, which 
received an impetus in consequence of the facilities 
which this invention afforded, the demand for paper 
soon exceeded the supply. Old rags were not plenti- 
ful enough, and not cheap enough, to permit of 
paper made from them being sold at as cheap a rate 
as was desirable. Accordingly experiments were 
made with other substances, and proved successful. 





We learn from a paragraph in London Public 
Opinion that a great revolution is promised in the 
manufacture of paper, and one that will gladden the 
heart of the Western American farmer, who will 
no longer look helplessly out upon his stripped 
cornfields, and the rows of bare and blackened 
stalks, which must be ploughed under in spring, or 
else reduced to ashes, returning to the soil an in- 
finitesimal degree of fertilization. Hereafter the 
stalks will be as carefully harvested as the grain and 
fodder, for it is from the shive itself, that shining 
silicious coat that incloses the soft white pulp, that 
the new process will make wrapping and printing 
paper, as well as stationery of the finest quality, and 
a superior class of cardboard, thus in all proba- 
bility effectually displacing existing methods of 
manufacture from rags and wood pulp. 
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The Great Parle Wheel.......cccsecerscccccccccccscrececes Scientific American 

We are indebted to the Encyclopédie du Siécle 
for an account of the great wheel to be shown at 
the Paris Exposition. 

The metal entering into the structure of the 
French wheel is steel. The weight of the metal em- 
ployed is no less than 800 tons. The wheel is de- 
signed to revolve around a horizontal axis situated 
at 220 feet above the level of the ground, and mov- 
ing in two bearings that rest, through the inter- 
medium of a heavy oak beam, upon two frames. At 
its periphery there is a series of cars that are carried 
along in the rotary motion of the apparatus. 

The diameter of the wheel is exactly 93 meters 
(305 feet). At the lowest level to which the cars 
can descend they will be ten feet above ground, and 
the highest point that they will reach will conse- 
quently be 315 feet above the surface. Between the 
two external fellies are suspended a certain num- 
ber of cars designed to be used as saloons, parlors, 
dining saloons, reading rooms, concert halls, etc. 

The total weight of the wheel, inclusive of the 
empty cars and exclusive of the axis and frames, is 
1,430,000 pounds. The axis weighs 79,200 pounds 
and the two frames 873,400. The total weight of 
this architectural monument is, therefore, 2,382,600 
pounds. Each car is capable of accommodating 
30 persons, and the number of cars is 40. Suppos- 
ing the average weight of each passenger to be 154 
pounds, the total load upon the foundation will be 
1,167 tons. 

The axis, which is of first quality Martin steel 
manufactured in England, is a heavy hollow piece 
about 50 feet in length and of an external diameter 
of 36 inches. The shaft revolves in steel bearings 
lined with a metal of peculiar composition—a mix- 
ture of lead, tin, and various other substances. 
This alloy is designed to prevent the friction of steel 
upon steel, the co-efficient of which is very high. 
From each side of the axis radiate 160 flexible 
cables of steel wire two inches in diameter, which 
are attached to the fellies of the wheel and are pro- 
vided with stretchers for stiffening them after be- 
ing put in place. The rotary motion of the wheel 
is obtained through a double cable, which embraces 
it and winds around windlasses actuated by a 120 
horse-power steam engine. The security of the 
operation of the apparatus is assured by several in- 
stantaneously acting brakes, which also control its 
motion. The engine also runs a dynamo, the cur- 
rent of which will supply arc and incandescent 
lamps. 

The electric communications, starting from the 
ground, are effected through cables that follow one 
of the frames and end at the axis. From this point 
the current is transmitted to the periphery by 
cables, and to the different posts of electric distri- 
bution by circular plates and contact brushes. The 
processes of illuminating every part of this huge 
structure furnish a means of obtaining all the plays 
of light desirable. The wheel makes one rev- 
olution in twenty minutes, inclusive of stoppages. 
Access to the cars is obtained through a system of 
stairways and landings so arranged that eight cars 
can be filled and emptied simultaneously, without 
any blockade, in less than one minute. Each car 
is 424 feet in length. 
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IN PRAISE 


OF MUSIC* 





Music is the language spoken by angels.— 
Longfellow. 

That which is too vast and beautiful to be 
displayed before man, the gods suggest through 
music.—Louis Lombard. 

Music is the child of prayer, the companion 
of religion Chateaubriand. 

Music loosens a heart that care has bound.— 














Byrd. 





Music is love in search of a word.—Sidney 
Lanier. 

Music is the only sensual pleasure without 
vice.—Samuel Johnson. 

——FEmotion is the summit of existence, and 
music is the summit of emotion, the art pathway to 
God.—J. J. Munger. 

Wouldst thou know if a people be well gov- 
erned, if its laws be good or bad? examine the music 
it practices.—Confucius. 

Music is as a shower-bath of the soul, wash- 
ing away all that is impure—Schopenhauer. 

——In music all hearts are revealed to us.— 
Shorthouse. 

There is something deep and good in 
melody, for body and soul go strangely together.— 
Carlyle. 

Music gives birth to aspiration. It makes a 
true man truer ; it makes a bad man better.—Upton. 
Words may lie—music cannot.—Frank 
Damrosch. 

My language is understood all over the 
world.—Haydn. 

Music is a thing of the soul; a rose-lipped 
shell that murmurs of the eternal sea; a strange 
bird singing the songs of another shore.—J. G. 
Holland. 

What love is to man, music is to the arts and 
to mankind.—C. M. Von Weber. 

Music is the first, the simplest, the most ef- 
fective of all instruments of moral instruction — 
Ruskin. 

Singing is all we know they do above.— 
Waller. 

Song brings of itself a cheerfulness that 
wakes the heart to joy—Euripides. 

——It is music’s lofty mission to shed light on 

the depths of the human heart——Schumann. 
Music washes away from the soul the dust 
of everyday life—Auerbach. 
Music is the only sensual qualifications 
which mankind may indulge in to excess without 
injury to their moral or religious feelings.—Ad- 
dison. 

——NMusic is to the mind as is air to the body.— 
Plato. 















































Music is a higher manifestation than all wis- 
dom and philosophy.—Beethoven. 

Music is the only perfect language of all the 
higher emotions.—J. G. Abbott. 








*From In Praise of Music: Selections from Ancient 
and Modern Writers. Edited by W. Francis Gates. 
Theodore Presser, Philadelphia, Pa., publisher. Cloth, 
I2mo, $1.00. 


—Music is the supreme language of the 
higher sensibilities, unequaled in all the realm of 
emotional speech.—E. E. Ayres. 

Oh, surely melody from heaven was sent to 
cheer the soul when tired with human strife, to 
soothe the wayward heart by sorrow rent, and 
soften down the rugged road of life —Kirke White. 

—Lord, what music hast Thou provided for 
Thy saints in heaven, when thou affordest bad men 
such music on earth?—Isaak Walton. 

Music is God’s best gift to man, the only art 
of heaven given to earth, the only art of earth we 
take to heaven.—Landon. 

I verily think, and am not ashamed to say, 
that, next to Divinity, no art is comparable to 
music.—Martin Luther. 

Music is the only one of all the arts that does 
not corrupt the mind —Montesquieu. 

Music is the wondrous perfection, the 
highest height of that expression, a reach so far 
above the daily level that only by transcending 
earthly capacity could we interpret its burden.— 
Charles G. Whiting. 

Were it not for music we might in these 
days say the beautiful is dead —D Israeli. 

Music was the first sound heard in the crea- 
tion, when the morning stars sang together. It was 
the first sound heard at the birth of Christ, when the 
angels sang together above the plains of Bethlehem. 
It is the universal language, which appeals to the 
universal heart of mankind—George P. Upton. 
We cannot imagine a complete education of 
man without music. It is the gymnastic of the af- 
fections. In suitable connection with exercises, it 
is necessary to keep body and soul in health— 
Jean Paul Richter. 

I think sometimes could I only have music 
on my own terms, could I live in a great city, and 
know where I could go whenever I wished the 
ablution and inundation of musical waves, that were 
a bath and a medicine —Emerson. 

That which music expresses is eternal and 
ideal. It does not give voice to the passion, the 
love, the longing of this or the other individual, 
under these or the other circumstances; but to 
passion, love, longing itself—Wagner. 

There is but one class of men who condemn 
music, and those are fanatics; and there is only one 
order of beings, according to Luther, who hate it, 
and those are devils—Mower. 

O music, thou who bringest the receding 
waves of eternity nearer to the weary heart of man, 
as he stands upon the shore and longs to cross over, 
art thou the evening breeze of this life, or the 
morning air of the future?—Jean Paul Richter. 

It is in music, perhaps, that the soul most 
nearly attains the great end for which, when in- 
spired by the poetic sentiment, it struggles—the 
creation of supernal beauty. It may be, indeed, 
that here this sublime end is now and then attained 
in fact. We are often made to feel, with a shiver- 
ing delight, that from an earthly harp are stricken 
notes which cannot have been unfamiliar to the 
angels —Edgar Allan Poe. 
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Girls and Violins......+..0.++ H, A, Haweis........0005 Contemporary Review 


The advantages to a girl of performing on the 
violin are obvious. If she sings she may lose her 
voice, and if she has not got one she can’t sing. If 
she plays on the piano no one will cease talking, no, 
not even if she plays divinely; and then she cannot 
be well seen at the piano. But if she holds a violin 
she is at once isolated. In our overcrowded female 
population isolation is everything. To be picked 
or to pick yourself out of the crowd, to command 
the undivided attention of the room, to have your 
innings, and to have it all to yourself under the 
most advantageous, the most fascinating circum- 
stances, that is a great point. A girl may go to a 
dozen “at homes” and parties, but there are dozens 
more girls there along with her, and she is but one 
in the dozen. But let her suddenly appear with her 
violin and she gets her opportunity. She is per- 
fectly seen as she stands at ease. If she plays at 
night her arms and shoulders are bare, her head, 
with its artistically dressed hair, set off with a rose 
or diamond comb, falls into a natural and fetching 
pose, just a little on one side, her cheek leans lov- 
ingly upon the smooth surface of her glowing Cre- 
mona, and is set off at once by its sombre orange 
or gold red varnish. Every motion of both her 
well-rounded arms is expressive; every attitude, if 
she plays really well and knows how to hold her in- 
strument, must be graceful—displaying her flexible 
wrists, arms and shoulders to the best advantage. 
Expression, pathos, passion, sweetness, tenderness, 
vigor, aspiration, ecstasy, delicious imaginative 
woe, all sweep over her countenance like swift 
cloud shadows that chase each other on a summer’s 
day over the wide uplands or sunny cornfields. She 
reveals herself without self-consciousness, for she 
claims the “virtuoso’s” privilege of being lost in her 
art. She charms by her spontaneity, her enthu- 
siasm is infectious; see, her eyes are now half closed 
in dreamy languor, but presently they flash forth 
like beacon fires, and then on a sudden seem to fill 
with tears that glisten in her long dark lashes and 
forget to fall. The congealed girl is melted by the 
very essence of her divine art. The silent maiden 
finds a frank and fearless tongue more eloquent 
than her own. Her emotional consciousness, which 
lay buried in the depths of her virginal nature, is 
suddenly brought up to the surface; it pervades the 
whole of her tingling frame, and her soul, a mo- 
ment before apparently so cold and pallid, like a 
piece of labrador spar when set at a particular 
angle, gives off beautiful and iridescent tints. 

It is indeed strange that woman should have had 
to wait until the last quarter of the Victorian Era 
before her claims to the violin were fully recog- 
nized, when a moment’s reflection will show how 
perfectly adapted the instrument is to her whole 
constitution, and how exquisitely fitted she is to 
manipulate its anointed fabric and call forth the 
secrets of its mysterious soul. Her sensitive hand 
seems made to clasp its smooth and taper neck. 
How gracefully and expressively do her white, 
rosy-tipped fingers spread themselves upon the 
black finger-board, now pressing down close and 


tight, now hovering over the vibrating chords. 
With what swiftness of command does her bow at- 
tack, caress or dally with the willing strings; how 
comfortably and fondly does the Cremona nestle 
under her little chin, close above her throbbing 
heart, as though listening fondly to the whispering 
rustle of those tender beats before transmuting 
their message into mystic sound. At last, at last! 
she has found a vehicle worthy of her subtle or pas- 
sionate, but too long imprisoned, emotions; all 
those vague day-dreams, those quick returns upon 
self, those shy reticences which yearn for an ear that 
cannot be found, those confidences which will be 
revealed through her violin, but never betrayed, 
that suffocation of feeling that finds no relief until 
it is suddenly seized, explored, embraced and lifted 
away upon those tidal waves of ineffable melody, 
the spiritual counterpart of herself, the ministers of 
her agony and of her delight, the interpreter of 
things which “words are powerless to express, and 
leave them still unsaid in part, or say them in too 
great excess!” 

Yes, surely the violin is made for woman, and 
woman is made for the violin. It is at once her 
grandest interpreter of feeling and her best sub- 
stitute for love, if love she may not have. I have 
often noticed how all-sufficient to a woman is her 
violin; ay, it fills her ideal kingdom with the sug- 
gestion and prophecy of so much that might be 
spoiled by more material realization; and we must 
remember that, while woman is the greatest and 
most inexorable of realists, she is also an idealist 
beyond man’s wildest dreams; but she will often 
discover in the subtle fabric and materialism of the 
violin just so much of realism as she requires to 
enable her to live perfectly in a purely ideal and al- 
most supersensuous world of psychic conscious- 
ness. In this high empire of sound the woman be- 
comes a true priestess. She stands forth as the em- 
bodiment of human sympathy and spiritual in- 
tuition. 





Tg Se Te Boston Transcript 


Never was word so overworked as the one we 
hear on every hand nowadays, namely, “Colonial.” 
If a man builds a house severely plain in style, why, 
it is “Colonial”; if he has an old house remodeled 
by the addition of three or four posts as supports, 
he has by that alteration secured for himself a “Co- 
lonial” mansion. If madame becomes the possessor 
of any old piece of furniture, why, it is “Colonial” ; 
if she selects for her windows very simple drapings, 
they, too, are entitled to be called “Colonial.” So 
it goes. Some remarks which Mr. Clarence H. 
Blackall makes in the current Architectural Review 
upon the subject of Good and Bad Colonial Archi- 
tecture are quite apropos of the times. He says 
that Colonial architecture at its best is a third-hand 
style, brought about in this way: Sir Christopher 
Wren, who gave a distinct imprint to the English 
work of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
drew his ideas of Italian architecture not from Italy, 
but from France, and the American colonies bor- 
rowed their architectural ideas from the English 
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work, chiefly through the medium of the very 
meagre books upon the subject when Colonial 
architecture as such assumed its best phases. The 
scarcity of architects in the America of those days 
and the limited means at their disposal forced them 
to a limitation of style which came very close to 
poverty, both in ideas and in details. On the other 
hand, their architectural problems were necessarily 
worked out in a straightforward manner and with 
such close copying of really good models that the 
best of the work rose to the dignity of historic style. 
It is to these older examples rather than by study- 
ing the modern buildings that the student of Co- 
lonial architecture should look for real help. In the 
modern buildings the distinctive characteristics 
are less appreciable and the difference between 
what is really good and what is only passable is not 
so readily appreciated as in the older work for 
which the models were exact and the copying 
therefrom carried almost to servility. 





NE I INNS cc cnccccsveccrseecescepenveasee New York Evening Sun 

The history of encores is interesting. It seems 
to be known from the very beginning; at all events, 
if it isn’t, it pretends to be. According to the His- 
tory of the Royal Academy of Music from Its 
Origin in 1645 to 1709, the first encore on record 
was demanded by Louis XIV. in 1680. Bellero- 
phon, an opera by Corneille, Fontenelle and 
Boileau, set to music by Lully, was sung before his 
Majesty on Wednesday, January 3, 1680, and the 
King was so much pleased with certain parts of it 
that he had those parts repeated. It took a century 


for the audiences at the opera to obtain the King’s > 


prerogative for themselves; it was not until August 
8, 1780, that the audience at the Opéra demanded 
an encore. The history of that encore is curious: 
Gliick had produced an opera, Echo and Narcissus, 
which had failed; but he had rewritten the bad parts 
of it, and on the day mentioned produced it again. 
It failed a second time; but one or two songs were 
accepted by the audience with applause. One song 
in particular, The Hymn to Love, was demanded a 
second time, and this popular song out of an un- 
popular opera was the cause of the first encore ob- 
tained by the general demand of an audience. 

Just here it may be noted that the French do not 
use the word “encore” to denote a demand for the 
repetition of a song or other part of a play; they 
call, “Bis! bis!” and obtain an encore. Just as we 
have made a verb out of the adopted French word, 
“encore,” so the French have made a verb out of 
“bis !”—“bisser,” and a passive noun, “bissé,” the 
thing encored. It may be noted here, too, that we 
have adopted as our own a French phrase that the 
French never use; we say “nom de plume,” or pen- 
name, when the French themselves say “nom de 
guerre,” or war-name. 

To return to the encore. Dr. John Doran says 
that it was introduced first into England during the 
season of 1709-1710; but he does not specify what 
play or opera gave rise to its use. The thing itself, 
if not its name, had been known to the English 
stage before that time, however. It had been the 
custom, says the genial doctor, “for those who de- 
sired the repetition of a song to cry ‘Altra volta!’ 
The Italian phrase was condemned as vigorously as 
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the new French word; one writer in the Spectator 
wanted to know when it would be proper for him 
to say it in English, and if it would be vulgar to 
shout ‘Again! again!’” The time has not come 
even yet, though the question was asked nearly 200 
years ago. 

When the encore was introduced into this coun- 
try history does not say; probably it came about 
the same time as the first theatrical performance, in 
1752. But the encore took root here quickly 
enough, whenever it may have come, and is grown 
so great now that its usual name is the “encore nui- 
sance.”” Few managers have dared to try to root it 
out, though once in a while a half-hearted attempt 
seems to be made. On the programmes of the old 
Theatre Comique, down at 444 Broadway, was this 
legend, perhaps hereditary: “On account of the 
length of the programme only two encores can be 
allowed.” Certainly there was no attempt to en- 
force the alleged rule, so probably the Comique 
cannot be cited as a theatre where any real attempt 
was made to suppress the “nuisance.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable encores on record 
were those demanded and had by the late King of 
Bavaria, Louis II. Long before he was known to 
be insane, while he was only considered eccentric, 
he insisted on having plays and operas performed 
before him as the sole auditor, the curtain rising 
at midnight. If he liked the play, he would order 
it to be played again at once. He paid his actors 
well, however, for their double labor, and is prob- 
ably the only audience that ever did so, for one of 
the causes for the prevalence of the “encore nui- 
sance” is the fact that an encore granted makes the 
visit to the theatre more of a good bargain, in that 
the audience gets more than it paid for. 





Reminiscence of Burne-Jones.......... A Schoolmate.......+++ London Globe 

It is now close on to fifty years ago that Jones 
and I, for he was not Burne then, used to sit side 
by side on the same form of well-polished oak, pol- 
ished to a high degree by the trousers of its occu- 
pants through several generations, in that hall of 
learning known as King Edward’s School, Birm- 
ingham. Jones, it must be confessed, was not over- 
brilliant or diligent in his lessons, and used to be 
glad of my help, which, though nearly three years 
his junior, I was occasionally able to afford, proba- 
bly from having better preparation than he had. 
Jones was always an artist. I remember how one 
morning he brought into school a box of colored 
crayons, which he had bought somewhere, and un- 
der the shadow of the half-open desk executed the 
most wonderfully striking landscapes with them. 
Orange sunsets forming a background to dark 
green groves of firs were, I recollect, a favorite sub- 
ject of his. A maiden in a violet coat, with an as- 
pect of lemon sky, was also a common picture. 
Thest were done with the object of conveying to 
us, who, I fear, cared very little about the matter, 
the first rudimentary ideas of contrast. But none of 
us believed in Jones. Very likely because, at that 
time, he hardly believed in himself. His home life 
was antagonistic to his artistic predilections. He 
was intended to become, via Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, which he entered in 1853, a clergyman of the 
Established Church. I do not suppose for one mo- 
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ment that our respected headmaster, the Rev. E. H. 
Gifford, D.D., who, I am glad to state, is still liv- 
ing, after having been the Archdeacon of London 
for many years, ever suspected that in Jones he 
beheld the future artist of the Laus Veneris, the 
Briar Rose sequence, the Golden Stair and the lit- 
erally hundred other pictures that have made his 
name famous. 

Then Burne-Jones went away toOxford,and I saw 
him no more till 1861. I had returned to England 
and was in London on leave after a three years’ 
commission in the Mediterranean, and had been to 
see an old schoolfellow, a gallant admiral’s son, who 
was practicing as a solicitor in the neighborhood 
of the British Museum, when, in the course of con- 
versation, he happened to mention Jones’ name, 
and told me that he was a near neighbor of his and 
gave me his address. I found him in his studio, 
hard at work, with a charming little wife, whom he 
had married a year before, in attendance. She was 
the sister of another old schoolfellow of ours, young 
Macdonald by name, who was one of the cleverest 
and brightest boys in the school. Had there been 
a plebiscite to decide which boy would become fa- 
mous and win a baronetcy by his talents, he would 
undoubtedly have been chosen. Yet how little 
school life occasionally tells us! Macdonald did not 
go to the University. I do not remember why, but 
I fancy lack of means stood in his way, for his 
father was a Nonconformist minister; at any rate, 
he emigrated to the United States, went into busi- 
ness, and died there at a comparatively early age. 
Jones’ studio was like most others. A large bare 
room full of sketches and models, while on the 
easel, with Jones laboring away at it, stood a part 
of the oil painting that first made him famous, the 
triptych of The Annunciation and Nativity, for St. 
Paul’s Church, Brighton. I stayed and talked with 
him for more than an hour, and, when I left, prom- 
ised that our renascent acquaintance should not be 
allowed to drop. Words, idle words! 

It was not till the middle of July, 1891, almost 
thirty years to a day from the time I had seen 
Burne-Jones last, that I saw him again. I had of- 
ten read criticisms of Burne-Jones’ style, and had 
occasionally seen some of his work, but I never 
dreamed that this Burne-Jones could be my old 
schoolfellow. You see, he was not known by his 
third Christian name then. Happening, however, 
to look into Men of the Time one day, I saw the 
truth. I at once wrote to him, explaining who I 
was, and apologizing for my thirty years of silence, 
and got the most cordial note in reply, asking me 
to luncheon on the following Sunday, when he said 
he would have no visitors, and we could have a long 
talk. I accordingly went to The Grange, West 
Kensington, which I found to be a most delightful 
old house, absolutely unique in being so close to 
town and having such large grounds attached to it. 
He had lived there, he told me, more than twenty 
years, and his lease was nearly up, and he was much 
afraid that he should not be able to get a renewal, 
for the land and the site of the house were almost 
invaluable for building purposes. However, he oc- 
cupied the house till his death, in 1897, so I suppose 
some arrangement was made with his landlord. 
There was nobody at home but his wife; she was 
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looking wonderfully young and pretty. His two 
children, his son and daughter, were elsewhere. Af- 
ter luncheon he asked me to go into his studio and 
smoke. And what a studio it was! Hung all round 
with the most splendid works of art, all bespoken 
and most of them paid for, they were for the greater 
part just waiting for the final touches of the master 
ere they went off to adorn the walls of their new 
owners. Here we sat and talked till late in the af- 
ternoon. Or, rather, I sat, while he was ever busy 
on some new design with a charcoal point, for Sun- 
day made no difference to him. He told me how 
he came to add the Burne to his name. It was sim- 
ply as a matter of convenience to distinguish him 
from the numerous other Joneses that were com- 
monly flitting about the studios. I have said that 
Sunday made no difference to him, but he was by 
no means an irreligious man. Perhaps I should 
say he was rather a man of great conscientiousness 
than religion. We talked about his son and daugh- 
ter, about his garden, about anything rather than 
his art, till the time came for us to part, and then 
he invited me to come again and bring my wife, 
only giving him notice, but I never did. 





Gibson, the Gibson Girl and Mr. Pipp........ C. H. Coffin........ The Criterion 
At one time it seemed as if Mr. Gibson had hope- 
lessly compromised himself with the girl that gos- 
sip linked with his name. The “Gibson girl” had 
ensnared the heart of her creator and was trailing 
him at the end of her skirt. This phase of his ca- 
reer is happily finished. In The Education of Mr. 
Pipp he has entered into the domain of Social Pic- 
torial Satire. The qualities which secured for Du 
Maurier such well-deserved popularity may be de- 
tected in embryo in this series of Mr. Pipp. 

They represent a very unusual combination of 
faculties. In the first place, the artist must diagnose 
with the directness and penetration of a surgeon 
and yet perform the operation as if he were fixing 
a butterfly in the specimen case. To vary the 
metaphor, he must shoot straight at the mark an 
arrow, tipped with a moral but feathered with 
mirth, and while he reaches the bullseye, must not 
wound the target. This sincere directness of pur- 
pose, joined ‘to the daintiest feeling and execution, 
is certainly visible in these drawings. For example, 
what has been rather brutally stated by Max 
O’Rell as one of the features of our social system, 
that the man wears himself into premature old age 
to surround his women folk with luxuries, is stated 
in Mr. Pipp’s case, but with a delicacy of sugges- 
tion that makes the point without any possibility of 
offence. Again Mr. Pipp’s limitations, when re- 
moved from his own particular sphere of action, are 
just as gently hinted at and so is the talented com- 
monplaceness of his wife. The young ladies—of 
course, they are charming, and we fall in love with 
them at once; but they represent only a great im- 
provement on the old people. They lack the “je ne 
sais quoi” of our best social atmosphere. These 
points are made with such charming subtlety that 
they will very likely escape the notice of the casual 
observer. But they are made; and, if we are to 
have the privilege of a continuation of this charac- 
ter of work, the little, sparkling drops will event- 
ually impress their force upon the stone. 
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GHOOS FATS AGUS CHES. 5.0.56 0 sccvrccsicederssessevcoses London Spectator 

Many people may be surprised to hear that even 
in this world there are places where it is impossible 
to catch a cold, simply because there are no colds to 
catch. There are facts, however, which seem to 
prove this. For example, Nansen and his men, 
during the three years which they spent in the 
Arctic regions, never caught a cold. Yet they were 
exposed to cold, fatigue and wet to a degree which 
we at home can hardly realize. Especially one re- 
members how Nansen and his comrade Johansen, 
during their wonderful expedition on foot over the 
Polar ice, went on, day after day, clad in clothes 
which were so saturated with perspiration that they 
froze by day into one solid mass of ice, and even 
cut into the flesh; how every night, when they 
tucked themselves up in their sleeping bags, the 
first hour was spent in thawing; how they lay shiv- 
ering, their frozen socks spread across their chests, 
until their clothes gradually became wet and soft 
and eventually comfortable and warm. It was in- 
deed a damp bed to sleep in. Yet they never caught 
a cold; and, mark this, for it is very important, with 
the exception of Nansen’s brief attack of lumbago, 
his health did not suffer in any way from exposure. 
Indeed, their doctor declares that none of these 
men were the worse for their long sojourn in those 
Northern regions, while some at least were the bet- 
ter for it. Yet they also, with only two exceptions, 
suffered from severe colds directly they reached 
civilization. 

Very interesting, too, is Sir Martin Conway’s ac- 
count of his experiences. For two months, when 
exploring Spitzbergen, he and his four comrades 
were exposed to considerable privations, were al- 
most constantly wet through, and frequently had to 
sleep in their wet clothes, yet their health never suf- 
fered in any way from this. But at the end of that 
time they went down to Andrée’s settlement on the 
coast, where some forty men were living, and where, 
moreover, there was almost constant intercourse 
with the mainland. Within two days of their ar- 
rival Conway and his companions all developed 
violent colds. Still more striking were his expe- 
riences in the Himalayas. While among the moun- 
tains he and his men, notwithstanding great ex- 
posure, never caught a cold. They even visited na- 
tive villages without doing so. But once they came 
down to a village where there was a small Euro- 
pean settlement having communication with the 
outside world—one white man had come up three 
days previously—there Conway and his men all, 
without exception, took bad colds, which devel- 
oped, he thinks, in about a couple of days. 

Then there is the classical instance of the St. 
Kilda cold. On that rocky, lonely island, lying 
some forty miles beyond the Western Hebrides, 
there are nigh upon a hundred inhabitants, who 
keep a few sheep and cows, cultivate some forty 
acres, and collect the eggs, feathers and young of 
the numerous sea fowl. Their coast is so precipi- 
tous and their seas are so stormy that for eight 
months out of the twelve they are practically inac- 
cessible. Formerly they were visited only once a 


year by a ship from the mainland. Now several call 
there during the summer, including excursion 
steamers from Liverpool and Glasgow. The curi- 
ous point is that whenever a ship reaches the island 
all the inhabitants, including the very infants at the 
breast, are seized with a cold. This fact has been 
known for nearly 200 years, and greatly interested 
Dr. Johnson when he and Boswell were making 
their famous tour of the Hebrides. He was very 
skeptical about it, saying that the evidence was not 
adequate to the improbability of the thing. But he 
praised the Rev. Mr. Macaulay for putting it in his 
book, declaring that it was courageous of him to 
tell a fact, however strange, if he himself believed 
it. He said that if a physician, rather disposed to be 
incredulous, should go to St. Kilda and report the 
fact, he would begin to look about him. When told 
that it was annually proved by MacLeod’s steward, 
on whose arrival all the inhabitants caught cold, he 
jocularly remarked: “The steward comes to demand 
something of them, and so they fall a-coughing.” 

The problem of this St. Kilda cold long puzzled 
learned men, who seem never to have suspected the 
simple explanation of the mystery. One solution 
suggested was that the steward always brought 
whisky with him, and that it was the intemperance 
and jollity which took place on the occasion which 
caused the epidemic. Another explanation was that 
a ship could only reach the island from the main- 
land when the wind was from the northeast. “The 
wind, not the strangers, caused the cold.” This 
cold is still characteristic of the island, and is called 
by the inhabitants the “strangers’ cold.” 

Additional evidence that colds are infectious is 
furnished by what we observe among our domestic 
animals. Cats seem to be specially susceptible. 
Probably they often bring home from their noc- 
turnal rambles those mysterious catarrhal attacks 
which so rapidly run through the house. It is an 
old saying, “The cat is sneezing, we shall all have 
colds.” Sheep, too, are liable; a whole flock may 
suffer, and may show that curious eruption round 
the lips (“herpes labialis”), which we all know only 
too well as one of the most unpleasant accompani- 
ments of a bad cold in the head. On the Australian 
sheep runs, when the shearing season comes round, 
the men who congregate at the sheds are frequently 
smitten with an illness of a catarrhal nature, which 
rapidly takes hold of them, and often affects some 
ninety per cent. Sometimes it becomes very seri- 
ous, and may even develop into a fatal pneumonia. 
To all appearance it is caught from the sheep. 

Horses, too, are very subject to nasal catarrh, 
and it is a widely prevalent belief among coachmen 
that if a horse goes into a fresh stable, and espe- 
cially if a horse which has been out at grass goes 
into a stable with other horses, it will be most likely 
to develop a cold. 

All this evidence seems to force us to the con- 
clusion that a cold is a specific infectious disease, 
and that without the possibility of infection it is im- 
possible to catch it. That is to say, that it is due to 
a micro-organism, and that without the presence of 
this micro-organism the disease cannot be con- 














tracted, be the exposure what it may. What is the 
bearing of this belief? Is it of any importance to 
us, if true it be, to recognize its truth? Contrast 
it for a moment with the commonly accepted 
theory, which may be roughly stated as follows: 
First, that the greater number of illnesses begin 
with a cold. This is more or less correct. Sec- 
ondly, that all colds must necessarily be due to ex- 
posure of some kind, to draughts, damp, cold, or 
wet, though this exposure may be so slight that the 
sufferers are often quite unconscious of it, and say: 
“T am sure I don’t know how I have taken cold.” 
The practical result of this theory is that, in their 
fear of these unrecognized exposures, people are 
apt to take more and more care of themselves—in 
other words, to coddle more and more. This treat- 
ment tends to make them more and more delicate; 
less and less able to withstand exposure ; more and 
more sensitive to the depressing effects of cold; less 
and less capable of reacting healthily against it; 
and, what is far worse, more and more afraid of 
fresh air and good ventilation. (In the back blocks 
of Australia the writer has actually known a 
monthly nurse, strong in the consciousness of un- 
questioned wisdom, and armed by the authority of 
established custom, even when the thermometer 
stood at go in the shade, refuse to open the window, 
lest her patient should take cold.) And this cod- 
dling treatment, when it is applied to children, is 
especially injurious, causing them to grow up deli- 
cate instead of sturdy and strong, and in the long 
run tending to undermine the robust health and 
hardihood of our English race. Now, if this com- 
monly accepted theory is, after all, an erroneous 
one; if all this over-carefulness is not only injurious 
in many ways, but is altogether useless as a precau- 
tionary measure—given exposure to _ infection 
which must sooner or later be incurred—then 
surely it is important that we as a nation should 
give up our traditional belief, howsoever much we 
may have cherished it. If the alternative theory, 
that of infection, be the true one, and if it be frankly 
accepted, many consequences must follow, which it 
is impossible to consider here. But one thought 
forces itself upon us. If it be true that exposure is 
not the direct cause of the disease; if, as seems 
probable, it only acts by lowering our vitality, and 
so enabling the germs to get a foothold, surely the 
more we become inured to such exposure the less 
likely will it be to affect us in this way—a thought 
which, if acted upon, would go far toward preserv- 
ing that hardiness which is so characteristic of our 
nation—which would prove as effective a protection 
against cold as against other enemies. 

May we hope for anything further? Shall we ever 
be able to avoid colds altogether? Probably we 
shall; probably ere long our bacteriologists having 
discovered the hostile microbe, having learned his 
habits, traced his life history and tracked him to his 
lair, will be able to show us how we can get the bet- 
ter of our foe, so that in the oft-recurring struggle 
he, not we, will succumb, and we shall soon cease 
to fear him. 





The Secret of Baldness........ G. Clarke Nuttall...... Contemporary Review 


Although baldness has been for many cen- 
turies looked upon as a seasonable bodily change 
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and an ordinary incident in the course of nature, 
we now learn that in this case, as in so many others, 
the course that we have so glibly ascribed to nature 
is, after all, not the course she herself has laid down, 
and that our assumption of it was founded in pure 
ignorance. For the secret of baldness has been laid 
bare, and behold it is the almighty microbe that is 
at the bottom of it all! 

In these latter days of the nineteenth century we 
seem to be running all phenomena back to one chief 
cause; all the ills that plague the flesh, all the reme- 
dies that cure those ills, all the spoiling of our food, 
all its savoring, all putrification—all alike appar- 
ently owe their existence to the ubiquitous microbe. 

It is a Frenchman—a M. Sebouraud, an ex- 
pupil of M. Pasteur’s school, and well known for his 
researches on the nature and cause of ringworm— 
to whom we are indebted for this new light on the 
familiar fact of baldness. Common baldness, he as- 
serts, is a perfectly definite malady of microbial 
origin, “one of the most purely microbial I have 
ever seen.” This discovery was not made in a mo- 
ment, nor lighted upon by accident, but was the re- 
sult of several years’ arduous and incessant study 
of various skin diseases. When M. Sebouraud be- 
gan his researches he did not, by any means, antici- 
pate whither he would be led, but step by step as he 
progressed one disease after another fell into line 
and showed a common origin—diseases which had 
not hitherto been suspected to have the least con- 
nection with one another. But each as it was 
studied proved to be the work of a destroying bac- 
terium, and a comparison of the bacteria showed 
the surprising fact that they were all identical in 
kind, and the divergence in the effect resulted as the 
bacterial influence was weak, or strong, or modi- 
fied by external conditions. And finally, at the end 
of the chain, when the evil influence is slight and in- 
sinuating rather than fiercely attacking, comes 
common baldness, no less a result of this microbe’s 
work than the other skin diseases which are daily 
under treatment of physicians. This discovery, so 
unexpected and unthought of, caused naturally the 
greatest surprise to M. Sebouraud and those to 
whom he mentioned it, and, in fact, it is still re- 
ceived with incredulity in certain quarters, but M. 
Sebouraud is confident of his conclusions, and only 
appeals to time and further experiment to prove his 
statements. 

For some time after M. Sebouraud was fully con- 
firmed in his own mind that he had discovered and 
isolated the cause of bahdness, he yet found himself 
unable to actually prove the fact. It was true that 
he could demonstrate that this particular microbe 
was present in every case of baldness, but that was 
no proof—as every logician knows, the invariable 
concomitant by no means implies a causal relation ; 
the microbe, as well as the baldness, might be the 
effect of some remoter cause. To constitute proof 
he must reverse his work, and, beginning with the 
microbe, produce, at will, baldness by introducing 
it into a head of hair. Now this seems simple 
enough in theory, but in practice it is not so easy. 
A human subject will not readily lend himself to 
the experiment, and can hardly be blamed for ex- 
cusing himself, and with animals, the usual subjects 
of investigation, an unexpected difficulty presents 
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itself. The examination of the hairy skin of an ani- 
mal, such as, for instance, a rabbit or a guinea-pig, 
shows that the bacteria indigenous to it are alto- 
gether different in species from those indigenous to 
the skin of a human being, and that those which 
thrive on the one will not, however carefully trans- 
planted, thrive on the other. Hence it was not pos- 
sible to carry the microbe suspected as the cause of 
baldness from a man to an animal and produce the 
characteristic bald patches therefrom. Quite lately, 
however, since the first publication of his re- 
searches, he has been able to practically prove his 
point, though the above difficulty necessarily re- 
mains insurmountable. He isolated the microbes 
and cultivated them in a suitable nutritive liquid; 
after they had well developed he filtered the liquid 
through porcelain, and believing that, if his theories 
were true, the filtered liquid would contain the sub- 
stance they produced poisonous to hair, he took a 
rabbit and inoculated it deeply under the skin with 
the fluid. As he hoped and anticipated, the rabbit 
speedily began to lose its fur, and in between five 
and six weeks it was completely denuded; in fact, 
it had become entirely bald. The same experiment 
has also been performed on a sheep and a guinea- 
pig, in each case entirely successfully, the patches 
of baldness promptly appearing. The experiment 
is further interesting as showing something beyond 
the mere causal relation between this microbe and 
loss of hair, for it demonstrates clearly that the 
poison is so acute and individual that, even when 
inoculated into the general system of an animal, it 
flies at once to the hairs, and acts solely upon them. 

But, though the secret of baldness has been thus 
laid bare, and its cause actually brought out, 
isolated and examined in the searching light of day, 
yet Mr. Sebouraud does not hold out golden hopes 
of its prevention and cure in the future. And thus 
the discovery will bring scant comfort to those who 
are painfully conscious of the rapid approach of 
their enemy. It is difficult, indeed, to find much joy 
in the accurate scientific knowledge of the cause of 
an evil afflicting us when that knowledge brings no 
alleviation to our distress. Even for the prevention 
of a threatened attack M. Sebouraud can suggest 
nothing better than the old pharmaceutical reme- 
dies already employed by the medical profession, 
and later on, when the trouble has become perma- 
nent, he is still more of a Job’s comforter, for then 
he holds out not the slightest hope of improvement. 
And for this reason: During the time of the gradual 
suppression of the hair the skin round the follicles 
becomes hardened; the adjacent follicles extend 
and meet, and the margins of their orifices fuse into 
a sort of vestibule or funnel. This has the effect 
of adding to their height—or, rather, since it is the 
surface which is raised, of making them seem more 
deeply sunk in the skin. The microbial cocoons, 
still resting in their old quarters—the dilatation at 
the junction of the sebaceous gland and the follicle 
—necessarily appear to be also more deeply em- 
bedded. By degrees the upper surface becomes so 
greatly encrusted and hardened that it is not pos- 
sible for any external treatment to force a way 
through and reach the microbe colonies. Hence he 
believes all idea of further medical treatment must 
be at an end. 
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Therefore, if the mischief-making microbes are 
so far beyond reach that submission to their evil in- 
fluence is the only course to take, the man with the 
maturely bald head may well feel little interest in 
the new revelation; but for those in the early stage 
of the malady, before it has become ingrained, hope 
must surely spring up in their hearts. The recog- 
nition of a cause is certainly a step on the way to 
the knowledge of the prevention of that cause, and 
the discovery of the cause of one of the minor wor- 
ries of life, as baldness undoubtedly is, must be a 
help to its cure. And if it has been possible for M. 
Sebouraud to learn so unexpectedly the reason of 
baldness, may not a new investigation reveal an 
anti-toxin—an ideal hair restorer for the million? 
Anyway, we still may hope. 





bi citcninccceadsateenes 4odanewcun eavenned Philadelphia Times 


Some authorities contend that yellow fever first 
made its appearance among the soldiers of Colum- 
bus in San Domingo in the year 1495. Certainly 
nothing was known of the disease before this 
period. But the first authentic account we have of 
an epidemic is of the one which occurred in the Isl- 
and of Barbadoes in 1647. Since then innumerable 
epidemics have ravaged the cities of North 
America, Mexico, Central and South America, and 
even Europe. It was at the time of the Napoleonic 
wars that the most extensive epidemics occurred. 
In 1800 Cadiz was visited by this scourge, and out 
of a population of 57,000, 48,000 persons were at- 
tacked, 8,000 dying in a few months. One of the 
most extensive epidemics to visit the United States 
occurred in the summer of 1853. It extended 
throughout all the Southern States and on the At- 
lantic coast as far north as Rhode Island. Again 
in 1878 this country was ravaged by another wide- 
spread epidemic. One hundred and twenty-five 
thousand persons were stricken, over 20,000 dying 
of the disease. 

The yellow fever germ, which yet remains to be 
discovered, may be carried long distances and pre- 
serves its vitality for several months. An instance 
of the transmissibility of this disease occurred in 
1800. A native of Cadiz, fleeing from this infected 
city, went to his villa in Medina Sidonia and died 
of yellow fever on his arrival. The house was im- 
mediately closed, and during the following year the 
articles of clothing and furniture were sold to a 
junk dealer. He died within a few days of yellow 
fever, and an epidemic followed in that locality di- 
rectly traced to this one case. 

The epidemic in Philadelphia in 1741 was also 
traced to an infected trunk which had belonged to 
a Mr. James Bingham, who had died in Barbadoes 
of this disease, and whose luggage had been re- 
turned to his family in Philadelphia. 

When severe epidemics exist even the creoles die 
in numbers. On the other hand, one attack, as a 
rule, seems to render the person immune for life, 
although this immunity may be lost by prolonged 
residence in northern ¢limates. It is a disease of the 
hot season (June, July and August), and one or two 
frosts will usually arrest an epidemic, although it 
may reappear on the return of warm weather. How 
the germ or poison of yellow fever enters the body 
is not known. 
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The Horseless City of the Futuré,....cccccccsseeeess New York Evening Post 

What kind of a city shall we have when the horse 
is eliminated entirely from it? This is a question 
which interests greatly all students of electricity 
and civil engineering, and any one who talks much 
with them will be likely at first thought to reach the 
conclusion that they are extremely visionary in 
their views. Whether they are visionary or not, 
their descriptions of possible developments are very 
interesting. No one who takes a thoughtful sur- 
vey of the changes of the last quarter of a century, 
or even of the last ten years, can say that there is 
anything absolutely improbable in their forecasts 
of future conditions. It is not our purpose at this 
time to weigh probabilities, but to set down for con- 
sideration some of the many speculative ideas 
which have come to our notice. 

The first result of the final passing of the horse 
will be the elimination of stone pavements. A 
horseless vehicle causes little or no wear to the sur- 
face over which it runs. It matters not whether the 
surface is slippery or not, or what the substance is 
so long as it provides a level and firm roadbed. 
Some engineers think it not improbable that before 
many years iron may, because of its cheaper quality, 
take the place of asphalt. With no iron shoes of 
horses, and no iron tires to come in contact with it, 
there are no obvious objections to be made to its 
use. It could be cleaned as easily as asphalt, and 
it might be so constructed as to make the effect 
of heat and cold upon it comparatively unimpor- 
tant. That it would prove as healthful as. as- 
phalt seems doubtful, according to our present 
lights, but improved methods of using it might 
make it as desirable in that respect as asphalt is 
now. 

Most of the vehicles of this sort which we have 
now are very heavy, and are somewhat clumsy in 
appearance, but improvements in the direction of 
grace and lightness are being made constantly. 
Some of the delivery wagons which are in use by 
our great dry goods establishments are distinct ad- 
vances in these respects. Suppose that invention 
shall give us within a few years a light, graceful, 
compact vehicle which can be housed in small 
space, can be easily handled, and will run swiftly, 
what will be the effects? Would it not be an ex- 
tremely “handy thing to have in the house”? It 
could be used to take the master of the house to and 
from his business, to carry the mistress on her 
housekeeping and social errands, and for theatre or 
dinner engagements in the evening. It is not im- 
possible that the dwelling of the future may be so 
constructed as to have a room for the storing of 
such a vehicle. It may be said that if everybody 
had one, the streets would be crowded uncomforta- 
bly with them, but there is slight danger of that. 
The good paving of every street would of itself 
make the crowding of any one extremely unlikely ; 
and while many households might afford the keep 
of a private vehicle, the greater number would still 
rely upon the public conveyances for locomotion. 

But the greatest gain of all from the departure 
of the horse will be in cleanliness. When he goes, 


the larger part of the work of the street cleaners 
will have come to an end. The cleaning of the 
roadbeds will be a very simple matter and can be 
done almost entirely by flushing them from the 
water mains. The same electricity which gives us 
the motor vehicles will give us in steadily increas- 
ing measure better lighting of our streets and 
houses, and better heating as well. Even the bi- 
cycle may return to its former favor, and exceed it 
even, for with good pavements everywhere thou- 
sands of men and youths could use it on all pleas- 
ant days as their most enjoyable and most health- 
ful method of transit to and from their places of 
occupation. Verily, the horse cannot pass too 
quickly, if we are to have a city in which the com- 
forts and delights of modern civilization are to have 
their fullest opportunity. ‘ 





CO I Nii censciciccstivteccsicees eens Tid-Bits 

There are few things which appeal so largely to 
the imagination as the crowns of kings, which, 
though lying lightly on the palm, are worth many 
tons of gold, and almost every stone of which is a 
chapter of history. One of the most interesting of 
European crowns is that of Hungary, a curious 
composite crown in the possession of the Emperor 
of Austria, which disappeared for several years in 
mysterious fashion and reappeared as mysteriously. 

The crown consists of a circle of gold, richly 
jeweled with pearls and other costly gems, to which 
has been attached an old Byzantine crown, bearing 
an enormous sapphire in a setting of green stones. 
Just half a century ago this historic crown came 
into the hands of Kossuth, and, in spite of the most 
diligent search, nothing was heard of it for five 
years. At the end of this time it was discovered by 
a peasant in a hollow tree and restored to the Em- 
peror’s keeping. 

The famous iron crown of Lombardy, which is 
now treasured in an Italian cathedral, is the oldest 
and most sacred of all the crowns of Europe. It is 
fashioned around a circlet of iron made from one of 
the*nails with which Christ was pierced at the 
Crucifixion, and from its sacred character is held 
in the highest veneration. Although through all 
the centuries the iron band has remained un- 
touched, it is said that no spot of rust has ever been 
seen on it. 

There is no crown quite so imposing as that with 
which the Russian Czars are crowned. It is fash- 
ioned in the form of a mitre, to typify the spiritual 
sovereignty of the Czars, and it is crowned by a 
dazzling cross of enormous diamonds with a ruby 
centre. In marked contrast to the magnificence of 
the Russian crown is the simple design of the 
crown of Denmark. This crown, which is of the 
most delicate and exquisite art, consists of a gold 
circlet, wreathed in leaves. Each leaf is traced in 
precious stones and bears one gem of almost price- 
less value. The German crown, which is appro- 
priately militant in design, contains eight shields 
bearing alternate black eagles and jeweled crosses, 
while poised on four arches blazing with diamonds 
is a globe crowned by a cross of gold. 
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The state crown of Great Britain was made sixty- 
one years ago for our Queen’s coronation, and is 
among the lightest of European crowns. Although 
it weighs only two pounds seven ounces, its value 
is $1,600,000, or at the rate of nearly $50,000 an 
ounce, and it contains 3,000 stones, many of them 
historical. One enormous sapphire came from the 
signet ring of Edward the Confessor, and, from 
this sacred association, is reported to have the 
power of healing disease. One of the rubies, how- 
ever, has a sadly tragic history. It was at one time 
in the possession of one of the kings of Grenada, 
whom Pedro the Cruel invited to his palace and 
basely murdered out of greed for this gem. 

In the Pope’s treasure house are two crowns, 
which together are valued at $2,500,000. One of 
them, the gift of the great Napoleon to Pius VIL., 
has the largest emerald in the world, and the other, 
the gift of Queen Isabella of Spain to Pius IX., 
weighs three pounds and is worth $1,000,000. It 
is interesting to note that the crown has no part in 
the coronation of the kings of Spain and Belgium 
and the Sultan of Turkey. Its place is taken in 
Turkey by a sword, which is regarded as the sym- 
bol of Divine authority. In ludicrous contrast to 
these miracles of gold and gems with which Euro- 
pean monarchs are invested are the “Brummagem” 
crowns under which African chiefs love to strut and 
posture. These are manufactured by hundreds in 
Birmingham, and are a blaze of mimic gold and 
paste “stones” of all the colors of the rainbow. 

Their prices range from $5 to $500 or $1,000, and 
even Solomon in all his glory pales before the 
vision of an ebony chief in the discarded apparel of 
a Lord Mayor’s footman, and wearing in all its 
paste brilliancy a ten-dollar Brummagem crown. 





IIL cs ccccnnucaadipendacencnabpias cemenneuen) Gus Army and Navy 

To the subjects of Queen Victoria it is, happily, 
a lost art; but sixty-five years since dueling was 
sufficiently in vogue to induce an anonymous 
writer to publish a book “containing much useful 
information,” ironically dedicated to Daniel O’Con- 
nell, Esq., M. P., and James Silk Buckingham, 
Esq., M. P., as “entertaining the opinion first pro- 
mulgated by the immortal Falstaff, of happy mem- 
ory, that discretion is the better part of valor.” 

The author advises “all my countrymen who go 
abroad to use the pistol instead of the sword when 
they have the choice of the weapon, as the balance 
of killed and wounded is now much in favor of the 
French, who, upon the termination of the late war, 
amused themselves by occasionally spitting some 
half dozen of our traveling young fashionables be- 
fore breakfast.” He recommends “Purdey, in Ox- 
ford street, as the maker of the best dueling pistol 
locks,” care in the selection of a stock which fits the 
hand comfortably, and to eschew “saw-handles.” 
Barrels should be ten inches long and half rifled, 
which, considering that throughout his volume he 
poses as a man of the strictest honor, is puzzling; 
for he admits that a wholly rifled pistol is consid- 
ered an unfair weapon, therefore one not appearing 
to be rifled should be substituted. 

On “the chances” he writes: “Many a poor, long- 
armed, straggling fellow has received the ‘coup di 
(sic) coeur’ (or fatal stroke) who might still have 
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been in existence had he known how to protect his 
person in the field,” the necessary protection con- 
sisting in standing sideways and drawing in the 
stomach. “Should the party be hit,” presumably 
because he could not drawn in his stomach, “he 
must not feel alarmed.” This seems difficult, as a 
man with a bullet in his stomach can hardly be ex- 
pected not to display some little natural anxiety, 
for, as is admitted later, “a shot in the digestive or- 
gans must be particularly annoying to a ‘bon 
vivant.’ ” To aldermen his advice is “the old method 
of fighting—the back to the adversary, and dis- 
charging over the shoulder.” ‘The chances of a 
man’s being killed are about fourteen to one; and 
of his being hit, about six to one.” He arrives at 
this conclusion by dividing a man’s body, when op- 
posed to his adversary, into nine parts. Therefore 
he says: “As in only three of these a wound would 
prove fatal, the chances are three to one against his 
being killed, and five to one against his being hit; 
that is, however,” he hastens to add, “provided his 
antagonist has never read my work; if he has, the 
case may be different!” 

The combatant is told “not to allow the idea of 
becoming a target to make him uneasy, but to treat 
the matter jocosely.” He is to laugh away the 
evening over a bottle of port, and play a rubber of 
whist, but he must avoid drinking to excess, or 
taking “any food that tends to create bile,” be- 
cause “bilious objects are not seen either distinctly 
or correctly.” This would rather be a valid reason 
for getting as bilious as possible; a man with an at- 
tack of jaundice should be invisible, and able to 
blaze away at his opponent in perfect safety. If he 
cannot sleep on retiring to rest, he is to read 
Byron’s Childe Harold; his servant is to call him at 
five, and give him a strong cup of coffee; then he 
is to smoke a cigar, and “on his way to the scene of 
action” he is to take a brandy and soda, as a most 
“grateful stimulant and corrective.” 

No wonder our author recommends him, at this 
point, to draw in his stomach. “If he dies, he is to 
go off with as good grace as possible!” On the 
other hand, if he hits his antagonist, he is to take off 
his hat to him and express regret. 

A challenge is not to be drawn in rhyme, such as 
“a certain poetical, brandy-loving major-general of 
marines” wrote to a brother officer who ran off with 
his wife: 

Wounds on the flesh a surgeon’s skill may heal, 
But wounded honor’s only cured with steel. 

An Irishman is not to be chosen as second, for 
nine out of ten have such an innate love of fighting 
they canot bring an affair to an amicable adjust- 
ment; and the first duty of a second is to prevent 
the affair coming to a serious issue. Other advice 
is for the second to take care his principal is not in- 
convenienced by the sun, and to get his antagonist 
with something dark behind him, when it will be 
much more easy to hit him. 

As may be inferred, the author holds by dueling, 
for “the man who falls in a duel and the individual 
who is killed by the overturn of a stage coach are 
both unfortunate victims to a practice from which 
we derive great advantages. It would be absurd to 
prohibit stage traveling because occasionally a 
few lives are lost by an overturn; and unless men 
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endeavored to destroy each other they might live 
to a patriarchal age, and multiply so rapidly that the 
soil would soon be insufficient to supply them with 
nourishment,” with which “reductio ad absurdum” 
the volume may well be put back on the shelf. 





Teaching Ambidexterity.......cccccccccccccccccecvececoess London Chronicle 

Left-handed facility among the school children is 
a subject that is receiving much serious attention 
from the school authorities in Germany, with a view 
to developing both hands and arms equally while 
the children are young. They argue that the right 
hand has been so solely developed that many efforts 
which might easily be delegated to the left hand are 
undertaken by the right. The smallest objects, as a 
rule, are picked up by the right hand. Such one- 
sided movements, repeated constantly, have their 
influence on the entire system, and are not condu- 
cive to the symmetry of the body. 

The habit of people to carry children on the left 
arm, so as to have the right hand free, tends to 
make the left shoulder higher than the right. In 
such cases the cure must date from childhood. In 
the boys’ mechanical departments in the German 
schools much of the work is done by the left hand 
under compulsion. The boys are taught to saw, 
plane and hammer with the left hand as well as with 
the right. In all trades and professions involving 
heavy hand work the importance of being able to 
use both hands equally well is being impressed 
upon the students. As example, the case of a 
bronze worker is cited. He could work as effec- 
tively with his left hand as with his right. That 
made it possible for him to change off when his 
right hand became tired. 

The preference given to the right arm has been 
explained physiologically by the construction of the 
veins and nerves that enter the arms, those of the 
right arm being the more prominent. The reverse 
is the case in the few who are naturally left-handed. 
Many instances are on record of men who could 
use both hands with equal facility. Among them 
are two renowned painters, Menzel and Klimsch, 
who practiced the ambidextrous habit in the days 
of their youth. 

Exercises that require the effort of the entire arm 
are urged by the German educational officials. 
Large circles are drawn by the scholars on the 
blackboards, first with the one hand and then with 
the other, without bracing the hand, so that the 
entire arm is in action. The superiority of Japan- 
ese drawing can probably be traced to the custom 
of that land to make the children practice painting 
and drawing without the use of any stick or sup- 
porting device for the hand. They are taught to 
draw at the same time they are taught to write the 
letters of their alphabet, and they are taught to use 
both hands equally in the task. 





A Queen on a Rocky Throne....cccccvcccccccvvcestececenes Pittsburg Dispatch 

The reason so few people have heard of Madame 
Gavette, sometimes called the Queen of Miquelon, 
is because they have not heard much about the isl- 
and of that name lying with its sister, St. Pierre, off 
the western coast of Newfoundland. The islands 
belong to France, and are so generally mentioned 
tegether that they are known as St. Pierre-Mique- 
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lon. There is not a blade of grass growing on the 
islands, which are two rocks, divided by a narrow 
strait, and yet they form a naval station, do a flour- 
ishing shipping business and have a trade esti- 
mated at $25,000,000 a year. 

After the governor of the islands, who is a vice- 
admiral, the most important personage in St. 
Pierre-Miquelon is Madame Marie Louise Gavette. 
She is a multi-millionaire, she has made all the 
money herself, and is a woman of literary talent 
with a streak of genius in it. 

Madame Gavette, née Bernois, was born in 
Jarbes, Gascony, but was taken to Miquelon by her 
father, a sailor, when quite young, and sent for a 
few years to a seminary in Cape Breton, N.S. She 
married at the age of fifteen, and when she was 
thirty-two—about fifteen years ago—was left a 
childless widow. 

Some time before his death Monsieur Gavette re- 
tired from the sea and purchased a modest hotel, 
which was patronized chiefly by sailors, of whom 
there are thousands in Miquelon, during the sum- 
mer months. It is hardly necessary to say that sail- 
ors—French sailors especially—are disposed to be 
lively and require a strong hand to keep them 
within limits. While her husband lived, Madame 
Gavette attended strictly to her domestic affairs, 
and was noted for her bright smile and sweetness of 
temper. She possesses those attributes still, and 
widowhood has developed in her a strong hand. 
One day before she left off mourning a row oc- 
curred in the hotel barroom, and a gendarme was 
sent for to quell it. 

“Messieurs,” said Madame Gavette as she ap- 
peared on the scene of the disturbance with her 
brightest smile and a revolver in her right hand, 
“yonder esplanade is an excellent place on which to 
settle your disputes. I’ll have none of them here, 
and I swear to you by Ste. Agathe that I’ll shoot 
the first sailor attempting a fracas on these 
premises.” 

When the gendarme arrived he found the Hotel 
Republique as quiet as a cemetery, and from that 
day to this, except in a social way, the services of 
the tribe have never been called into requisition. 

Madame Gavette grew richer and richer year by 
year. She purchased a few acres of rock back of 
the Esplanade, on which she erected fifty sailors’ 
boarding houses. Those boarding houses are kept 
in splendid condition, and yield a handsome rev- 
enue to the Queen of Miquelon. 

She has organized a police force to guard her in- 
terests, which she pays liberally, and has altogether 
more than 1,000 names on her pay roll, for she 
owns a fleet of brigs, schooners and other sailing 
craft trading with France, Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia. She is phenomenally fortunate in her under- 
takings, all her employees are insured, and upward 
of fifty widows draw pensions from her treasury. 

After her husband’s death, Madame Gavette had 
as many suitors as the Grecian Penelope, but she 
dismissed them all with such chilling politeness that 
the number decreased to zero; her reputation as a 
man ruler and man hater spread far and near, and, 
save a European nobleman, who now and then of- 
fers her his name and the dilapidated chateau of his 
ancestors by mail, she is left in peace. 








Where Helen Comes,.........+++ John Jerome Rooney. ....sseeeees 





Where Helen comes, as falls the dew, 
Where Helen comes Peace cometh, too! 
From out the golden western lands, 
White lilies blooming in her hands, 

A light of beauty in her face, 

She passeth on with nameless grace. 
Before her fly the shades of life— 

. The darkling, wheeling bats of strife— 
They flee her very garments’ stir, 
And greater fear the soul of her; 

For hath she not the magic touch— 
The sesamé of loving much? 

Where’er her morning footsteps pass 
The daisies sing unto the grass; 

Soft whispers full of praises sweet 
Her evening presence rise to greet, 
And if she go through deserts bare 
The angels of the heart are there— 
They find no spot to weave their spells 
So fair as that where Helen dwells! 
Where Helen comes, as falls the dew, 
Where Helen comes Peace cometh, too! 


The Ballade of Abigail Green......cccccceccccccccceees Frank Leslie's Weekly 


I’m weary of Phyllis and Chloe 
And the rest of that finified crew; 
They're quite too affected and showy 
For a now-a-day rhymester to woo; 
But maybe you'd like to learn who 
Is my contemporaneous queen; 
And, if so, you may find—well, a clew, 
In The Ballade of Abigail Green. 


Was Lesbia’s neck round and snowy? 
Catullus said so—and he knew; 
Did Lidia win Horace, although he 
Was rather more fickle than true? 
Still, these ladies’ charms I eschew; 
They’re too ancient—she’s—well, say nineteen— 
She whom I’m singing to you 
In The Ballade of Abigail Green. 


Vanessa and Stella were doughty— 
I’m sure the grim Dean thought so, too. 
Proud Julia bored Herrick, and so he 
At Anthea oft looked askew; 
Félise and Dolores may sue; 
I don’t to such characters lean; 
E’en to Phyllida bid I adieu 
In The Ballade of Abigail Green. 


ENVOY. 


Prince Cupid, thine arrow I rue, 
For its point is uncommonly keen; 

There’s a hint of the harm it can do 
In The Ballade of Abigail Green. 


To a Dear Inconstant............++ f, BONG Se scccesewsees Collier’s Weekly 


As still amid the flux of things 
And purposeless gray happenings, 
Some force subsists that makes for Beauty, 
And something through the chaos sings, 
So ’mid your: fevered flutterings, 
Or airy flights or proud-poised wings, 
Some wistful instinct gropes for Duty, 
And still o’er all your vagrant moods 
Love, like a crowded heaven, broods. 


SOCIETY VERSE: SONGS IN LIGHTER VEIN 


Donahoe's 









Dear, trust the still, small voice, distrust 
The fawning court of lesser selves, 
The tricksy swarm of sprites and elves, 

Informed with sly usurping lust 

To drag the central “you” to dust, 

And render mute the sovereign “must” 

That sends them scurrying to their delves. 

Let their gay friskings serve to grace thy reign, 

But be thou Queen by work and love and pain. 


While the Kettle Sings.........cecccecceees Pe Ge Mitisssicsensvcenensesied Life 


When open the door swings and Some One comes in, 
The roses of winter on cheek and on chin, 

Her curly locks loosened, her features a-blow, 

And sits herself down in the firelight’s glow, 

It’s little she dreams as she sips her Bohea 

That envy is taking possession of me! 


Her muff—why, the eyes on it roguishly wink 

At me till, distracted, how can I but think 

What luck is in store for that monster of fur 

Bound home through the still, snowy twilight with her, 
Two slender hands nestling content in its hold; 

The closer, the surer to keep out the cold. 


The bubble of china—thin, delicate pink— 

She tilts with a glance at me over the brink, 

Has malice prepense in the lingering way 

It touches her lips, just as much as to say 
Provokingly, gibingly: “Talk about bliss! 

What wouldn’t you give for a chance to do this?” 


Yes, even the dragon that’s carved on her chair 
Grins mischievously at the sight of her there, 
With rude oaken arms round about her, while I 
Must wistful and longing stand patiently by, 
And count it sweet favor accorded to me 

To pass up her cup for a little more tea! 


I BI FAs 5 oicnis cseesadsnssesaccdscssmeced Harvard Lampoon 


It was never imported from France 
With a dainty Parisian frou-frou, 

Nor upon it do bull-fighters prance, 
As only the Spaniards can, do. 

It was stenciled by no one knows who, 
Yet I’d give all my coupons and rents 
For that one precious keepsake from you— 

The fan that cost $0.63. 


On the staircase we sat out a dance, 

Or twenty, for all that I knew; 
At times on the bliss of my trance 

The breath of the roses stole through. 
But redder than rose-petals grew 

Your cheeks, at my swift compliments; 
So the softest of breezes it blew— 

The fan that cost $0.63. 


It all seemed like a fairy romance, 
Below us the laughter and mu- 
Sic, while now and again, such a glance 
As is given on earth but to few 
From the depths of your eyes, fond and true, 
Set me dreaming of all their contents, 
Till I woke,—something hid them from view,— 
The fan that cost $0.63. 


ENVOY. 


My queen, for your favor I sue; 

If your heart through my pleading relents, 
To your feelings pray send me one clew— 
The fan that cost $0.63. 























CHILD VERSE 





ee I initsesasiavdsiccsond Poems* 
Do you love me, little children? 
O sweet blossoms that are curled 
(Life’s tender morning glories) 
‘Round the casement of the world! 
Do your hearts climb up toward me, 
As my own heart bends to you, 
In the beauty of your dawning 
And the brightness of your dew? 


When the fragrance of your faces 
And the rhythm of your feet, 
And the incense of your voices 
Transform the sullen street, 
Do you see my soul move softly 
Forever where you move, 
With an eye of benediction 
And a guarding hand of love? 


O my darlings! I am with you 
In your trouble, in your play, 

In your sobbing and your singing, 
In your dark and in your day, 

In the chambers where you nestle, 
In the hovels where you lie, 

In the sunlight where you blossom, 
And the blackness where you die. 


Not a blessing broods above you, 
But it lifts me from the ground; 
Not a thistle-barb doth sting you, 
But I suffer with the wound; 
And a chord within me trembles 
To your lightest touch or tone, 
And I famish when you hunger, 
And I shiver when you moan. 


I have troden all the spaces 
Of my solemn years alone, 
And have never felt the cooing 
Of a babe’s breath near my own. 
But with more than father passion, 
And with more than mother pain, 
I have loved you, little children: 
Do you love me back again? 


Bamboozling Grandma,...ccccssseee eeccevseceecece Nebraska State Journal 


“There never was a grandma half so good!” 
He whispered while beside her chair he stood, 
And laid his rosy cheek, 
With manner very meek, 
Against her dear old face in loving mood. 


“There never was a nicer grandma born; 
I know some little boys must be forlorn, 
Because they’ve none like you. 
I wonder what I’d do 
Without a grandma’s kisses night and morn?” 


“There never was a dearer grandma; there!” 
He kissed her and he smoothed her snow-white hair; 
Then fixed her ruffled cap, 
And nestled in her lap, ° 
While grandma, smiling, rocked her old arm chair. 


“When I’m a man what things to you I’ll bring; 
A horse and carriage and a watch and ring. 
All grandmas are so nice” 
(Just here he kissed her twice), 
“And grandmas give a good boy everything.” 


*Funk & Wagnalls. 


Before his dear old grandma could reply 


This boy looked up, and with a roguish eye 


“Say, grandma, have you any more mince pie?” 


Then whispered in her ear 
That nobody might hear: 
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CE Faia kain vince sindatvcivcciveciietbtbtestete Boston Journal 


A Lullaby 


Everybody restless, 
Grumbling at the dust, 

Growling at the cinders, 
Pictures of disgust. 


Axle hot and smoking, 
Train delayed an hour, 

How the faces lengthen, 
Sullen, wrinkled, sour. 


Sudden transformation— 
Passengers in smiles— 

Scowls and frowns have vanished— 
What is it beguiles? 


Grimy face and fingers, 

Mouth all over crumbs, 
Smeary wrist contrasting 

Pink and clean-sucked thumb. 


Round head nodding, bobbing, 
Blue eyes full of fun, 

Wind-blown tresses shining 
Golden in the sun. 


Everybody cheerful, 
No remarks profane, 
Magic change effected— 
Baby on the train. 


Rockaby baby, thy cradle is strong, 
Mother will sing thee a lullaby song. 
Sweet be thy slumber, peaceful and deep, 


Close thine eyes softly, now sleep, baby, sleep. 


Birds may be rock’d on the maple so high, 


While the winds sing them their sweet lullaby, 


Soft wings will shield and tenderly keep, 


While, like the birdies, my baby will sleep. 


Rockaby baby, thy mother is near; 


Love will enfold thee, there’s nothing to fear; 


Angels will guard, while slumber will creep 
Over my treasure, then sleep, baby, sleep. 


By the sweet smile that plays over thy face, 
Curving thy lips with an infinite grace, 
Well do I know the angels now keep 


Watch o’er my darling, so sleep, baby, sleep. 


There ain’t a room in all the house 
Ez int’restin’ to me 

Ez is the kitchen—that’s the place 
A feller mustn’t be! 


There ain’t a day in all the week, 
A hull one, when a kid 


C’u’d play, like Sunday—that’s the day 


Yer’d ketch it, if yer did! 


And hev yer noticed now, I ask, 
How things is never half 

So roarin’, splittin’ funny ’z when 
Yer where yer dassn’t laugh? 

And did yer ever hear ’em tell 
They’d had so big a blow, 

Sech all-unheard-of larkin’, ez 
The time yer didn’t go? 


*Dana, Estes & Co. 
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SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN * 








Bobby—tThe angels brought a little sister to 
our house last night. Mabel—Oh, come, Bobby! 
don’t be a guy and believe in those silly yarns. 
You'll say you believe in Santa Claus next. 

A bright little fellow marched into the par- 
lor one Sunday afternoon with a grin upon his face, 
which his mother knows always indicates a sudden 
accession of unexpected riches. “Well, Billy, what 
is it?’ she inquired. “Oh, nothing,” replied the 
urchin ; “only a lot of us kids were on the corner by 
the church, when a man came along in a buggy and 
asked which one of us wanted to earn a dime by 
holding his horse. And, mamma, the whole bunch 
made a break for the horse’s head, except me; I 
jumped right into the buggy.” 

Uncle—Hello, Dot, got a new dolly? Little 
Miss Dot—Hush, uncle! Don’t speak so loud. She 
is not one of my own, but belonged to Millie Simp- 
son, who was cruel to her and ’bandoned her. So I 
*dopted her; but I don’t want her to know, ’cause I 
mean to make no difference between her and my 
own dollies. 

A little girl was sitting at a table opposite a 
gentleman with a waxed moustache. After gazing 
at him for several moments she exclaimed: “My 
kitties has got smellers, too!” 

“Oh, mamma,” said little Bessie, “I found a 
gweat, big clam hull on the beach.” “And was 
there a clam in it?” asked her mother. “No,” re- 
plied Bessie, “I dess he fallded out and got 
dwound.” 

——A little girl told her mamma the story of 
Adam and Eve. ‘Dod, He made Adam, and He 
put him in a big garden, an’ Adam he was so, so 
lonesome; ’n’ then He putted him to sleep, He did; 
’n’ then He took out his brains and made a woman 
of the brains, ’n’ then Adam he wasn’t lonesome no 


more.” 

















He was a wee little man, only three years 
old, but brave, courageous and uncomplaining, 
more courageous and uncomplaining than any one 
knew, for, though he was only a baby, he had trials 
to bear. The family had gone to a new country in 
the far West, the mamma, this little man and the 
sister, a little older. It was a very new country, 
very different from the city in the East, where they 
had left many friends, relatives and, nearest of all, a 
dear, old grandmother. The mamma was so busy 
in her new home that she had little time for the 
babies except to see that they were clean and well 
fed. So they were lonesome sometimes, as mamma 
found out one day, in a way that brought the tears 
to her eyes. The little three-year-old had been very 
busy and very quiet making a big hole in the 
ground, with such earnestness of purpose that she 
went to see what was being done. The hole was 
completed when she reached the spot, and in it had 
been placed something that she took out and exam- 
ined with wondering curiosity. It was the strangest 
thing to go into a hole in the ground—an old da- 
guerreotype, a picture of the dear grandmamma at 
home. “Why, baby,” exclaimed mamma, “what are 





*Compiled from Contemporaries. 


you doing this for?” “I fought,” said the little man, 
with a quivering lip and all the pent-up loneliness 
and homesickness in his voice, “I fought, maybe, 
if I planted it annozzer grandma would grow.” 
“They’ve told me at Sunday school that I 
was made of dust,” said the small boy yesterday, 
“but I never believed it until I got up this morn- 
ing and drew a good, long breath, and pouf—out 
flew some o’ the dust—truly it did—nice, clean, 
white dust.” 

Some boys in an English school were re- 
quested to write a short letter to the master. One 
youngster added a P. S., which ran: “Please ex- 
cuse bad riting and speling, as I avent been taut 
any beter.” 

Teddy was much interested in physiology. 
One day his teacher gave a lesson on “the bones,” 
in which she incidently remarked that the bones 
protect the vital organs, and then proceeded to ex- 
plain the meaning of the term. That evening 
Teddy’s sister Katherine was drumming with her 
fingers on the table pretending that she was play- 
ing ona piano. Teddy watched her in silence for a 
moment, and then remarked: “Why don’t you play 
on your vital organs, Katherine?”’} 

Little Kenneth, four years old, did nothing 
during the Cuban troubles but “play war.” He in- 
sisted he was going to war. One day his mother 
said: “Why, Kenneth, you wouldn’t go to war and 
leave poor mamma all alone, without her boy, 
would you?” He replied: “Yes, mamma; I’ve got 
to go to war; but I’m coming home nights.” + 

Not to Be Cast Away.—A clergyman, on 
being invited to address some small schoolchildren, 
chose for his subject the sin of forming bad habits. 
In conclusion, wishing to impress on his juvenile 
audience the necessity of casting aside such evil 
habits, he said: “Well, we must treat these bad 
habits just as we treat other things for which we 
have no more use. For instance, tell me, children, 
what do we do with our old clothes?” Instantly a 
bright little girl of some eight summers had her 
hand up, and a shrill little voice promptly replied: 
“Please, sir, we let down the tucks.”} 

In a kindergarten for Russian children, in 
Cincinnati recently, the teacher asked a five-year- 
old to step up front and sing several verses of a fa- 
miliar school melody. At the end of the first verse 
the teacher noticed that the child had a bad cold, 
said: “Leo, you may take your seat, you are a little 
hoarse.” Immediately came the response from the 
youngster: “No, ma’am, I’se not a little horse, I’se 
a little boy.” 

A little girl in a Pennsylvania town, in say- 
ing her prayers the other night, was told to pray for 
her father and mother, who were both very ill, and 
for one of the servants, who had lost her husband. 
She faithfully did as she was told, and then, im- 
pressed with the dreary condition of things, added 
on her own account: “And now, Oh God, take 
good care of yourself, for if anything should happen 
to you, we should all go to pieces. Amen!’’} 


























+Contributed to Current Literature. 
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A TRAGEDY OF REAL LIFE IN A GREAT CITY 





The letter which follows appeared recently in the 
Athol (Mass.) Transcript, and comes to us without definite 
knowledge of who the author of it may be. We cannot 
even enjoy the thought that the pathetic tragedy it tells 
is only fiction, for it is accompanied with contrary assur- 
ances from a valued reader and correspondent. 


Revelations of life come to a city lawyer that 
rarely come to any other profession. No one knows 
better than he that truth is stranger than fiction. 
The simple story of real life often embraces heights 
of tragedy and depths of pathos which the most ec- 
centric conception of the novelist never spans. Let 
me then lay bare to your readers a quite recent ex- 
perience in a professional life. I can reveal it to my 
country neighbors with interest to them, and with- 
out harm to any one. To expose it in a city where 
the alert, hustling reporter is always ubiquitous and 
hungry for news, would excite only an evanescent 
sensation in a public already surfeited with 
graphically told fictions. Besides, it would be illus- 
trated with weird photographic scenes and imagi- 
nary portraits and glaring headlines. But this story, 
unlike the morbid creations of competing news-in- 
ventors, is literally true. It needs no framework 
to set it off. A sunbeam can take on no gilding. A 
lightning flash carries with it its own intensity ; and 
this story, simple and truthful, will thrill without 
the aid of adjectives, and impress without the force 
of eloquence. Last Sunday evening I partially told 
it to a few Deer Farm neighbors in Petersham. The 
sequel has since happened and, with this letter, the 
curtain will fall and hide a social wreck forever 
from the world. 

A little over three years ago a young couple 
reached this city from England. Subsequent de- 
velopments indicated they had eloped, and that the 
young girl’s family had wiped her name and exist- 
ence from recognition forever. The man, much 
the older of the two, had that mysterious magnetic 
force which often impresses men and wins women. 
The girl, susceptible and confiding, bore those in- 
definable but unmistakable marks in feature, man- 
ners and speech, which distinguish the refined, 
thoroughbred lady, reared amid cultured sur- 
roundings. She had “loved not wisely but too 
well.” Her married life, thus begun in this city, 
lasted but little more than three years. This period 
was marked by occasional luxury, frequent whirls 
of pleasure, with many long intervals of disappoint- 
ment, despondency and gloomy forebodings, end- 
ing finally in misery and destitution ; and then this 
hastily-formed, ill-assorted union closed before she 
had reached her twenty-first year, when she found 
herself robbed, deserted, repudiated, with one child 
of almost three years. Fortunately she had excep- 
tional force of character, and the dread crisis, which 
would have paralyzed and ruined so many, awoke 
in her new energy. She secured a position in one 
of those immense department stores, where the pay 
of a beginner barely meets food and shelter of the 
plainest kind. Her little girl had that rare charm 
of childhood which attracts every eye, and almost 
compels the coldest heart to offer it a caress. Fine, 


silken hair crowned her head and almost touched 
her feet. Her eyes pathetic in their depth and 
beauty, her face innocent and dreamy, and her 
gentle manners appealed to every one, and acted 
like a magnet not only on tender-hearted women, 
but stern-faced men. The love between the mother 
and child was so touching and intense that ordinary 
maternal love seemed tame by contrast. 

The one great sorrow of their daily lives was to 
part at seven in the morning until seven in the 
evening. Their own crowning, perennial joy was 
the mother’s return at evening and Sundays and 
holidays. So, unlike the course of nature, sunrise 
brought them shadow, and sunset renewed ra- 
diance, and Sundays and holidays were to them like 
the blending of a cloudless sun and starry skies. 
They occupied one little room in the upper story of 
a tenement house. There were stories populous 
with occupants below them and above them. In 
their one little room was a dark closet, while an- 
other door opened into another little room, where a 
lonely, old woman labored incessantly, and it was 
she who took care of the child in its mother’s ab- 
sence during the day and prepared the frugal meals 
for all. 

A few evenings ago the mother returned at her 
usual hour, beaming. The superintendent had pro- 
moted her to more congenial work at advanced 
wages. As she paid the old woman her weekly 
debt, and fastened a full-blown rose in her child’s 
hair, she remarked, “Now I can put aside one dol- 
lar a week for my darling’s education.” The old 
woman, in describing the scene to me, said that she 
never saw so charming a living picture as that 
mother folding that child to her bosom with a look 
of devouring love, while the child, almost hidden in 
her wealth of golden hair, returned that love by a 
clinging embrace. You may be assured that even- 
ing is ineffaceably engraved on the old woman’s 
memory, for it began with a rainbow of love and 
promise, but it closed with the flash and stroke of 
the deadly lightning. I said that there was a little, 
dark closet in their room. The owner of the build- 
ing had determined to run an air shaft through it 
from cellar to roof, and even then the floor had 
been taken away, and men were at work in the cel- 
lars and other floors to make an unobstructed open- 
ing. This was unknown to the mother, who with 
her child was celebrating her good fortune by a 
frolic. The old woman, through the half-open 
door, heard the loving tones of the mother and the 
running steps and bright laughter of the child. At 
last the mother said, “Now, darling, you have 
romped enough, come let me undress you for bed.” 
The child pleaded, “Oh, mamma, please let’s have 
one game of hide and seek, just one.” “Well,” said 
the mother, “go and blind, and when I say ready, 
come and ‘find me.’” The child crouched in one 
corner, almost hid in her golden hair, her little 
hands clasped over her eyes. 

The mother with stealthy but rapid steps glided 
into the closet. There was a smothered scream, a 
slamming to of the door which the mother vainly 
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clung to as she fell—and then she lay fifty feet be- 
low mangled, dying, dead. So rapid and noiseless 
was the fall that neither the hiding child nor the 
woman in the adjoining room heard it, and the 
child actually was crying out: “Mamma, are ycu 
ready?” when a man, with horror in his counte- 
nance, rushed in the room, exclaiming, “Did any- 
body enter that closet?’ “Mamma is hiding 
there,” said the child. The woman hearing a 
strange voice came from the adjoining room. They 
whispered together, then both rushed to the closet, 
and the truth flashed upon them. 

It was a long, sad task for that woman, wild with 
grief and fright, to soothe with delusive words the 
excited child, who kept insisting that her mother 
was only hiding, and that she must go and find her. 
But sleep, that messenger from heaven to overbur- 
dened childhood, at last pressed down her eyelids 
and deadened her mind into blissful unconscious- 
ness, and the old woman then laid the sleeping 
child, all dressed, in her mother’s bed, and laid 
down beside her, and she, too, muscle-sore and 
grief-oppressed, finally yielded to sleep. 

The child must have awakened in the night and 
crept from the bed to the closet door, for people 
whose rooms adjoined the airshaft, heard a child- 
ish voice calling, “Mamma, I am tumming to find 
oo; tum and hug me, I’m so told.” But the only 
reply to the, confiding child was the moaning, 
sobbing, sighing wind, as it came through the 
seams of the door, a mournful requiem, as it were, 
for the dead mother, a lullaby for the trusting 
child. 

Towards morning the old woman awaking, 
missed the child. She sprang from the bed, and 
found it close by the fatal door, shivering, but fast 
asleep, the wind caressing her hair and folding her 
in its chill embrace. The old woman carried her 
back to bed, pressed her close to her warm body 
and piled on blankets to bring warmth to the chilled 
child. But with the advance of dawn there came 
from the child’s throat that ominous cough that 
heralds the deadly croup, and soon followed the 
fevered cheek and the labored breathing which 
mothers know so well and dread so much. The 
doctor came and used his skill, and went away sol- 
emn and silent. All day long the child tossed 
sleepless and suffering, its eyes wistful and tearful, 
while the patient and pitying woman watched faith- 
fully, lovingly. Again the doctor called and again 
went away with hopeless face. Evening came, and 
the child, whose face all day had been disfigured by 
pain and grief, became suddenly radiant with its 
familiar cunning smile. Pointing to the big clock, 
whose hand approached the hour of seven, she said 
in a voice husky but distinct, “I told oo mamma 
was only hiding.” “Why, Flora,” said the woman, 
“what do you mean?” The child half raised herself 
by one hand, and pointing with the other, said, 
“Why, don’t oo see her, there she is,” and pucker- 
ing her lips as if to kiss some one, she quietly fell 
back so wondrously radiant that they could not 
believe her dead. A sister of charity who, on her 
rounds, happened in at that moment, exclaimed, 
“Was that the last kiss of earth or the first angelic 
kiss of heaven?” 

Now the scene changes, and this change of scene 


ought not to shock my simple-hearted country 
neighbors. The obsequies which follow the death 
of genteel, friendless poverty in the city are in 
strange contrast with those in the country. Each 
one in the country knows his neighbor, and the 
sadness of one fireside casts a shadow on all. 

If this had happened in Petersham, children 
would have contributed their pennies, the older 
people larger sums, and one coffin would have held 
the pair, and with flowers and tears and prayer, 
these two, undivided in life, would have slept undi- 
vided in the village graveyard. But an inch parti- 
tion in New York city means to the friendless poor 
thorough isolation. The deep, wide ocean has its 
cable through which the pulsations of kindred 
hearts ten thousand miles apart meet and throb in 
unison with the speed of lightning. But that one 
inch partition of poverty and friendlessness is, in 
New York city, a barrier impassable as the river of 
death. 

Two days after that death scene there appeared 
on the dissecting table of one of our medical in- 
stitutions two fresh subjects—a young woman and 
a little girlh Around them were grouped a learned 
professor clad in leather apron with sleeves care- 
fully rolled up, a case of glittering surgical instru- 
ments and scores of young students. How won- 
drously still lay that nude woman who, two days 
before, was a living illustration of all that is purest, 
and sweetest in modest girlhood and loving moth- 
erhood—and that child, “how coldly sweet, how 
deadly fair!” How coldly and clearly the professor 
described the solar plexus and other life centres, 
and how skilfully he inserts the knife, and exposes 
the fatal wound, and traces those subtle telegraph 
wires which so lately vibrated with the thrill of feel- 
ing to and from the seat of the soul! And then, put- 
ting aside that golden hair, how deftly he inserts the 
instrument to expose the false membrane which 
closed the little one’s passage way through this life, 
and opened to it the gateway of the other life be- 
yond! 

What singular factors in the progress of science 
are the twin methods of this advanced age, post- 
mortem dissection, and the higher Biblical criti- 
cism. The one seeking by the mutilation and ex- 
amination of the dead body to understand and cure 
physical ills; the other seeking by mutilation and 
dissection of the naked text of the Bible to under- 
stand its spirit and impart to mankind the inspira- 
tion of its heavenly fire. Can mutilation and dissec- 
tion detect or win back the vanished soul? Is the 
higher Biblical criticism any more potent to reveal 
the spirit of the Bible or transfuse it into the human 
heart? 

It became the duty of the old woman to inventory 
the effects of the deceased. The little trunk con- 
tained such scant and cheap wearing apparel that it 
puzzled even her, poverty stricken as she was, to 
explain how the mother and the child could have 
preserved their genteel appearance. Then there 
was a Bible with one worn and tear-blotted page 
recurding the trial, the acquittal and forgiveness of 
the woman “caught in the act.” There was a pock- 
etbook containing a single carfare, together with a 
few tear-blotted lines of poetry. There were no 
debts. 
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THE SKETCH BOOK: CHARACTER IN OUTLINE 





I consis convasceuisusmonseiinncenmmanede The Arkansas Traveler 


Old Bob conceived the idea of having his life in- 
sured. 

“How much do you weigh?” asked the examin- 
ing physician. 

“I weighs ’bout fifteen pounds more den my wife 
does.” 

“Well, but how much does she weigh?” 

“T’se dun forgot ; but she’s a whopper, lemme tell 
you.” 

“How tall are you?” 

“Who—me?” 

“Yes, you.” 

“Lemme see. Does yere know -Abe-Sevier whut 
worked fur ole man Plummer?” 

ae” 

“Wall, I’se sorry, fur I ain’t quite ez tall ez he is.” 

The doctor, after weighing old Bob and measur- 
ing his height, asked: 

“How old are you?” 

“Who—me?” 

“Yes, of course, you. You are being examined.” 

“Dat’s a fack. Wall, lemme see. My birfday 
comes in July, an’ now whut I wants ter git at is 
how many Julys I ken recolleck. Ain’t dat de 
pint?” 

“Yes.” 

“Wall, lemme see. Bleme ef I knows. 
we make it August, ’stead of July?” 

“What difference would that make?” 

“Doan’ know, but it’s jez ez easy.” 

“T’ll put you down at fifty.” 

“Put who down at fifty?” 

“You, of course. How old is your father?” 

“*Bout er hunnered an’ ten.” 

“You don’t tell me so?” 

“Yes, I does.” 

“Ts he in good health?” 

“Oh, no, sah; dat ain’t whar he is. 
grabe.” 

“Thought you said he is 110?” 

“He is. You didn’t ax me how old he wuz when 
he died.” 

“Well, how old was he when he died?” 

“Bout forty.” 

“Had he enjoyed good health?” 

“Oh, yes, sah; de healthiest man yer eber seed.” 

“Did he have a lingering disease?” 

“Whut sorte ’zeaze?” 

“Was he sick very long?” 

“Oh, no, sah. He drapped off mighty sudden.” 

“Heart disease?” 

“No, sah.” 

“Did the doctors attend him?” 

“No, sah.” 

“Well, what did they say was the matter with 
him?” 

“Da didn’t say much o’ nothin’. One o’ ’em 
climbed up an’ put his year agin de ole man an’ said 
dot he wuz dead enough ter be cut down. Den de 
sheriff cut him down an’ put him in er box. Doan’ 
think dat he had heart ’zeaze, boss. Think dat he 
had some sorter trouble wid his naik.” 


Suppose 


He’s in de 


“Look here, I don’t believe that you want your 
life insured.” 

“I doan’ b’lebe I dose, sah, since yer’s gunter pry 
inter a man’s family history. Good day, sah.” 





CENA GPR TB is sicieximecvcesniosniseensesin Atlanta Constitution 

When Cheyenne was a much smaller place than 
it now is, when, in fact, it was so small that one 
had always to speak of the place as Cheyenne City 
or stand the chance of shooting, city life was char- 
acterized by a familiarity with the Indian which the 
town would not blush to own. Much of the time 
the warriors of the Cheyenne tribe were street loaf- 
ers, who had to be pushed out of the way if any one 
was in a hurry, but there were times when the 
Cheyenne warrior drew his allowance of cash from 
the Great White Father, and then he was an object 
of consideration until he had spent it. There was a 
society in Philadelphia which looked out for the 
Washington end of the transaction on the score of 
philanthrophy and Indian rights and made sure that 
the Indian got the cash. The citizens of Cheyenne 
and every other town that had an Indian agent 
looked after the other end of the transaction and 
saw that the Indian restored the government funds 
to speedy circulation by spending quickly, if not 
well. 

On one such pay day there was a particularly 
large sum coming to each Indian. Possibly some 
of his very shadowy rights to something which he 
did not use and never could use had been purchased 
by the Government. At any rate there was a dis- 
tribution which turned each warrior loose upon the 
business community of Cheyenne City with some- 
thing in the neighborhood of $2,000. 

In the early stages of a plains community there 
are not many specimens of the pleasure rig. The 
rolling stock is for the most part composed of quar- 
termasters’ wagons and the almost equally com- 
brous ambulances used by the officers of the post. 
But it is never long before a commendable spirit of 
enterprise introduces a hearse. At the time of the 
great payment of the Cheyennes the new hearse was 
the only ornamental wheeled convenience in Chey- 
enne City. This hearse caught the eye of a warrior 
with more money under his blanket than he had 
ever had before. 

From catching his eye it was no long step to ex- 
citing his desires to own that vehicle and to cele- 
brate in style. That’s Indian nature, at least the 
kind of Indian that people know on the plains. It 
took very nearly all the money he had, but he 
bought the hearse and a team of six mules com- 
plete. There wouldn’t have been any surplus for 
the Indian, but for a miscalculation on the part of 
the undertaker in setting his price. He made al- 
lowance for the Indian’s spending money a little 
more freely than was actually the case. However, 
the surplus was not lost to the general circulation of 
the currency. The warrior and his squaw got on 
the box seat of the vehicle and drove off in style. 
As other Indians of standing in the tribe were en- 
countered the hearse was stopped and they were in- 
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vited to get aboard. When they had filled every 
available inch on the roof of the conveyance other 
Indian passengers were crowded into the box and 
sat behind the glass panels looking solemnly out 
upon the world. When the hearse could not be 
made to hold another Indian the outfit set off at a 
gallop on a tour of the business houses which par- 
ticularly appealed to their custom. 

As their money gave out, or as they succumbed 
to their too great purchasing power, the first batch 
of Indians dropped off the hearse and fell by the 
wayside, but there were others keen to take their 
places, and the vehicle passed from one Indian 
owner to another for a very small consideration. 
Never before had a hearse been concerned in such 
an orgie. But through it all some sort of luck 
looked out for it ; it had fallen on disreputable uses, 
but it came through the wild debauch without seri- 
ous damage. After the spree was over the last of 
its succession of Indian owners took the hearse 
back to the undertaker. It was an elephant on the 
Indian’s hands; there was no use for such a wagon 
in the Cheyenne village, and he was willing to sell 
for a thousand dollars, for a hundred dollars, ten, 
five, two bits and a bottle of whisky, on which last 
terms the transaction was completed. It is not of 
record that any of the first citizens of Cheyenne ob- 
jected to being carried in this conveyance because 
of its lapse from sobriety for a single day of Indian 
extravagance. 





FE BO INO vik co ccccnsececctecctesecsescores British Realm 


Edward Kelly, the “last of the bushrangers,” was 
the son of a convict-murderer who was transported 
to Tasmania, and after serving fifteen years went to 
Victoria, married and settled there. Edward was 
the eldest son and was born in 1854. He had two 
younger brothers and three sisters. His father died 
when he was nine years old. When the boys grew 
up they took to horse-stealing. Eventually in 
April, 1878, their house at Greta was raided by the 
police. The entire family resisted desperately, Ned 
and Daniel contrived to escape to the hills, but the 
rest were captured and sentenced to various terms 
of imprisonment. 

Ned and Dan Kelly were joined by two other 
outlaws, Stephen Hart and Joe Byrne, and the four 
soon became the terror of the two colonies of Vic- 
toria and New South Wales. They kept themselves 
well mounted at the expense of the squatters, and 
they established their headquarters in a desolate 
range of mountains and glens known as the Wom- 
bat Hills, from whence they sallied out with extraor- 
dinary suddenness and rapidity to long distances 
within a most extensive radius. Many of the wild- 
est stories of old bushranger romance were realized 
by the Kelly gang within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, and a good number of their adventures have 
been reproduced in Robbery Under Arms. At last 
the gang became so notorious that the govern- 
ments of Victoria and New South Wales offered a 
joint reward of £8,000 for their capture, dead or 
alive. The massacre of a party of police, who were 
pursuing them, urged the authorities to more de- 
cided measures. Parties of police started off in all 
directions, tracked them here and there, missed 
them again and again, and lost them finally in the 
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Warby Ranges, another waste of bush and moun- 
tain. There was a momentary lull in the depreda- 
tions of the gang, and then suddenly came the 
startling news that the bank at Euroa, a town of 
four hundred inhabitants, situated on the main rail- 
way line between Melbourne and Sydney, had been 
“stuck up” by the Kelly gang. The bushrangers 
had ridden boldly into the town about four o’clock 
in the afternoon. * Ned Kelly had tapped at the 
door of the bank, and when the clerk opened it the 
daring outlaw rushed in, followed by two of his 
men, while the third held the horses. The bank 
manager and clerks found themselves confronted 
by three revolvers and surrendered at once. When 
the Kellys rode out of Euroa they carried about 
£2,000 worth of booty in notes, gold and silver. 
Very soon after—almost as if they knew that their 
period of license was running rapidly out—they 
raided the town of Jerilderie, in New South Wales, 
overawed the police station, “stuck up” the bank, 
plundered it of £700, and held the town for two 
days, though there were two hundred in- 
habitants. ‘ 

At last the Government of Victoria drafted a 
body of “black trackers,” or native police, from 
Queensland for the work of chasing the Kellys. 
These myrmidons were justly dreaded by all evil- 
doers, for they brought to the help of the law the 
extraordinary powers of following a trial which the 
aboriginal races possess. The bushrangers had no 
peace from this moment. They were hurried from 
point to point, and it became evident that their cap- 
ture was merely a question of time. At last word 
came (June 27, 1880), that they were at the town 
of Glenrowan, where they had seized a log shanty, 
which was styled the “hotel.” A party of police 
at once started off, and were able to surround the 
place before the gang could escape. The officers 
summoned the desperadoes to surrender, but as 
might be expected from the character of the men 
the offer was refused with derision. A siege of the 
hotel was therefore begun, both parties firing vig- 
orously whenever a head appeared, but as it was 
night, it was not possible for the police to do very 
much. Moreover, they were especially hampered 
in their movements by the knowledge that there 
were several women and children detained as pris- 
oners in the house, and the fear that these innocent 
people might be injured by their fire. It must be 
recorded to the credit of the bushrangers that when 
the morning came they freed the women and chil- 
dren, and sent them unharmed out of the hotel. 
This really magnanimous action moreover was not 
due to the influence of the captain, for Ned Kelly 
was not in the hotel, though this was not known to 
the police at the time. When the prisoners were 
safe the latter began to press the siege closer for a 
final assault, and succeeded in setting fire to the 
shanty. At this moment a human figure of strange 
outline walked out of the bush at the rear of the at- 
tacking party, and, standing boldly out in the open, 
began to fire at the police with the utmost cool- 
ness. The officers returned this fire at close quar- 
ters, but Ned Kelly remained unharmed, even 
though the sound of the bullets as they struck 
against him could be distinctly heard. Then re- 
curred memories of a story vaguely current that the 
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Kellys were protected by iron armor in ancient 
fashion. The word was given to fire at his legs, and 
when he staggered, a bold rush overthrew him. It 
was discovered that the whole of his body was pro- 
tected by a rude iron sheathing an inch thick, which 
had been apparently beaten out of ploughshares. 
Meanwhile, Joe Byrne had been killed by a chance 
shot, while the fire catching a firm hold of the 
wooden structure, and blazing up, the two other 
desperadoes, being either unwilling or unable to 
come out, were burned to death. Ned Kelly was 
hanged, and did not show at the gallows the cour- 
age that was expected of him. 





Pic ciccndiccncedmniesatteetonsennaie’ Chicago Journal 

“Tf I’d been down to th’ Audjioteroom th’ other 
night,” said Mr. Hennessy, “an’ had a chunk iv 
coal fr’m th’ sunk Merrimac, I’d iv handed it to 
that man Loot. Hobson. I wud so. Th’ idee 
iv a hero standin’ up befure thousan’s iv men with 
fam’lies an’ bein’ assaulted be ondacint females. It 
made me blush down to th’ soles iv me feet. If 
they let this thing go on, be hivins, why do they 
stop th’ hootchy-kootchy?” 

“Ividences iv affection is always odjious to an 
Irishman,” said Mr. Dooley, “an’ to all reel affec- 
tionate people. But me frind Hobson’s not to 
blame. ’Tis th’ way th’ good Lord has iv makin’ us 
cow’rds continted with our lot that he niver med a 
brave man yet that wasn’t half a fool. I’ve more 
sinse an’ wisdom in th’ back iv me thumb than all 
th’ heroes in th’ wurld. That’s why I ain’t a hero. 
If Hobson had intilligence he’d be wurrukin’ in th’ 
postoffice, an’ if anny ol’ hen thried to kiss him he’d 
call f’r th’ polis. Bein’ young an’ foolish, whin me 
frind Sampson says, ‘Is they anny man here that'll 
take this ol’ coal barge in beyant an’ sink it an’ save 
us th’ throuble iv dhrownin’ on our way home?’ 
Loot. Hobson says, says he: ‘Here I am, cap,’ 
says he, ‘I’ll take it in,’ he says, ‘an’ seal up th’ 
hated Castiles,’ he says, ‘so that they can niver git 
out,’ he says. ‘But,’ he says, ‘I'll lave a hole f’r 
thim to get out whin they want to get out,’ he says. 
An’ he took some other la-ads—I f’rget their names 
—they wasn’t heroes, annyhow, but was wurrukin’ 
be th’ day—an’ he wint in in his underclothes, so’s 
not to spoil his suit, an’ th’ Castiles hurled death 
an’ desthruction on him an’ it niver touched him no 
more thin it did anny wan else, an’ thin they res- 
cued him fr’m himself an’ locked him up in th’ polis 
station an’ fed him th’ best they knew how, an’ he 
wint on a letcher tour an’ here he is. Be hivins, I 
think he’s more iv a hero now than iver he was. I’d 
stan’ up befure a cross-eyed Spanish gunner an’ 
take his shootin’ without a mask mesilf, but I’d shy 
hard iv anny ol’ heifer come up an’ begun to nose 
around iv me. 

“On th’ flure iv the Merrimac, in his light 
undherclothes, Loot. Hobson was a _ sthrong, 
foolish man. On th’ stage iv the Audjiotoroom, 
bein’ caressed be women that’d kiss th’ Indjan in 
fr’ront iv a see-gar sthore, if he didn’t carry a tom- 
myhawk, he’s still foolish, but not sthrong. ’Tis so 
with all heroes. Napoleon Bonypart, the imp’ror 
iv th’ Fr-rinch, had many carryin’s on, I’ve heerd 
tell, an iv’ry man knows that whin Jawn Sullivan 
wasn’t in the r-ring he was no encyclopedja f’r in- 
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telligence. No wan thried to kiss him; though. 
They knew betther. An’ Hobson’ll larn. He’s 
young yet, th’ Loot. is, an’ he’s goin’ to th’ Ph’lip- 
peens to wurruk f’r Cousin George Dooley. Cousin 
George is no hero, an’ ’tisn’t on record that anny 
wan iver thried to scandalize his good name be 
kissin’ him. I’d as lave, if I was a foolish woman, 
which, thanks be, I’m not, hug a Whitehead tor- 
pedo as Cousin George.” 





Es iiviccninkoonss NTS PNB 60000 000080%090 London Academy 


I wonder whether people who know Aubrey 
Beardsley only through his work ever realize how 
young he was. When the world first began to talk 
of him—when Mr. Pennell first wrote of him in the 
Studio, and Mr. Dent undertook the publication of 
his first book, the Morte d’Arthur—Aubrey was 
not yet one-and-twenty. He was barely five-and- 
twenty when he died. And at the moment of his 
utmost celebrity, when the world was talking loud- 
est of him, during the winter of 1894-95, he was 
twenty-two. 

For my part I could only think of him, I can only 
remember him, as a boy. Oh, a marvelously pre- 
cocious boy! a boy who had read, observed, re- 
flected—a boy (as a great critic said of him) who 
had found a “short cut” to the mastery of his art— 
a boy of genius indeed, but still a boy, and a singu- 
larly bright, frank, boyish boy at that. He had all 
a boy’s freshness, enthusiasm, exuberance, all a 
boy’s eagerness and relish for the fun and the ro- 
mance and the pleasantness of life. His enjoyment 
of things—his enjoyment of books, pictures, music, 
of the opera, the play; his enjoyment of London 
and Paris, of the London streets and the Paris 
streets, their beauty, their action and suggestion; 
his enjoyment of people, of conversation, of hu- 
man sympathy and intercourse; his enjoyment of 
his own gifts, his own achievements, and of his suc- 
cess, the recognition he had won—it was boyish, 
boyish ; it was fresh and young and eager. He had 
a boy’s curiosity, a boy’s craving for adventure, ex- 
perience, and a boy’s capacity for seeing the ele- 
ments of adventure in the simplest doings—that is 
to say, a boy’s imagination. A little dinner at a 
restaurant, an hour spent in a café—nay, even a 
ride on the top of an omnibus, or a walk in Ken- 
sington Gardens—held, for his unspoiled imagina- 
tion, the elements of adventure. And he had a boy’s 
fondness for a “lark,” a boy’s playfulness, mischief. 
He loved a romp, a masquerade, a practical joke. 

For the man in Aubrey Beardsley, the man as 
distinguished from the boy, the man the boy was 
developing into — had developed into during the 
last sad year of his life—was a man of very deep 
and serious feelings, of very high and earnest 
aims. Aubrey Beardsley’s temperament was es- 
sentially the religious temperament. A hundred 
times, in a hundred ways, one felt that this was 
so; one would even tell him to his face that it was 
so—at which he would perhaps laugh a little, 
quietly, gently, a laugh that was by no means a dis- 
avowal. And just at the threshold of that last sad 
year, he acknowledged that it was so; he became a 
Catholic. He became beautifully, serenely devout 
—not in any morbid or effeminate sense, but in the 
right sense, the wholesome, manly sense. 
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EpITreED BY ROBERT BLIGHT. 





The Philosophy of Common Things! What an inter- 
esting subject it is. What startling discoveries have been 
made by observing the very commonest things. How 
many persons had floated in a bath before the time of 
Archimedes. Yet he was the first who realized the 
cause of flotation—a discovery which so overjoyed him 
that he cried out “Eureka,” and rushed home in such 
haste to perform the necessary calculations that he forgot 
to put on his garments. Hundreds of thousands of wor- 
shippers had seen the great bronze lamp swinging in the 
dome of the cathedral at Pisa; but it was only Galileo 
who read the lesson it was teaching every day. That com- 
monest of things told him of the isochronism of the 
pendulum. Millions had seen apples fall, before that day 
in 1666, when Newton sat in his orchard: with his niece, 
Catherine Barton. Yet he was the first to see in that 
trivial occurrence an illustration of a law on which the 
stability of the very Universe depends. How many of 
us have noticed the smell of the freshly ploughed earth, 
as we have wandered through the fields in spring-time, 
without ever dreaming that it had a tale to tell. It has 
a marvelous one, as G. Clarke Nuttall has shown in— 
PII oo esa dnaseseacenennens Knowledge 


“The smell of freshly-turned earth is often re- 
garded by country-lovers as one of the panaceas for 
the ills of the flesh, and ‘follow a ploughshare and 
you will find health at its tail,’ has proved a sound 
piece of advice to many a weakly town-sick one, 
over whose head the threatenings of consumption 
hung like the sword of Damocles, though it is pos- 
sible that it is the fresh air, and more especially the 
sunshine, which are the saving media, and not the 
mere smell. But what do we know about this char- 
acteristic smell of the soil? Can we regard it as 
the mere attribute of the soil as a simple substance, 
such an attribute as is, for instance, the peculiar 
smell of leather, or the odor of india-rubber ; or can 
we go deeper and find that it really is an expression 
of complexity below? 

“Strangely enough this is the case, for the smell 
of damp earth is one of the latest signposts we have 
found which lead us into a world which, until re- 
cently, was altogether beyond our ken. It points 
us to the presence, in the ground beneath us, of 
large numbers of the tiniest organisms, and not 
merely to their presence only, but to their activity 
and life, and reveals quite a new phase of this ac- 
tivity. A handful of loose earth picked up in a field 
by the hedge-row, or from a garden, no longer rep- 
resents to us a mere conglomeration of particles of 
inorganic mineral matter, ‘simply that and nothing 
more,’ we realize now that it is the home of myriads 
of the smallest possible members of the great king- 
dom of plants, who are,-in particular, members of 
the fungus family in that kingdom, plants so exces- 
sively minute that their very existence was un- 
dreamed of until a few years ago. 

“Some faint idea of their relative size, and of the 
numbers in which they inhabit the earth, may be 
gleaned from the calculations of an Italian, Signor 
A. Magiora, who, a short time ago, made a study of 
the question. He took samples of earth from dif- 
ferent places round about Turin and examined 
them carefully. In ordinary cultivated agricultural 


soil he found there would be eleven millions of 
these germs in the small quantity of a gramme, a 
quantity whose smallness will be appreciated when 
it is remembered that a thousand grammes only 
make up about two and a quarter pounds of our 
English measure. Thus a shovelful of earth would 
be the home of a thousand times eleven millions of 
bacteria; but the finite mind cannot grasp num- 
bers of such magnitude. In soil taken from the 
street, and, therefore, presumably more infected 
with germs, he calculated that there was the in- 
credible number of seventy-eight million bacteria 
to the gramme. Sandy soil is comparatively free 
from them, only about one thousand being discov- 
ered in the same amount taken from the sandy 
dunes outside Turin. 

“But though the workers were hidden, yet their 
works were known, for what they do is out of all 
proportion to what they are; in fact, they perform 
the deeds of giants, not those of veriest dwarfs. ‘By 
their works shall ye know them,’ might be a fitting 
aphorism to describe the bacteria of the soil. And 
the nature of their deeds is widely various, for 
though the different groups are members of one 
great family, yet, like the individuals of a human 
family that is well organized, they have each of 
them their special vocation. In the springtime, 
when the sun warms the chilly earth, they act upon 
the husks that have protected the seeds against the 
rigors of the winter, and crumble them up so that 
the seedling is free to grow; they break down the 
stony wall of the cherry and plum which has 
hitherto imprisoned the embryo; and then, when 
the young plant starts, they attach themselves to its 
roots, assist it to take in all sorts of nutriment from 
air and soil, and thus help it in its fight through life, 
and when its course has run they decently bury it. 
They turn the green leaves and the woody stem, 
and the dark root back into the very elements from 
which they were built up; they effect its decay and 
putrefaction, and resolve it into earth again. ‘Dust 
to dust, ashes to ashes,’ is the great life-work of the 
earth bacteria. 

“But up to the present the fresh smell of the earth, 
the smell peculiar to it, has not been in any way as- 
sociated with these energetic organisms, and it is 
quite a new revelation to find that it is a direct out- 
come of their activity. Among the many bacteria 
which inhabit the soil, a new one, hitherto un- 
known, has been just recently isolated and watched. 
It lives, as is usual with them, massed in colonies, 
which have a chalky-white appearance, and as it 
develops and increases in numbers it manifests 
itself by the familiar smell of damp earth, hence the 
name that has been given to it, ‘Cladothrix odori- 
fera.’ Taken singly it is a colorless thread-like 
body, which increases numerically by continuous 
sub-divisions into two in the direction of its length. 
It derives its nutriment from substances in the soil, 
which either are, or have been, touched by the 
subtle influence of life, and in the processes of 
growth and development it evolves from these ma- 














terials a compound whose volatilizing gives the 
odor in question. This compound has not yet been 
fully examined. It is not named, nor have all its 
properties been satisfactorily elucidated, but two 
facts concerning it stand out clearly. One is that it 
is the true origin of the smell that we have hitherto 
attributed to earth simply, and the other, that it 
changes into vapor under the same conditions as 
water does. Therefore, when the sun, shining after 
rain, draws up the water from the earth in vapor 
form, it draws up, too, the odorous atoms of this 
newly-found compound, and these atoms, floating 
in the air, strike on our olfactory nerves, and it is 
then we exclaim so often, ‘How fresh the earth 
smells after the rain!’ 

“Though moisture, to a certain extent, is a neces- 
sary condition of the active work of these bacteria, 
yet the chief reason why the earthy smell should be 
specially noticeable after rain is probably because 
this compound has been accumulating in the soil 
during the wet period. We only smell substances 
when they are in vapor form, and since the com- 
pound under consideration has precisely the same 
properties in this respect as water, it will only as- 
sume gaseous form when the rain ceases. The bac- 
teria have, however, been hard at work all the time, 
and when the sun shines and ‘drying’ begins, then 
the accumulated stores commence their trans- 
formation into vapor, and the strong smell strikes 
upon our senses. For the same reason we notice a 
similar sort of smell, though in a lesser degree, from 
freshly-turned earth. This is more moist than the 
earth at the surface, and hence, on exposing it, 
evaporation immediately begins, which quickly 
makes itself known to us through our olfactory 
nerves. It may also have been remarked that this 
particular odor is always stronger after a warm day 
than after a cold one, and is much more noticeable 
in summer than in winter. This is because mod- 
erate warmth is highly conducive to the greater in- 
crease of these organisms, and, in fact, in the sum- 
mer they are present in far larger numbers and ex- 
hibit greater vitality than in the winter, when they 
are often more or less quiescent. 

“This, then, is the history of the smell of earth as 
scientists have declared it unto us, and its recital 
serves to further point the moral that the most ob- 
vious, the most commonplace things of everyday 
life—-things that we have always taken simply for 
granted without question or interest—may yet have 
a story hidden beneath them. Like signposts in a 
foreign land, they may be speaking, though in a 
language not always comprehended by us, of most 
fascinating regions we may altogether miss to our 
great loss, if we ignorantly neglect the directions in- 
stead of learning to comprehend them.” 





The above article affords us an admirable instance of 
the strides which knowledge is taking in investigation. In 
no field of inquiry is progress more evident than in that 
“Among the Plants, in Garden, Field and Forest.” Time 
was when it was thought sufficient to collect, name and 
place them as dried mummies in a “hortus siccus.”” Now- 
a-days we put all manner of questions to nature and do 
not rest satisfied until we have received an answer, even 
to the meaning of every organ and the very secrets of life. 
That which satisfied the botanists of old, from Solomon, 
who “spake of trees, from the cedar tree that is in Leba- 
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non even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall,” 
down to the last one who was content to classify under 
the the Linnean system, no longer sitisfies us. Sprengel 
a century ago showed a better way. Let us take, for in- 
stance the seeds of plants. These possessed their various 
forms simply because they did possess them. Now we 
have learnt to look for all kinds of contrivances which 
may aid in the work of dissemination. Some are fitted 
with spring and trigger, veritable catapults, like some of 
the geraniums; others are fitted with feathered parachutes, 
like thistle-down, or with wings like those of the maples, 


* so that they may fly down the wind; others like Myzoden- 


dron take walking tours along the branches, some, like 
the squirting cucumber seeds, are shot out of the re- 
ceptacle, like grape-shot from a cannon. In the following 
extract we have a new form, one probably out of many not 
yet recorded: 

BE GI. once nnscenssscccsenserse Montreal Weekly Witness 


“A very curious fruit has been discovered grow- 
ing wild in Batavia, and a sample has been sent to 
a French professor of botany at Paris. It appears 
to be a species of bean, resembling a cigar both in 
form and color, though only about an inch in 
length. But it has a peculiar characteristic which 
renders it a very unique and interesting object, and 
this is the exceedingly energetic manner in which 
it scatters its seeds. If one of these little fruits be 
thrown into a basin of water it will rest quietly on 
the surface for from two to five minutes, then it will 
explode with violence, hurling most of its contents 
into the air with a noise and splash for all the world 
like a small torpedo. It is hardly necessary to say 
that this phenomenon is caused by the pressure of 
the elastic substance of its interior overcoming the 
resistance of its hard outer shell. 

“The fruit usually splits open lengthwise. If 
plucked before maturity and allowed to ripen in a 
warm spot, it opens gradually from apex to base, 
making, as it were, a pair of diverging horns start- 
ing from the same point. -If left to ripen on the 
plant, since the process is quicker and the internal 
moisture greater, the opening is sudden and ac- 
companied with a slight noise, though this is much 
less than that which takes place when it has been 
placed in water. In this case the dry but porous 
tissue of the surface of the fruit quickly absorbs the 
liquid, especially at the grooves caused by the junc- 
tion of the two valves or outer shells of the fruit. 
The internal tissue being very elastic, exerts upon 
the latter a tension which soon results in the vio- 
lent bursting already described. The curious prop- 
erty of explosion is given the little plant for the dis- 
semination of its seeds, which would otherwise 
stand a poor chance of propagating its species.” 





In this instance we can see the object of the property 
possessed by the plant. It is not always so, as will be 
seen from the following extract: 

Irritable PIAREE.....ccccovccrccscccccccocvcscccesoses sees The Evening Post 

“Trritable plants! Why, this is flat blasphemy! 
What will the poets say? Yet the charge is true. 
There are some plants which seem to be as irrita- 
ble as some poets. They appear to resent the 
‘tenderest caresses. Here, by the side of the 
stream, is an erect, roughish plant, with racemes of 
reddish-yellow flowers, like those of a pea in shape, 
only smaller. We call it the sensitive jointed vetch, 
and the learned speak of it as “AEschynomene his- 
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pida.” If the plant is in its irritable humor, the 
leaflets will fold one against the other when you lay 
your finger ever so gently upon them. As the 
generic name is derived from the Greek word for 
‘to be ashatned,’ it is to be presumed that the phe- 
nomenon is due to the innate modesty of the plant. 
If this is the case, our northern species is not nearly 
as exemplary as its congeners, ‘viscidula’ of 
Florida, and ‘sensitiva’ of the West Indies. The 
sensitive briar (‘Schrankia uncinata’) of Virginia, 
also, surpasses it in the delicacy which causes it to 
withdraw from the too familiar touch. But, if race 
tells, as they claim it does in so many mundane af- 
fairs, the last-named ought to be peculiarly sensi- 
tive, for it is very nearly related to the mimosas, 
which are remarkable for exhibiting this irritability. 

“Any one who has access to a well-stocked con- 
servatory, or, better still, to that paradise of the 
lover of plants, a botanic garden, may study the 
phenomenon for himself. The common sensitive 
plant of such collections is ‘Mimosa pudica,’ a na- 
tive of tropical America, but naturalized in parts of 
tropical Asia and Africa. It is a branching annual, 
of one or two feet in height. The compound leaf 
consists of two or sometimes three pairs of pinne, 
with many small leaflets. If the plant is touched 
with ever so fine a point at the base of a pinna or 
along its axis, the most remote pair of leaflets begin 
to close. The motion is continued along the axis 
until all the leaflets have converged, and then the 
pinna droops. The sensation, if such it may be 
called, is then communicated to the next pinna, and 
so on until all are closed, when the whole com- 
pound leaf droops at the swollen cushion where the 
leaf joins the main stem. If the plant is shaken all 
the leaves will begin simultaneously to droop, but 
if the agitation is continued, they appear to get over 
their ‘fright,’ and open as at first. Subsequent 
shocks will have no effect upon them. 

“In India also there is the celebrated moving 
plant, ‘Desmodium gyrans,’ another of the pea 
family. It seems to be afflicted with a sort of vege- 
table St. Vitus’s dance. It is a shrub with violet 
flowers and compound leaves, made up of three 
lance-shaped smooth leaflets. Even when the air is 
quite still these leaflets are moving in every con- 
ceivable direction, except that they do not fold 
upon themselves. At times one will rest while the 
other two revolve, then all three may set off to- 
gether. Sometimes only one or two of the com- 
pound leaves of the plant are agitated; at other 
times the whole will start into motion. In a close 
atmosphere, with a strong sun shinging, the move- 
ment is most active, as if the plant were struggling 
for breath. If the leaves are coated with a solution 
of gum, the action is arrested, and when the gum is 
washed off, the movement is resumed. It has, 
therefore, been surmised that the motion is due to 
transpiration and respiration. We have no less 
than nineteen species of ‘Desmodium’ in the East- 
ern United States, but not one seems to be af- 
flicted like their Indian congener. Another legu- 
minous plant found in the Old World, bearing the 
same specific name as the Indian moving plant, and 
nearly related to it, has the same movement in a less 
degree. Its generic name is ‘Hedysarum,’ and 
there is one representative of the genus found in 
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New England; but here again the American plant 
is free from the peculiarity of its relative. 

“The movement of the two last-mentioned plants, 
as already said, may be due to transpiration and res- 
piration ; but in the case of the sensitive plant, mat- 
ters are different. We are face to face with one of 
the greatest wonders and mysteries of plant life. 
What is the use of this irritability? All that even 
Darwin can tell us is not a satisfactory answer. He 
says, ‘Why a touch, slight pressure, or any other 
irritant, such as electricity, heat, or the absorption 
of animal matter, should modify the turgescence of 
the affected cells in such a manner as to cause 
movement, we do not know. But a touch acts in 
this manner so often, and on such widely distinct 
plants, that the tendency seems to be a very general 
one, and, if beneficial, it might be increased to any 
extent.’ Equally unsatisfactory is the solution of- 
fered by Professor Oliver: “This irritability is but 
an extreme case of a condition (called sleep) com- 
mon to many “Leguminose,” the leaves of which 
fold together in the evening, and remain closed un- 
til the next morning.’ 

“Unlike many of the peculiarities evolved by 
plants, it seems at present impossible to compre- 
hend how this one can be serviceable to the species 
which possess it. The sundews and their relative, 
Venus’s flytrap, exhibit a remarkable irritability, 
but it is devoted to the capture of insects, on the 
juices of which the plants subsist. There is noth- 
ing of the kind among the sensitive plants. They 
are susceptible of irritation, and there the matter 
ends, as far as present knowledge goes.” 





Susceptibility to varying conditions of weather and light 
is another and more comprehensible attribute. In the 
following passage we have a very novel way in which 
this peculiarity of plants has been used: 

Telling Time By Flowers..........+.++ New York Dispatch in Chicago Herald 

“The phenomenon of certain species of flowers 
opening and closing at particular hours has been 
utilized by an Ohio landscape gardener to add a 
unique decoration to the grounds of John D. 
Rockefeller’s country seat at Tarrytown. It con- 
sists of a flowerbed which can be used as a clock. 
The bed is circular and divided into twelve parts. 
Each part contains a figure composed of a flower 
which opens or closes at the corresponding hour. 
Thus the two space is occupied by a II, made of 
hawkweed, which closes at 2 P. M. precisely. The 
hands are stationary, of course, and are composed 
of the common yellow dandelion, which opens at 
5.30 A. M., and closes at 8.30 P. M., and point to 
arrangements of flowers representing these figures. 
Among the flowers used are the snow thistle, which 
opens at 5 A. M. and begins to close at 11, but does 
not fully close until noon; the yellow goat’s-beard, 
which opens at 4 A. M. and closes at 4 P. M.; the 
blue chicory, which opens at 4 A. M. and closes at 
noon; the morning glory, poppy, water lily, pim- 
pernel and marigold, opening at 5, 7, 8and9 A. M., 
respectively; the Star of Bethlehem, which closes 
at 11; the passion flower, which opens at noon; the 
beauty of night, which opens at 5 P. M.; white 
lychnis opening at 6, and the blue convolvulus at 
2A.M. 
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THE SPARROW, AND WHY IT IS CALLED LOQUACIOUS* 


By C. M. 


SKINNER. 





We say, in a general way, that there are no birds 
in the city, and if we take the crowded districts and 
exclude caged birds and poultry, we shall find few 
enough. The screaming sparrow that we adopted 
from England and that has now adopted us, we 
know him; the night-hawk seems never to come 
down, but we hear his call overhead in the dark; 
and once in a month a robin strays within range 
of the slings and arrows of outrageous mud-larks. 
Pigeons are often seen whirling fifty or a hundred 
feet above the pavement. They surely fly in cir- 
cles for exercise or sport, and they fly in flocks be- 
cause they have the social instinct. The circle is 
their normal flight, when their home is the axis 
of the wheel. It is not chase, for the leader in one 
round is the laggard in the next. It is not search 
for food, because they fly over roofs and courts 
where food is least possible. Let but two or three 
of them settle, and within a couple more of circles 
the other twenty or thirty will likewise cease from 
flight. Maybe it gratifies a sense of rythm as well 
as meets a need for action—this rotary flight. They 
often remind me of dancers and of people on the 
continent who, on their holidays, can be as merry, 
as happy, as if they were all useless. 

As for the sparrow, there is simply no escape 
from him. In a rashness of generosity that I repent 
before five o’clock every morning, I allowed one of 
them to put up a nest in a lapse left among the 
bricks by the man who had something to do with 
my residence. This builder was in haste, and we 
are sorry every time it rains. Well, this sparrow 
put his nest securely where nobody can get at it, 
although it is hardly four feet from the bedroom 
windows. It was rather pleasant in April, for he 
was just married and he had evolved a new note, 
almost musical, to make love with. It was a 
“chur-r-r, chur-r-r,” low, soft, not unlike that of a 
canary when he prepares for full song. John Bur- 
roughs speaks of individual voices among birds, but 
it is surprising to find such an instance among these 
unprogressive and conventional plebeians. Had he 
not been in love, he would not so far have forgotten 
himself. But he stopped it when his wife began to 
sit, for he took his place on a telephone wire in 
front of her and a few feet from my open window, 
and there he screams incessantly. It is hard to ex- 
press bird-notes in language. You get near the 
sounds in the names of the phoebe, the whippoor- 
will and the chippy, but it is not easy to paraphrase 
the love-making or encouraging squawk of the 
sparrow. At a little distance you would call it 
“syrup,” “chee-up,” “fillip,” “yellop,” but near at 
hand it is sibilant—more like “whiskers,” or 
“skreekle,” or “‘shreekle.” I have timed this un- 
speakable scamp, and find that he screams 118 
times a minute. This makes 7,080 times an hour, 
and as his hours average from 5 A. M. to 7 P. M., 
he says “shreekle,” potentially, 99,120 times a day. 


*From Do-Nothing Days, by Charles M. Skinner. J. 
B. Lippincott Co. 





What does his wife think of him? I know what I 
think of him when I tumble out and shake the shut- 
ters to scare him off, for he merely flies to the edge 
of the roof, nearer to me than he was before, and 
resumes screaming for dear life, the loudest of his 
tribe. 

Suppose a man on his hearth-rug, middle-aged, 
pursy, serious, self-satisfied, his hands under his 
coat-tails, his feet apart—regular sparrow type, in 
fact—and imagine him saying to his wife, in her 
rocking-chair, “shreekle, shreekle, shreekle,” all 
day long with this convincing earnestness. Some 
men will say one thing all the time, though, 
especially if they can get a woman to listen to 
them. 

The circumstance proves the remarkable tame- 
ness of our feathered immigrant. Other birds keep 
their nesting-places secret. This loud fellow pro- 
claims it. Shall I destroy his nest, or wait till h’s 
brood is hatched, trusting that it will keep him so 
busy fetching worms and crumbs that there will be 
no time for remarks? When I look upon that choc- 
olate-headed renegade on the telephone wire, as I 
can do through the blinds without being seen by 
him, note the anxiety of his gaze and attitude, and 
note the conscience he is putting into his work, I 
incline to let him scream for a while longer. 

The other afternoon he came around with a new 
theme, which was a relief. It was like the bor- 
rowed song of a robin. Nor is this unusual. Ona 
recent evening, when the house-sparrows were 
gathering in the shade trees for the night, some 
surprising remarks were made by them. 

A neighbor who has caged these sparrows re- 
marks the variety in their speech. One, he says, 
was a regular song bird, an equal of the tree-spar- 
row. This man, a hearty, enthusiastic, white-haired 
lawyer, has entire faith in the domestic or house- 
sparrow, as we ought to call this bird, for it is no 
more English than Danish or Hungarian, and he is 
prepared to affirm that it does not drive away our 
native birds, does not steal food from the bills of 
robins, though it may assault them in sport; does 
eat insects, and does not fight its own species to the 
death. Our native birds, he holds, are driven back 
by the brutes with guns, and by the farmers and 
others who destroy the thickets and the woods. The 
countryman who slicks up the roadside, turning it 
into a sandy desert, and clears his pastures of bush, 
not only spreads ugliness about him, but he de- 
prives the birds of their shelter and their nesting- 
places. The house-sparrow is fitted for town life, 
and the other birds are not; hence the disappear- 
ance of the others from our yards. An intensely 
social creature, this sparrow. Sociability accounts 
for his aggregation in flocks before and after the 
mating season, that and the need of keeping warm. 
The seeming fight that is waged in the streets when 
half a dozen cock-sparrows dance around a female, 
who pecks at each of them in turn, is a ceremony, 
says this observer. He does not know its meaning, 
but he is sure it is not a fight. 
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Be Se BOE OPO G ooo vsscerdccdsecivececenecs The Nineteenth Century 

In the Entomostraca and barnacles, to be sure, a 
beginner may not be able at once to recognize the 
cousins of a crab. For this, the young forms have 
to be taken into the comparison as well as the adult. 
It should be remembered also that what may ap- 
pear inexplicable when only a few species are 
known becomes simple on a survey of the whole 
group. Still it must always be at first rather sur- 
prising to learn that in the guise of a minute mus- 
sel we have a crustacean, and to find that by the 
apparatus neatly concealed within the closely-fit- 
ting valves, this creature, so like a sluggish mol- 
fusk, unlike it can walk and swim about in a very 
lively manner. It has, too, that distinguishing 
mark of a crustacean, the complete shedding of its 
skin. For not only does it cast off the close-fitting 
valves, but with them the coating of its jaws, its 
limbs, its gills, its furniture of hairs and spines. This 
is a wonderful piece of conjuring many times re- 
peated every year in countless pools by myriads of 
these animalcules. The same phenomenon is not 
less common nor much less surprising in other and 
quite differently organized Entomostraca. But the 
strangeness of it will appeal more forcibly to the 
eye in larger forms of higher rank. At the seaside, 
sand and seaweed are cheap, sea-water is inexpen- 
sive, an aquarium can be fitted up without much 
trouble. Into such a vessel let a little shore crab 
be introduced. Little it should be by preference, 
because the larger ones are so mischievous, in- 
tractable and difficult to keep within bounds. Like 
many other wild animals, the shore crabs combine 
the two qualities of being extremely patient of hun- 
ger and extremely voracious. For the special ob- 
ject in view the guest is rather to be pampered with 
food than humbled by starvation. But it needs no 
refinements of cookery. Scraps of raw fish will 
content it. Still more to its satisfaction will be a 
supply of shorehoppers or other small shrimp-like 
animals, among which it can find the pleasures of 
sport combined with the duty of taking nourish- 
ment. In no long time, if all goes well, from ample 
food will result an increase of the animal’s bulk. 
But its crustaceous envelope is not elastic. As it 
will not stretch, it must yield to the strain and 
burst. This happens, not with any irregular dis- 
ruption, but as it were at certain seams which open 
so neatly that they can eventually close again as if 
they had never been apart. With what a sense of 
relief must the crab, which has outgrown its 
clothes, shuffle off this mortal coil! After this has 
occurred the aquarium will exhibit two crabs 
though previously it had but one. There will be a 
living crab with pulsating heart and circulating 
blood, and active brain and muscles, extending and 
retracting the limbs. Beside it there will be its 
ghost, pallid and motionless, without mind or mus- 
cle, but with the framework complete of carapace 
and claws, pedunculate eyes and delicate antenne, 
and all the elaborate apparatus of mouth-organs, 
cesophagus and stomach, as well as every tooth 
and fringe of hair with which the various parts are 
appropriately furnished. It is a curious spectacle 


to see this facsimile, this model taken from life, side 
by side with what may be considered its former self. 
The mask is empty, but the image is faultless. It is 
a natural sculpture above all decent cavil of criti- 
cism, although very likely the impressionist would 
say that it shows rather too much attention to 
detail. 

To observe the crab in the act of coming out of 
its coat is not easy. It ever chooses darkness and 
retirement for the process, and would fain remain 
in privacy till its new vesture, which is soft and 
yielding to admit of muscular expansion within it, 
has acquired defensive solidity and hardness. In 
its tender condition it should be supplied with 
small and delicate food, not little spiky prawns, 
which might seriously interfere with its digestion. 
An aquarium once established may be put to a 
further use, for espying the behavior of some of the 
common spider-crabs. Many of these have long 
been well-known objects. Overgrown with living 
seaweeds, and sponges and zoodphytes, they look 
not a little disreputable. Their unkempt and dis- 
orderly appearance recalls to mind the description 
of the field of the sluggard. They seem to be in 
evil case, the due reward of their own disgracefully 
indolent habits. But things are not always what 
they seem. It now turns out that these crafty ani- 
mals, for their own purposes, deliberately prefer to 
look like a bit of wild submarine landscape. Nor do 
they leave the matter to chance. They very care- 
fully dress and undress themselves, so as to be in 
harmony with their surroundings. This is no doubt 
a question of taste, though not exactly in the zsthe- 
tic sense. The experimental proof on which 
their new character has been established can easily 
be repeated in an aquarium, either by stripping the 
specimen of the dress it actually wears, to see 
whether it will or will not renew it, or else by in- 
troducing it into a miniature forest differently col- 
ored from that on its own back. This is the most 
interesting experiment; for, if it succeeds, the crab 
will itself strip off the plants and animals which 
form its garb, and instead of them carefully affix a 
fresh plantation from its new neighborhood. 





Cat and Coyote Meet.......cccecccrrccccccccsevcccescvecees Boise Statesman 

A Boise gentleman passing over the sagebrush 
plains near Meridian the other day was treated to 
an exhibition that was as strange as it was interest- 
ing. It was a battle between a cat and a coyote. It 
was early morning, and plainly the night’s prowling 
over the prairie had netted the coyote nothing in 
the way of a good, square feed. When first seen he 
was steathily gliding about, his nose to the ground, 
searching, as they always are, for something to ap- 
pease his insatiable appetite. He stopped and was 
surveying the surroundings from a slight knoll 
when there appeared on the scene a great tomcat, 
a burly fellow, who also seemed on a quest for 
breakfast—some toothsome morsel, as a cottontail 
or a young grouse. When Tom hove in sight the 
coyote smiled a satisfied smile. All things come to 
the patient, he must have thought; and he at once 
prepared to take unto his inner self the bounties 
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that nature provided. Tom had not at first seen the 
coyote; in fact, was not aware that a foe was near 
until the first charge, when the coyote sprang at 
him. But, quick as a flash, he parried the first 
thrust, and then squared for action. With back up 
and fur on end, the cat stood his ground for the 
second onslaught. Ruffian-like, the coyote plunged 
into the battle intent on bearing down his antag- 
onist with brute force alone, and this probably 
saved the day for Tom. This time Tom got in a 
left swinging blow on the coyote’s jaw, letting first 
blood, then jabbed with the right, bringing the 
coyote to a stand. The coyote went to his corner 
under a sagebrush bleeding. In the second round 
the coyote sprang into the fight much as in the 
first, and with about the same result to him. The 
cat uppercut him as he rushed in, then, swinging, 
mauled him with left and right, until the air was 
full of brown-gray hair. The round was furious 
throughout, with honors clearly for Tom. The 
coyote might have been counted out if the gophers 
that watched the bout had counted. He deliberated 
long before coming in for the third round, but his 
belly ruled his mind, and to the scratch he came, 
slowly this time. Tom was ready, and rushed the 
fight. He crowded the coyote and backed him 
over the knoll, planting a left or right whenever and 
wherever he pleased. Finally, after much sparring, 
Tom got in the deadly knockout blow. The fight 
was his, but he took no mean advantage. When 
the coyote was down he stood over him, giving him 
more than the limit of time for him to come up, but 
“canis latronis” had enough. He slunk away to 
his sage-brush, and “ielis domestica,” his back 
still up, with his head over his shoulder, to 
see that he was not made the victim of treach- 
ery, sidled off to continue his hunt for a nice young 
cotton-tail. 





How One Bear Lost His Life........ C. M. Skinner........ Myths and Legends* 

In the folk-lore of certain tribes Brother Bear is 
a gentle and sagacious creature, who frequents the 
‘settlements with the same freedom as if he were a 
dog. He slides on the ice with the children, carries 
them on his back, and is glad of scraps after din- 
ner, though he prefers fruit, vegetables, and honey 
to meat, when he can get these dainties. The In- 
dians encouraged his friendship because he kept 
their camp free from refuse, and also drove off the 
wolves that so greatly vexed the maritime prov- 
inces. Indeed, there is a claim that bears have 
never been killed for food in the East, even when 
food of all kinds was made scarce by raiding armies 
of French and English. This may have been true 
among the Passamaquoddies, whose totem was the 
bear, and who refuse to sit at a table where bear’s 
meat is served, although even they may be egged 
on to self-defence, as Nick Lewi was when he was 
overhauled by a bear who had stepped into four 
separate wildcat traps, and had one on each paw, 
which enabled him to box tremendously, and who 
succumbed only after repeated stabbings. 

It does not often happen to a hunter to get off 
so easily in an encounter with a wild animal as a 





*From Myths and Legends Beyond our Borders. J. 
B. Lippincott. 
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Melicite Indian did in the New Brunswick woods 
when he met a bear. He was a calm person, as one 
must be who lives by the hunt, and these Indians 
have a splendid nerve. The white man thinks he 
does pretty well when he brings down his prey at a 
hundred yards, and he wants a magazine rifle and 
dynamite bullets at that. Until recently the savage 
did his killing at such short range, with knives and 
spears and arrows, that if he missed his aim he 
might die for it. But this adventure occurred in 
later times, and is best told in the Indian’s own 
words: “One time I go huntum moose. Night 
come dark, rain and snow come fast. No axe for 
makum wigwam. Gun wet, no getum fire. Me 
very tired. Me crawl into large hollow tree. Find 
plenty room. Almost begin sleep. Bimeby me 
feelum hot wind blow on my face. Me know hot 
bear’s breath. He crawl into log, too. I takum 
gun. She no go. I think me all same gone—all 
eat up. Then me thinkum my old snuff-box. I 
take some snuff and throwum in bear’s face and he 
run out. Not very much likeum, I guess. Me lay 
still all night. He no come again. Every leetle 
while, every time, bear he go ‘o-o-O-ME!’ sneezum 
over and over, great many times. Morning come, 
me fixum gun and shootum dead. He no more 
sneezum, no more this time.” 





POO iain csbkssnccctciiviaiideniiavsee Wide World Magazine 


The cobra is passionately fond of music, and is 
no mean critic thereof. As a rule, it only hears the 
bagpipe, but if there be any instrument which it 
loves more than another, it is the violin. It is this 
amiable weakness that sometimes renders it a posi- 
tive danger to the musical householder in India. 

By a reciprocity of causation this love of 
music in the cobra works for its own destruction. 
For, if a cobra takes up its abode in the neighbor- 
hood of a dwelling house, it is customary to send 
for a couple of professional snake-charmers. One 
of them strikes up a tune near the place where the 
cobra is supposed to be. No matter what the 
creature may be doing at the time—even if it be out 
visiting, so to speak, at some neighboring house— 
it is soon attracted by the music. It emerges slowly 
from its hiding-place, and strikes up an attitude in 
front of the player. There it is kept engaged with 
the music till the other man gradually creeps be- 
hind with a handful of fine dust. At a convenient 
moment, when the cobra is standing motionless, 
this man suddenly throws the dust over the head 
and eyes of the snake. Immediately the cobra falls 
its full length upon the ground—for one brief sec- 
ond. But that second is enough. Like a lightning 
flash—nay, with one and the same motion with 
which he cast the dust—he seizes the prostrate 
cobra by the neck just below the head. In fierce 
anger the snake winds and winds its body round the 
arm of its captor, but to no purpose; it cannot turn 
its head to bite. If it be desirable to extract the 
fangs at once, the captor presses his thumb on the 
throat of the cobra, and thus compels it to open its 
mouth; then the fangs are drawn with a pair of 
pincers. If, however, the operator desires to keep 
the snake intact for the present, the late musician 
offers his aid, and, forcibly unwinding the coils, 
places the body of the cobra in a basket, all but the 
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head (which is still held by the other man), and 
presses down the lid to prevent the cobra from 
wriggling out. Then suddenly the captor thrusts 
the head in and bangs down the lid. 

In the above description, two men are needed to 
capture the snake; but a very expert charmer may 
do the feat single-handed, though it is highly dan- 
gerous. This is the method employed. While 
playing with one hand, he throws the dust sideways 
with the other and captures the snake with that 
hand. Of course, the whole action is like a light- 
ning flash, and half a second’s delay, or the merest 
bungling either in throwing the dust or in catching 
the snake at the proper place, may prove fatal to 
the operator. 





I GIO ns ivdccecsicesces Noy! Beaumont..........eeeeeeeeee Contributed 
Editor CURRENT LITERATURE: 

Str—Much has been said respecting the affection 
of animals—the dog and horse toward the master, 
sheep for the shepherd, the bird for its mate and 
nestlings—and innumerable anecdotes have been 
told in illustration. As a theme it presents a beau- 
tiful sentiment; but there is far more of utility in 
it, for by it man wins, controls and attaches to him- 
self for practical ends his horse and his herd, and 
by it the whole animal world is lovingly nurtured 
through infancy to maturity. Affliction is the ever- 
following shadow of affection. So long as separa- 
tion, loss and death exist, so long must all heart- 
tendrils suffer bruising when torn from their 
trellises. The dog will grieve to death for his slain 
master, the horse will droop in his stall, pining for 
the endeared hand and voice that come no more, 
the mother robin will call and mourn and perish 
because her nest is bereft. I can give numerous 
certified cases of animals that have died of bereave- 
ment, the poets term it “broken-hearted.” Indeed, 
there are many sympathetic observers of nature 
who are not certain but warmer affection and 
keener sorrow have often been evinced by our ani- 
mal kindred than by our own species. 

These remarks were suggested by the following 
incident from the dairy of a summer vacation fifty 
years ago, which has never been in print. It may 
be of interest to students of animal life. 

The human actors were a professor and five 
seniors from an Eastern college, while the animals 
were a lively little dog and a female bear with her 
two cubs. The scene was in the Seneca Indian 
Reservation on the Allegheny River, near the line 
between Pennsylvania and New York. 

Coming from the East the professor and his 
party struck the Allegheny at Olean, where they 
bought two large skiffs, their plan being to spend 
most of the summer drifting down the stream to- 
ward Pittsburg, investigating the botany, geology 
and zodlogy of the adjacent valley and hills, and 
gathering a collection for their college museum. 
The region was then comparatively unsettled and 
strange. 

To spice their voyage they gave each other 
names suggestive of their several duties—their 
treasurer was Mr. Purse; the botanist, Mr. Plant; 
the geologist, Mr. Geos; the zodlogist, Mr. Zoos; 
the man-of-all-work, who made camp and prepared 
meals, Mr. Cook; while the dog was appropriately 
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called Watch. 


Very naturally the gentleman in 
charge retained his proper title, Professor. 

They started about the 2oth of June, and passed 
at once into wild forest scenery inhabited by its 


aboriginal denizens. What a pity that the Kodak 
was not a part of their equipment! 
Turning now to the Professor’s diary, we quote : 
“About four o’clock this afternoon, while Mr. 
Purse, with one boat, was staying behind a mile or 
so to accommodate Messrs. Plant and Geos, and 
Mr. Zoos was treading the woods nearer by, look- 
ing for specimens, Mr. Cook and I in the other 
boat, the dog attending along shore, drifted on 
ahead to select a campground and catch some fish 
for supper and breakfast. The stream was here 
about twenty-five rods wide, not deep, but gentle 
and pretty. As we were on the point of stepping 
out on the bank to examine an inviting spot for 
our camp, there suddenly reached us a piteous 
whimpering, like the cry of a human baby, and 
mingled with it the barking of the dog, evidently 
in much excitement. The next moment Watch 
came rushing out of the thicket, bristling with 
eagerness, but seeing us instantly dashed back, and 
the crying began again. Before we could imagine 
what it meant or step ashore to investigate, he re- 
turned, followed by a furious black bear. Mr. 
Cook had the gun in hand, but the bear was too 
quick for him, and before he could fire at her she 
had rushed into the shallow water after the dog, 
which had climbed into the boat, and putting her 
big paws on the side of the skiff, nearly upset it, 
tipping Mr. Cook and myself into the river. Watch 
also sprang out on the opposite side of the boat and 
swam for the other shore, the bear in pursuit, half 
wading, half swimming. They had a close race, 
the dog just saving his skin by a yard or less. As 
he fied away through the woods, pursued by the 
bear, Mr. Cook and I hauled the boat up the bank 
a little and hurried into the thicket to discover the 
source of the peculiar crying. Within a few feet 
we came upon a couple of little bear cubs snuggled 
away in the brush and whimpering in the most 
ridiculous human style. Scarcely thinking what we 
did, we picked them up and carried them, strug- 
gling and scratching, to the boat. Covering them 
with a coat we pushed hastily from the bank and 
paddled up stream to meet the other skiff and be 
further from the infuriated mother when she should 
return and find herself bereft of her children. But 
the little fellows kept kept up their crying, and we 
ought to have foreseen that it would bring us 
trouble. We had paddled some thirty or forty rods 
when a plunge called our attention back to the spot 
we had left, and there was the old bear puffing and 
floundering across to see if her babies were safe. 
‘There,’ said Mr. Cook, placing the gun in a 
convenient position, ‘when she can’t find them 
we'll come in for our share in the scrape.’ 
“Reaching the bank she waddled into the bushes 
out of our sight, but reappeared in an instant, snuf- 
fing our tracks down to the water’s edge, where we 
had pushed off the boat. Here raising her eyes she 
immediately discovered us pulling away at our best. 
At the same moment, unfortunately for us, the cubs 
made a louder outcry than usual, doubtless reach- 
ing her ears, for she gave a tremendous roar and 
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plunged into the stream to pursue us. At this mo- 
ment Watch made his appearance, and we took him 
into the boat, where he began barking at her like 
the noisy coward he was, greatly increasing her 
wrath and uproar. 

“Truly we made quite a show, taking all together, 
the splashing water, the crazy dog, the crying cubs 
and the howling mother. 

“Soon Mr. Zoos met us, hurrying along the 
bank to learn what caused the commotion, and we 
took him in to save him from harm if Bruin should 
take to the shore. At first he was disposed to shoot 
the bear at once; but reflecting that the cubs would 
die if their mother were killed, and that her hide 
would be of no value for any purpose at this time of 
year, we began to argue that perhaps it would be 
better and more humane to give her back her 
babies and let her live. 

“To this Mr. Zoos objected that bears are too 
dangerous and destructive to be spared thus; and 
furthermore that we might keep the cubs, manag- 
ing to feed them in some way and so take them 
alive to college. 

‘While this question was open and the uproar of 
the animals unabated, along came the other boat 
with its three occupants, also hastening to know 
the cause of the commotion. At their arrival we 
turned both boats down stream, paddling swiftly 
by the old bear, one on each side a rod or two from 
her, the dog yelling like a fiend as we passed and 
the cubs, as they heard their mother’s voice so near, 
making an amazing demonstration for such little 
fellows. It was easy, however, by taking advantage 
of the current to keep out of reach of the infuriated 
creature while we further considered what to do 
with the three. At length it was decided to leave 
the old bear behind, and hurry down the river to 
some farmer whom we could hire to keep the cubs 
a few weeks, when we could take them home 
with us. 

“But we had omitted one important individual 
from our consultation—the old bear did not ap- 
prove of our plan. Ere we had gone many rods 
she left the water and came ambling after us along 
the bank much faster than we could move in the 
skiffs. So there we were, six men and all our pos- 
sessions imprisoned in a couple of boats, while a 
wrathful she-bear was jailer.” 

And here begins the most novel and interesting 
part of the Professor’s diary: 

“But the exhibition of intelligence, persistence 
and almost human solicitude and grief made by her 
was astonishing. Pressing on ahead of us a few 
rods she would plunge into the stream to intercept 
us, and when we evaded and passed her by she 
would take to the bank again and repeat the effort 
with varied and increasing cunning. Meantime the 
cubs, seeming to understand their part, added all 
sorts of plaintive tones and quaverings to aggra- 
vate their mother’s feelings. 

“It would be impossible for a person who has 
never witnessed such a scene to imagine how in- 
tensely human a brute will act when hurt by such 
a trouble. Her appearance was precisely what I 
fancy would be that of a strong, coarse woman who 
should be clad and masked in a _ bear-skin, and 
while in that garb should have her helpless babes 
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stolen. She screamed and scolded, wept and 
moaned; her tears flowed freely and her lips and 
under jaw trembled; she hid her face in her paws, 
and then held them forth to us as if beseeching us 
to return her idols. I am sure I must always have 
regarded myself as guilty of a crime had we per- 
sisted in carrying away her cubs, and my party all 
agreed with me, except Mr. Zoos. The zodlogical 
wing of the college museum seemed to him to be 
calling for these three skins, nicely stuffed and 
mounted. We argued the case with him, pointing 
out that her fur was not grown since her hiberna- 
tion, only thin, faded hair covering her lank body, 
and hence he would disgrace himself by offering 
such a specimen to the museum. 

“Meantime her demonstrations of grief were not 
abating, but rather growing more subdued and 
touching. She seemed to have relinquished her 
anger, and in its place have developed a still more 
human feeling, evincing it in softer and more plain- 
tive tones. But she showed no signs of giving up 
the chase or deserting her children. 

“At length night drew near, the woods began 
sensibly to darken, while we had not come to any 
farm or sign of people; and if we had we should not 
have safely landed without first shooting our jailer. 

“See here, gentlemen,’ said Mr. Geos, ‘if we 
wait a few minutes before settling with the old lady 
she'll have the advantage of us in the dark. We 
had better give back her cubs or shoot her, else 
she’ll take matters into her own paws and make us 
as much trouble as we have caused her.’ 

“*Well, which shall it be, cold lead or her 
babies?’ asked Mr. Plant. 

“We each gave an opinion, and only Mr. Zoos 
favored shooting. 

“ “Everybody will call us faint-hearted,’ said he, 
‘if we let them escape. We ought to keep them just 
for the glory of our expedition, if not for the sake 
of science.’ 

“But Mr. Plant replied that he would rather be 
laughed at any time than do a mean thing. 

““It would be another massacre of the inno- 
cents, and would class us with the Herods and 
Caligulas.’ 

“Deciding at last to surrender the cubs, we pulled 
across to the bank opposite the old bear and gently 
placing the whimpering little things on a sandy 
beach several feet back from the water, hurriedly 
re-entered the boat. And it was well we made 
haste, for the instant we lifted her babies into sight, 
the mother plunged into the stream and rushed 
across. 

“We paddled a few rods away and halted to wit- 
ness the scene. She went to the cubs, smelled 
them, nosed them over, as if searching for wounds, 
licked their glossy fur most affectionately, crying 
meantime like a human mother weeping for joy, 
an exhibition most touching to behold, and then, 
after reproaching us furiously for a moment, 
actually took them both by the necks in her gerat 
jaws, apparently without hurting them a particle— 
at least they did not cry—and swung away into the 
gloomy woods out of our sight. 

“*There, Mr. Zoos,’ exclaimed Mr. Plant, ‘your 
museum has run off and your science has turned 
to chicken-heartedness.’ ” 
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Written on the Night of His Suicide.......... Richard Realf.......... Poems* 
“De mortuis nil nisi bonum.” When 
For me this end has come and I am dead, 
And the little voluble, chattering daws of men 
Peck at me curiously, let it then be said 
By some one brave enough to speak the truth: 
Here lies a great soul killed by cruel wrong. 
Down all the balmy days of his fresh youth 
To his bleak, desolate noon, with sword and song, 
And speech that rushed up hotly from the heart, 
He wrought for liberty, till his own wound 
(He had been stabbed), concealed with painful art 
Through wasting years, mastered him, and he swooned, 
And sank there where you see him lying now 
With the word “Failure” written on his brow. 


But say that he succeeded. If he missed 
World’s honors, and world’s plaudits, and the wage 
Of the world’s deft lacqueys, still his lips were kissed 
Daily by those high angels who assuage 
The thirstings of the poets—for he was 
Born unto singing—and a burthen lay 
Mightily on him, and he moaned because 
He could not rightly utter to the day 
What God taught in the night. Sometimes, nathless, 
Power fell upon him, and bright tongues of flame, 
And blessings reached him from poor souls in stress; 
And benedictions from black pits of shame, 
And little children’s love, and old men’s prayers, 
And a Great Hand that led him unawares. 


So he died rich. And if his eyes were blurred 
With big films—silence! he is in his grave. 
Greatly he suffered; greatly, too, he erred; 
Yet broke his he: . in trying to be brave. 
Nor did he wait till Freedom had become 
The popular shibboleth of courtier’s lips; 
He smote for her when God Himself seemed dumb 
And all His arching skies were in eclipse. 
He was a-weary, but he fought his fight, 
And stood for simple manhood and was joyed 
To see the august broadening of the light 
And new earths heaving heavenward from the void. 
He loved his fellows, and their love was sweet— 
Plant daisies at his head and at his feet. 


Pc crcvansaceitdnnnssvinviscwenecsecensons Percy Bysshe Shelley 


Hail to thee, blithe Spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest; 
Like a cloud of fire 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 


In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun 
O’er which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run, 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 


The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight; 
Like a star of heaven 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight: 
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Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 


All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflow’d. 


What thou art we know not; 
What is most like thee? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 


Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not: 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower: 


Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the 
view: 


Like a rose embower’d 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflower’d, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy-winged 
thieves. 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awaken’d flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 


Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine: 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 


Chorus hymeneal 
Or triumphal chaunt 
Match’d with thine, would be all 
But an empty vaunt— 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains? 
What shapes of sky or plain? 
What love of thine own kind? what ignorance of pain? 


With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be: 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee: 
Thou lovest; but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety. 














Waking or asleep 
Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream? 


We look before and after 
And pine for what is not: 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 


Yet if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear; 
‘If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 


Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground! 


Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now! 


CORT BR ccecssin 066scnesissaecisimssiesveveseoosseeed Robert Burns 
John Anderson my jo, John, 
When we were first acquent 
Your locks were like the raven, 
Your bonnie brow was brent; 
But now your brow is bald, John, 
Your locks are like the snow; 
But blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson my jo. 
John Anderson my jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither, 
And mony a canty day, John, 
We've had wi’ ane anither: 
Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we'll go, 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson my jo. 
GRIBREP <0. 000 00000 Transiated from Frederick Riickert by Mary Stuart Sn.ith 


Chidher, the ever-young, thus spoke: 

I journeyed past a city gate; 

A gardener from his fruit-trees broke 

Rich clusters for the market great. 
“How long hath this fair city stood?” 

“This city hath stood here of yore. 

And shall stand here forever more.” 
Thither again my pathway led 
When full five hundred years had fled. 

I found no trace of town or throng; 

A Jonely shepherd piped his song, 
And fed his flock in pastures green. 

I asked: “Where has the city gone?” 
He careless answered, then piped on, 

“No spot so rich in herbs is found, 

Forever here my pasture ground.” 
Five hundred years and yet again, 

My way led to the self-same plain, 
Where once the rustic clown I met. 

Of surging waves I heard the roar, 
A boatman boldly cast his net, 

Deep in the main, then dragged ashore. 
“Since when this mighty sea?” I cried. 
He, with a mocking laugh replied: 

“This port is famed both far and near, 

They fish and fish forever here.” 

Five hundred years elapsed, once more 

I wandered to the self-same shore. 
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There found I now a wooded space, 
The tenant of that solitude, 
A woodman felling trees apace. 
I questioned him: “How old this wood?” 
Said he: “It hath been here always. 
Here ever have I spent my days, 
No mortal may these forests raze.” 
When still five hundred years had sped, 
Again my pathway hither led. 
A city there I found and loud, 
The market rang with bustling life. 
In vain I spoke; the struggling crowd 
Heard not my words for noise and strife. 
“By whom the city built and when?” 
“Wood, sea, and shepherd, what of them?” 
So went it there in days of yore, 
And so shall go forevermore. 


Five hundred years to come, and then 
Perhaps I may go there again. 


FO TEPER an cnc csesesesseveccecessocssounsoveosees William Cullen Bryant 


Lord of the winds! I feel thee nigh, 

I know thy breath in the burning sky! 
And I wait, with a thrill in every vein, 
For the coming of the hurricane! 


And lo! on the wing of the heavy gales. 
Through the boundless arch of heaven he sails, 
Silent and slow, and terribly strong, 

The mighty shadow is borne along, 

Like the dark eternity to come; 

While the world below, dismayed and dumb, 
Through the calm of the thick hot atmosphere, 
Looks up at its gloomy folds with fear. 


They darken fast; and the golden blaze 

Of the sun is quenched in the lurid haze, 

And he sends through the shade a funeral ray— 
A glare that is neither night nor day, 

A beam that touches, with hues of death, 

The clouds above and the earth beneath. 

To its covert glides the silent bird, 

While the hurricane’s distant voice is heard 
Uplifted among the mountains round, 

And the forests hear and answer the sound. 


He is come! he is come! do ye not behold ° 
His ample robes on the wind unrolled? 
Giant of air! we bid thee hail! 

How his gray skirts toss in the whirling gale; 
How his huge and writhing arms are bent 

To clasp the zone of the firmament, 

And fold at length, in their dark embrace, 
From mountain to mountain the visible space. 


Darker—still darker! the whirlwinds bear 

The dust of the plains to the middle air; 

And hark to the crashing, long and loud. 
Of the chariot of God in the thunder-cloud! 
You may trace its path by the flashes that start 
From the rapid wheels where’er they dart, 

As the fire-bolts leap to the world below, 

And flood the skies with a lurid glow. 


What roar is that?—'tis the rain that breaks 

In torrents away from the airy lakes, 

Heavily poured on the shuddering ground, 

And shedding a nameless horror round. 

Ah! well-known*’woods, and mountains, and skies, 
With the,very clouds!—ye are lost to my eyes. 
I seek ye vainly, and see in your place 

The shadowy tempest that sweeps through ‘space, 
A whirling ocean that fills the wall 

Of the crystal heaven, and buries all. 

And I, cut off from the world, remain 

Alone with the terrible hurricane. 
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A Thrilling Tiger Hunt..........+.+ C. E. Geuldsbury..........+. Country Life 

Some years ago it was my good fortune to be 
posted to a district lying at the foot of the Bhutan 
Hills. This district had nothing to recommend it 
in the matter of salubrity, indeed it was notoriously 
unhealthy, nor as regards pleasant society, for there 
were only three Europeans at the headquarters sta- 
tion besides myself; but to the sportsman it was a 
veritable paradise, containing more jungle and 
more big game than any other twenty districts put 
together. My duties took me everywhere, for even 
in the most remote “jungle tracts” there were sta- 
tions or outposts to be visited at least twice a year. 
To these places, of course, there were no regular 
roads, hence I was provided by Government with 
two elephants as transport. Fortunately for me 
both these animals were exceptionally staunch (one 
of them remarkably so), a quality extremely rare 
with ordinary Government elephants, many of 
whom will bolt on the first indication of a tiger or 
other large animal being seen near them in a 
jungle. 

One very warm July morning I was working in 
my office, when one of the village police, accom- 
panied by the “khubburriah” (literally, one who 
gives information), came in to report that a tiger 
had killed a large bullock, belonging to the latter, 
in his village, and was at the moment they left en- 
joying an early meal off his victim. This was 
cheering news, but as a pair of leopards had been 
fairly busy with the cattle of this particular neigh- 
borhood of late, and as the weather was exception- 
ally hot, I determined upon testing the informa- 
tion before taking any action, and accordingly sent 
at once for my sporting “fidus Achates,” one Birdul 
Thappa, an old Ghoorka native officer whom I had 
placed in charge of the elephants, one of the pluck- 
iest of his tribe, and a sportsman to the tips of his 
dumpy fingers. 

This individual on arrival questioned both the 
rural policeman and “khubburriah” most closely, 
but their story was so consistent, and their convic- 
tion apparently so strong as to the “kill” being that 
of a tiger, that we finally decided to send the ele- 
phants out at once with howdah and guns in charge 
of the old Ghoorka, who it was arranged was to 
make a local investigation, and if from the size of 
the pugs and other indications he was satisfied that 
the culprit was a tiger, he was to send me a tele- 
gram from the railway station, which, fortunately, 
was only a mile from the jungle. To save delay, I 
gave him a form duly filled up and addressed to my- 
self, with one word only—*Come.” 

After dispatching the elephants on what I 
thought would prove a wild goose chase, I worked 
myself up to a proper state of resignation, and so 
successfully, that by the evening I thought I had 
quite convinced myself that tiger shooting in July 
was a mistake, and to go out for a whole day in 
such weather nothing short of madness. With this 
comforting conviction, I dismissed from my mind 
all thoughts of the possible tiger, and about 10 P.M. 
prepared to turn in, quite pleased to think that, 
as it was now too late for the telegram, I could go 


to bed comfortably without any fear of being woke 
up at some unearthly hour of the night. However, 
“L’homme propose,” etc., for I had hardly begun 
to undress when the telegram arrived, and forget- 
ting in an instant all my good resolutions and con- 
victions, I tore it open, and found, to my inexpres- 
sible delight, that one word only—“Come!” 

As the point where the elephants were to meet 
me was eleven miles off, I ordered a pony to be sent 
out half-way at two o’clock, and leaving strict in- 
junctions to be called at five myself, turned in, feel- 
ing much happier, I must confess, than when under 
the influence of my good resolutions a few minutes 
before. 

Punctually to the minute a weird-looking figure, 
clad in white, itself only half-awake, was at the bed- 
side, apparently endeavoring to make me _ under- 
stand “that it has gone five o’clock, and that the 
‘little breakfast’ was on the table.” It was some 
minutes before I realized why he was annoying me 
so peristently at this early hour, but as the recol- 
lection of the last night’s telegram suddenly flashed 
across my sleepy brain, I was out of bed in a sec- 
ond, and inside my shooting kit just as reveille was 
sounding in the police barracks close by, and ten 
minutes later was bowling along at some ten miles 
an hour through the comparatively cool morning 
air. 

The sun was hardly up as I just neared the 
eleventh milestone, and soon I saw the two ele- 
phants looming in the distance like monster 
spectres in the gray morning light. The old 
Ghoorka, perched on top of the pad, received me 
with a broad grin on his old weather-beaten face, 
and knowing from past experience what this meant, 
I lost no time in asking questions, but clambered 
up at once into the howdah and started for the 
jungle, about a mile off the road. On the way the 
old man informed me that immediately on his ar- 
rival the previous afternoon he had visited the field 
where the tiger was reported to have seized the bul- 
lock, and had soon discovered the spot indicated 
by traces of a struggle, with patches of blood here 
and there, and in some soft mud close by the un- 
mistakable pugs of a full-grown tiger; leading from 
this spot to a small but very dense jungle about 200 
yards off was a broad track in the short grass with 
the tiger’s pugs occasionally showing in the mud. 
This track was found to lead up and into the jungle ; 
the old man had followed it some way till he was 
satisfied that the “kill” had been dragged into some 
very thick covert, then prudently retired, quite sure 
that the tiger was there; however, to make assur- 
ance double sure, he carefully examined the jungle, 
but could find no pugs leading out, though on the 
banks of the stream running on one side of the belt 
of jungle he noticed that the tiger had come down 
to drink during the night, but had returned to the 
kill. 

This appeared to be quite good enough, so on 
arrival at the jungle I posted myself at once at one 
end of the long strip, taking up a position which I 
thought would command the stream which was to 
my right, and sent the pad elephant round by the 
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open to my left, with directions to enter the jungle 
as low down as possible, and beat up towards me 
in a zigzag fashion. 

To understand what followed it is necessary 10 
explain that to my right, across the stream, there 
was a deeply-wooded ravine running at right angles 
to the jungle I was beating and to the stream, and 
of considerable length, the mouth of this ravine be- 
ing about 100 yards to my right front. 

About an hour after the pad elephant left me I 
could hear her. in the distance crashing through the 
jungle, occasionally tearing down boughs and 
branches. This continued for some time, but soon 
I heard her giving vent to her feelings in low rum- 
blings, and that peculiar drum sound that elephants 
make with their trunks when they catch sight of or 
smell any large animal moving in the jungle be- 
fore them; this was varied occasionally by shrill 
trumpet sounds. I knew from these signs that the 
tiger was not only at home, but evidently afoot, 
possibly close before me, as tigers generally move 
a long way before the beating line. I was ready for 
him, with my eyes glued to the edge of the jungle 
to my front. Suddenly, to my intense disgust, I 
heard a loud roar about 100 yards to my right front, 
almost immediately followed by a plunge and 
splash, and before I had time to realize what had 
happened, or to bring my rifle to the shoulder, the 
tiger plunged across the narrow stream and disap- 
peared into the ravine. 

However, the jungle he had entered was, from 
my point of view, the best place he could have gone 
to; so, calling up the beater elephant, we followed 
in line, carefully beating the dense covert till we 
reached the end where the ravine terminated 
abruptly in a perpendicular wall of clay covered by 
shrubs, but there was no tiger to be seen. We beat 
the covert again and again with the same result. I 
then took my elephant out to see whether there was 
any covert on the further side of the wall, and found 
there was, and that it was quite large enough to 
hold the tiger. I beat this covert carefully, but with 
no better success. I then came to the conclusion 
that there must be some hole or cave in the front 
face of the wall which the beast might be concealed 
in, so returned to the original ravine, and, after a 
long and careful search, discovered an opening 
about two feet in diameter, well hidden behind the 
shrubs. 

I saw there was only one thing to be done now, 
viz., to discover first if there was a similar opening 
on the other side, and, if so, to take up my position 
near it, and make Birdul fire his carbine into the 
front hole. This was accordingly done without de- 
lay, but though the old man fired some half-dozen 
rounds, and I repeated the performance from my 
side with No. 6 shot, nothing came out, nor was 
there anything to indicate that there was any animal 
inside. I was now fairly puzzled, and could only 
conclude that we had walked over the brute in the 
ravine, so returned to the entrance and beat it up 
most carefully till not a portion was left untrodden. 
Still there was nothing to be seen of the tiger, 
though from the behavior of the elephants I was 
convinced that he was somewhere near. The old 
Ghoorka was completely nonplused, and declared 
his firm conviction that the tiger was no tiger at all, 
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but a “bhoot” (a phantom). However, as I had 
never heard of tigers posing as ghosts, I determined 
to go back and look for him in the original covert, 
thinking he might have slunk back across the 
stream, lying close during our first beat of the 
ravine till we had passed. I accordingly looked 
about for a place to get out, as I had had great dif- 
ficulty in clambering out the first time, the walls of 
the ravine being on an average about twenty feet 
high on both sides. However, I could find no other 
road out, so had to use this again, and had just 
reached the top when, to my horror, I saw that old 
Birdul had got off his elephant, and was deliber- 
ately walking up the bottom of the ravine towards 
the hole in the wall, anathematizing the spectre tiger 
in the strongest language, but at the same time 
looking for his pugs in the soft mud which was visi- 
ble here and there in bare places. I called to him to 
get on the elephant at once, but the words were 
hardly out of my mouth when there was a deafen- 
ing roar, and the next moment a huge mass of 
black and yellow sprang from the hole right on to 
the poor old man. The latter kept his head, and, 
with marvelous coolness, fell flat on his face as he 
saw the beast coming, thinking he would spring 
past and over him. 

But the tiger naturally was not in the best of 
tempers. He had been driven off his kill, and had 
been considerably hustled and worried, and he 
meant business now; so instead of springing over, 
he deliberately jumped on the unfortunate man. 
Then followed a scene, the recollection of which 
haunts me still. Being some twenty feet above I 
could not see very clearly what was actually going 
on, as the huge body of the tiger completely cov- 
ered the old man, but the loud angry growls of the 
brute and the manner in which he appeared to be 
biting and tearing with his teeth and claws was too 
horrible to witness, more especially as I was pow- 
erless to render any assistance. To fire was impos- 
sible, and it would have been madness to have at- 
tempted it, as I could not possibly have hit the tiger 
without hitting the man. Moreover, unless I could 
kill him instantaneously, I should only infuriate him 
more, and with the brute moving every second, it 
was impossible to make sure of hitting him in a 
vital part. The temptation, however, to do so was 
hard to resist. The rifle was in my hand and at full 
cock ; I brought it to my shoulder, my elephant was 
as steady as a rock, and I was just about to risk a 
shot at the tiger’s head, when providentially it oc- 
curred to me that a sudden noise might cause him 
to release his victim; so calling upon the “mahout” 
(elephant driver) and my orderly sitting behind me 
to join, we yelled and shouted with all our might, 
and so hideously appalling must have been the 
noise we made that we had hardly began when the 
tiger sprang off the man and into the jungle. All 
that I have described occupied actually about two 
minutes—probably less. I have no recollection of 
how I dismounted or got down the bank, which was 
almost perpendicular, but was told afterwards that 
I swarmed down by the elephant’s ear as he stood 
and took the bank at a run. 

Be this as it may, I was off the elephant and 
alongside the old man before he had time to realize 
that the tiger had left him, and to my intense relief 
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found him not only alive, but quite conscious and 
collected, though one mass of blood from head to 
foot, his white clothing crimson. With the assist- 
ance of my orderly and some villagers who had 
been hanging about some distance off we carried 
him to the village, and placing him under the shade 
of a tree, I washed his wounds with whisky and 
water, and bound them up as well as I could. He 
had twenty-seven wounds in all, some of them from 
teeth and others from claws. Most of them were 
on the right arm, which the tiger had apparently 
gripped hard, possibly with the intention of carry- 
ing him off. There was one very serious claw 
wound on the right eyebrow, just missing the eye 
itself. The old man, though in great pain, kept his 
senses, and begged hard that I would leave him and 
kill the tiger, for, according to his superstition, if 
the tiger lived, he must die. 

The terrible scene I had just witnessed had, as 
may be imagined, driven all thoughts of any further 
sport for that day out of my mind, but as the in- 
jured man begged so hard that the tiger should be 
killed, and as it was absolutely necessary for his 
recovery that he should have nothing on his mind 
to worry him and probably bring on fever, I made 
him as comfortable as I could with the cushions out 
of the trap, and telling him to cheer up, as I would 
soon be back with the tiger dead, I took the two 
elephants, and beating down the ravine in case he 
should be lying up there, I made for the original 
covert. 

The ravine, however, proved a blank, but no 
sooner had I posted myself in the position I had at 
first occupied, and put the beater elephant in than 
out came the tiger, charging straight at my ele- 
phant. I fired both barrels, which turned him, and 
he made off, limping to my left, and took up his 
position in a very dense bit of covert about 400 
yards off. I followed him up at once, and posted 
myself in front of this covert, putting the beater in 
at the far end; but she had hardly entered when the 
tiger charged and drove her out. This was re- 
peated several times, so, fearing that he might in- 
jure the elephant or the people on her, I called out 
to the orderly not to go in again, as I was coming 
round myself, which I did, and leaving the beater 
outside to watch an outlet, I went ia, and had just 
reached a small patch of comparatively open 
ground when the tiger, crashing through the covert 
at the far end, came charging down. I fired 
as he was about ten yards off, and fortunately 
made a splendid shot through the front of the left 
shoulder. 

The tremendous pace he was going caused him 
to turn a complete somersault, and there he lay, as 
I thought, stone dead at the elephant’s feet, and I 
had actually seated the elephant and was just get- 
ting off to measure him, when he got up and 
crawled back into covert, getting a shot through the 
spine as he did so, which practically settled him, 
though it required another shot through the head 
to finish him completely. 

He proved to be a full-grown and very massive 
young tiger, but having an unusually short tail, he 
only measured eight feet six inches. 

My delight at having secured him, and with such 
comparative ease, can be better imagined than de- 
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scribed, and I lost no time in getting him onto the 
pad, as I knew that old Birdul must have heard the 
firing, and would be anxious to know the result. 
Never shall I forget his look of delight as he 
saw us approaching, with the head and tail of 
the tiger falling well over each side of the pad; and 
I believe this sight did more towards curing him 
than ail the careful treatment he subseuently 
received. 

As he got near he called out to me, “It’s all right 
now, sahib” (sir)—‘‘you have killed the tiger and 
saved my life.” But it was now high time to get 
him off to the hospital, so putting him up in the 
dog-cart, I made the ponies go as they had never 
gone before, and did the eleven miles just within 
the hour. At the hospital I insisted upon the assist- 
ant there making a thorough search, to ensure none 
of the bites or scratches being overlooked, and had 
each one well burnt with nitrate of silver in my 
presence, and so effectually that the old man fairly 
writhed with the pain, and declared that the tiger 
had not hurt him half so much. 

However, the result was that in three weeks’ time 
he was discharged, perfectly cured, and with hardly 
a mark on him. At one time there were slight symp- 
toms of blood-poisoning, but these yielded to care- 
ful treatment, and some six weeks later the plucky 
old Ghoorka was out tiger shooting with me as 
usual, though I gave him clearly to understand that 
there was to be no more getting off the elephant, 
and that the first time he disobeyed these orders he 
would be put on frontier guard duty. He certainly 
never did get off the elephant again without per- 
mission, but I verily believe this was more from 
fear of being deprived of the pleasure of accom- 
panying me on my shooting excursions than from 
any sense of danger to himself. 





Capturing Devil-Fish......... B. J. Hendrich.......++ New York Evening Post 

“T presume the average civilized citizen will re- 
gard me as a somewhat ghoulish individual,” said 
Mr. Verrill, of Yale College, detailing his expe- 
riences to the writer, “when they learn that I take 
delight in this unusual sport. The average man as- 
sociates the devil-fish with all that is horrible and 
mysterious—there is probably no sea monster that 
is more dreaded or the object of more superstitious 
awe. I found that the natives of the Bermuda Isl- 
ands, where the octopus is unusually numerous, re- 
gard this sea creature with particular aversion, es- 
pecially the negroes. They call him the ‘scuttle,’ 
and no animal is more dreaded. 

“The first requirement for a devil-fishing excur- 
sion is a bathing-suit. The second is a flat-bottomed 
boat. This is all you need. No bait, no fishline 
and pole, are required. You have to be very 
careful in rowing your boat about, for the devil-fish 
is a very wary fellow, and vanishes at the least 
shadow of an approaching foe. You have also to 
be well posted upon his habits or haunts, or you 
may paddle noiselessly around all day without even 
so much as a glimpse of your intended victim. 
When you finally reach the spot where you think 
the devil-fish may be, the only thing to do is to stop 
your boat as quietly as you can and await develop- 
ments. The novice will study the water and the 
bottom of the sea, but will seldom detect the hiding 




















octopus. He may see many other things, such as 
beautiful corals and large and brightly colored sea- 
anemone, but not the object of his search, although 
the slimy monster is there, perhaps quietly taking 
an afternoon nap, but more likely lying in wait for 
the unsuspecting crabs or lobsters that are so 
plentiful in those waters. The bottom of the ocean 
is of limestone, arid there are numerous overhang- 
ing rocks and caverns. It is under the shade of 
these rocks or hidden under these caverns that the 
devil-fish is to be found. If you wait long enough, 
you are likely to see something move; or if you ad- 
vance too far, the shadow of your boat may disturb 
his quiet, and send him slinking from beneath the 
friendly rock into full view. 

“He is not an object of beauty, looking remark- 
ably like a huge spider, and for the moment you are 
likely to regret that you came on your fishing trip 
unarmed. He is in reality about four feet across, 
but the water always magnifies, and he appears 
much larger. He has two eyes, but if you get 
within view of these the slimy monster will dart 
under the rock once more. You therefore slowly 
creep to the stern of your boat and prepare the at- 
tack. Unless you are a good diver and swimmer, 
and are quick of motion in the water, you had bet- 
ter give up the game at once. If you have full con- 
fidence in yourself in these respects, you take your 
position in the stern of the boat and await the fa- 
vorable moment. The strictest silence must be 
maintained until suddenly you spring from the boat 
and dive into the water, directly at the unsuspect- 
ing fish. It is only once in a great while that this 
attack is successful. Nine times out of ten the oc- 
topus sees you coming and gets out of the way. If 
he catches the slightest glimpse of you, or hears 
the least noise, all your trouble is in vain. Once in 
his home, under the rocks, no persuasion can draw 
him forth again, and the only thing to do is to leave 
him and seek for other prey. 

“Occasionally, however, your dive will be suc- 
cessful. If you come upon the monster from be- 
hind, so that his piercing eyes do not get a glimpse 
of you or your shadow, your chances of catching 
him are fairly good. But even when you reach the 
poor devil-fish in time, you are by no means sure 
of landing him. There is only one way of catching 
him alive, and that is by embracing him from be- 
hind with your hands at his throat, as it were. It is 
useless to try to get him in any other way—your 
attack is not only unsuccessful, but is likely to be 
dangerous. The thing you have to avoid is not, ac- 
cording to the popular idea, the eight long, slimy 
tentacles, which are dangerous only in an octopus 
of unusual size—though they are uncomfortable 
and unpleasant always—but the mouth, which is lo- 
cated on the under part of the body, as in the shark. 
It consists of a sharp beak, which strikingly resem- 
bles the beak of a parrot. It is his principal weapon 
of offensive warfare, and unless you are agile and 
firm it is likely to be used to ugly effect. 

“The first thing the octopus tries to do, after you 
have laid hold of him by the head, is to get away, 
and more often than not he succeeds. If you hold 
him tightly, not only will he fail to escape, but the 
inky fluid which is one of his defensive properties 
will find its means of exit choked. His body is soft 
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and slimy like an eel. If, however, he does not suc- 
ceed in squirming through your hands, he begins 
to fight. He tries to get his long, slippery antennz 
into play, and you feel one of them wind quickly 
around your arm. It is an unpleasant and grue- 
some sensation, and occasionally painful. Each 
tentacle is provided with a large number of suckers, 
by means of which the octopus seizes its prey. Each 
one of these suckers, when fastened upon the body, 
acts as a vacuum cup, and clings firmly by virtue 
of the pressure of the air outside. The effect is pre- 
cisely like that of a multitude of cupping-glasses. 
There is only one way of freeing your arm and the 
other portions of the body to which the tentacles 
attach themselves, and that is by taking them at the 
extremities and peeling them off. It is seldom, 
however, that they do any great harm. In a few 
instances they were painful, and for some time after 
our devil-fishing trips in the Bermudas my father’s 
arm was covered with black and blue spots, the re- 
sult of the cupping process of the tentacles. 

“In the main, however, you can afford to ignore 
this attack. The devil-fish only uses it, indeed, for 
a single purpose. It is not for the sake of sucking 
your blood, as some imaginative persons would 
have us believe. The devil-fish is no sea vampire; 
he fights with his beak, like the most respectable 
animal in the world. His whole aim is to turn on 
his back so that he can get this weapon of defence 
at work like the shark. He has wound these an- 
tennz about you for the simple purpose of getfing 
a purchase, so that he can turn himself. Your main 
efforts, of course, are directed to preventing his get- 
ting into such an advantageous position. By the 
time you are ready to start for the surface you are 
likely to be somewhat tangled up with the eight 
tentacles. It is a position not altogether unmingled 
with horror, but after a few experiences you be- 
come hardened to it. What I have described, of 
course, takes place very quickly, and a few seconds 
after your attack, if everything has gone well, the 
whole wriggling mass rises to the surface; the 
devil-fish worming and squirming to get away, 
winding its tentacles around you and attempting to 
get its beak in a position to use, and you holding on 
to the head for dear life in your efforts to reach the 
surface without losing your game. 

“Tt is the rarest and most exciting sport I have 
ever known. It is a moment of supreme exhilara- 
tion when you reach the surface, jump into the boat 
and begin to peel the slimy creature off your limbs. 
He is still lively and still shows fight. When you 
finally deposit him in the bottom of the boat the 
poor octopus continues the unavailing struggle. He 
squirms around like a huge spider on his eight 
tentacles, and in his fury attacks the sides of the 
boat, upon which he fastens his suckers as tena- 
ciously as to the human arm itself. Only one mel- 
ancholy fate awaits him. He is taken on shore, 
packed in alcohol, and sent home to be deposited 
in the museum. As soon as he gets out of his ele- 
ment he begins to shrink, and turns a dull grayish 
color. And it so happens that all the devil-fish 
which we brought home and which are now de- 
posited for safe keeping in the Peabody Museum 
do not do justice to themselves. They are much 
smaller than when caught in Bailey Bay.” 
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FACTS AND FIGURES: THE LITTLE ENCYCLOPEDIA* 





——tThe name of Mother Goose’s husband was 
Isaac Goose, and her rhymes were first printed by 
her son-in-law, Thomas Fleet, a printer in Boston. 
Flies are not the only things found in amber. 
In a big mass of clear amber, dredged up out of the 
Baltic Sea recently, there was distinctly visible in 
its interior a small squirrel—fur, teeth and claws 
intact. 








Foreigners in China buy nearly everything 
on credit, giving signed “‘chits” for every purchase, 
the reason being their unwillingness to load them- 
selves down with silver or native coin, while paper 
money fluctuates too much. 

An investigator of the effect of perfumes on 
animals in the London Zodlogical Gardens discov- 
ered that most of the lions and leopards were very 
fond of lavender. They took a piece of cotton sat- 
urated with it and held it between their paws with 
great delight. 

France has paid its last pension to Napoleon 
I.’s soldiers. In 1869 a law was passed granting 
$50 a year to all non-commissioned officers and 
privates who had served ten years in the armies of 
the First Republic or of the First Empire, and had 
received a wound. For the first year the payments 
amounted to $600,000; last year the sum was $50, 
and the last recipient is now dead at the age of 105 
years. 








The French government is building at Cape 
Grisnez an electric lighthouse which will be visible 
at a distance of forty-eight miles. It will equal the 
light of 3,000,000 ordinary candles. 

Mr. Balfour is one of the fastest speakers in 
the House of Commons, uttering an average of 160 
words a minute. 

The Christmas pudding in London work- 
houses is a matter of no small importance. There 
are 67,859 indoor paupers in London, and if each 
one eats half a pound of pudding—a very moderate 
estimate—you have a total of 17 tons, which prob- 
ably cost something like £1,000. 

——M. Dusand, of Geneva, has sent the Paris 
Academy of Sciences a description of a new tele- 
phone with which he has successfully experimented. 
From a distant laboratory he was able to send 
messages that could be distinctly heard in a large 
room by an audience of 1,000 people. 

The speed of a wild duck is about ninety 
miles an hour. 

Chocolate, as a modern commercial article, 
differs from cocoa in this, that it is a mixture of 
cocoa powder and sugar, but without starch. 

The children of the United States each year 
consume toys that cost at retail $45,000,000. 
According to the most recent returns, there 
are in Switzerland about a quarter of a million bee- 
hives, or one to every twelve inhabitants. The yield 
of a scientifically constructed frame-hive often 
reaches a hundred pounds of honey per season. The 
yield from a “skep,” or old-fashioned straw-hive, is 
much smaller. The honey harvest may be taken at 
twelve millions of pounds avoirdupois, or some four 


























*Compiled from Contemporaries. 


pounds per head of the resident population. These 
figures do not, of course, represent the actual ratio 
of consumption, as account must be taken of the 
amount consumed by the multitude of tourists. 

It is said that dried currants given to horses 
occasionally in lieu of oats will increase the animal’s 
powers of endurance. 

The weight of the heaviest horse ever known 
was 3,000 pounds, or very nearly 1 ton 7 hundred- 
weight. This Clydesdale horse was exhibited at 
New York in 1889. It was 20} hands high, and, 
although only five years old, measured 32 inches 
round the arm, 45 inches round the stifle or knee- 
joint, 95 inches girth, 344 inches round the hip, and 
11 feet 4 inches in length. It was of perfect pro- 
portions, with a head 36 inches in length. M. Lava- 
lard, of the Société Nationale d’Agriculture of 
France, gives the mean weight of horses as follows : 
Excluding ponies, which have an average weight of 
440 pounds, the weight of horses varies from 660 
pounds to 1,540 pounds. The weights of omnibus, 
tram and cart horses vary between 1,100 pounds 
and 1,540 pounds. The weight of victoria and 
“coupé” horses, which is about the same as that of 
cavalry horses, varies between 990 pounds and 
1,056 pounds. M. Lavalard’s weights are for adult 
animals. 

The maguey plant, which is cultivated ex- 
tensively in Mexico, can be put to many different 
uses. The Indians make a rough sort of cloth, 
working with it as with cotton or any other textile 
plant. Out of its fibre they make many different 
sorts of stuffs, and all these without the aid of mod- 
ern appliances. Besides, from the juice of the ma- 
guey is made a sort of liquor, called mescal, much 
liked by the natives and said to be very efficacious 
in certain maladies. From the same maguey juice 
the well-known pulque is made, which is to the na- 
tive what beer is to the German, and cheap red wine 
to the French laborer. A splendid quality of paper 
is also made from the fibre of this plant. 

The majority of color-blind people, curi- 
ously enough, belong to the “educated classes,” of 
whom no fewer than four per cent. have this 
defect. 














Uncle Sam printed just a few postage stamps 
during the year 1898. The number of two-cent 
stamps issued during the year was about 2,500,- 
000,000. An ordinary two-cent stamp is exactly 
one inch long. By a little calculation, it is easy to 
discover that the number of stamps of this denomi- 
nation issued in 1898, placed end to end, would ex- 
tend a distance considerably exceeding 39,000 
miles. In other words, they would make a continu- 
ous strip of stamps, each one adorned with the head 
of the Father of His Country, stretching in a belt 
more than once and a half around the equator. 

A man can be married in Melbourne cheaper 
than in any other part of the world. Ministers ad- 
vertise in the papers against each other. One min- 
ister offers to combine together loving couples for 
10s. 6d., another for 7s. 6d., and so on down to 
2s. 6d. In some cases wedding breakfasts and rings 
are supplied. 
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SOCIOLOGIC QUESTIONS OF THE TIMES 





Stake-Men or Gay-Cats......... Josiah Fiynt.........New York Evening Post 

A few months ago, as I was starting out on an 
investigation of the tramp situation on one of our 
railroads, a friend said to me: “I wish you would 
also get all the information you can in regard to 
the fellows we railroaders call ‘stake-men.’ In the 
Middle States I estimate that there are at least 20,- 
000 brakemen who come under this head, and many 
of them are known to railroad officials and never 
employed. They only keep a job until they have a 
stake—enough money to lie off for a while—and 
they make no effort to find another until their stake 
is gone.” 

These “‘stake-men” were already familiar to me, 
but under a different name. The tramp calls them 
“gay-cats,” and it was as such that I had learned to 
know them while making my tramp studies. His 
term for them comes from his disgust of their faint- 
hearted vagabondage. They only go on the road 
in summer, or at least this is their plan, and when 
their money gives out and they have to beg to get 
back to where they started, or wherever it is that 
they want to go, they generally preface their ap- 
peals for assistance with requests for work. The 
hobo hates this unprofessional method of satisfying 
hunger; to be a genuine member of his fraternity 
one must know how to live without work, and the 
“stake-man” usually lacks the nerve to manage on 
this basis. He has the hobo’s “wanderlust” and love 
of liquor, but not the hobo’s Bohemian abandon. 
The latter calls him “gay-cat” because he goes on 
the road thinking it is all joy and merriment. In 
the hobo’s opinion, tramping, to be done well, re- 
quires a tiresome apprenticeship like every other 
profession. 

The most convenient place to make the acquain- 
tance of the “‘stake-man” is at the railway watering 
tank, the railway trespasser’s “depot.” Here they 
gather to wait for freight trains and to meet their 
cronies, and they are easily distinguished from the 
hoboes by the bungling way they jump on to trains, 
and their faked “tough” talk. What they are after 
are quick returns for nervous spurts of labor, and 
then they start railroading again. Now, it is the 
harvest in the West that attracts, and hundreds of 
them will beat their way out there to get the benefit 
of the temporary high wages, and again it is a big 
Government job on some river. Winter is their 
usual working season, although wages are gener- 
ally lowest at this time of the year. Many, however, 
are able to earn enough in the fall to keep them 
through the winter, and then wait until spring be- 
fore looking for employment again. 

They are nearly all men with trades, but they are 
as likely as not to take work outside of their trades. 
I have seen electricians “taking in” the harvest in 
the West, and farm hands from Iowa employed on 
railroads in the East. The bulk of them are com- 
paratively young men. They are generally dressed 
better than the hoboes, and are foolish enough to 
carry watch-chains and other decorations on their 
travels. They are consequently frequently being 
robbed by hoboes. A favorite pastime for many 
tramps on our railroads is “holding up” these “ten- 


derfeet.” Cases are known where they have been 
relieved of all of their clothing and money, and have 
had to don the rags of the hoboes. 

It is, perhaps, an idle fancy, but I cannot help 
thinking that, if the Government had been able to 
send an army of “stake-men” to Cuba they would 
have come out of the ordeal with less loss from 
fever and camp disorders than was the case among 
our volunteers. The “stake-man,” like the tramp, 
knows how to take care of himself, and I have met 
him in pest-stricken districts gorging himself with 
impunity in the deserted homes of the frightened 
inhabitants. 

How large his class is must remain a matter of 
conjecture, for, like the tramp again, he is a very 
difficult man to locate absolutely, and a complete ; 
count of his companions is impossible. I think, 
however, that there are more than 50,000 east of the 
Mississippi, which is the estimate of one who has 
had good opportunities of calculating the number 
of railway “stake-men.” Counting all the different 
varieties, 75,000 would seem to me to come nearer 
the mark. In the West they are not so numerous 
but it is hard to believe that they number less than 
25,000 there. All over the country they are grad- 
ually becoming the American counterpart of the de- 
generated German “Handwerksburschen,” and al- 
though they may never develop into a full-fledged 
tramp-class, numbers of them do, from time to 
time, join the hobo fraternity. 





Economical Associations and Crime...... Cesare Lombroso......N. A. Review 

Even some of the greatest and most important 
of the economical associations of America, as for 
example that of life insurance, furnish to heartless 
speculators in human life incentives for assassina- 
tion; and again progress in chemical and toxicolo- 
gical science is brought into the service of crime, 
as witness the case of Holmes, to whom poison 
served as the means and life insurance the motive 
for the commission of his nefarious deeds. So true 
it seems to be that no great benefit is introduced 
but it is accompanied in its train by some deplora- 
ble evil; in fact, not only chemical and toxicolo- 
gical science, but all the other facilities of modern 
times, are brought into play for the commission of 
crime, notably the telegraph, the telephone, and the 
advertising columns of the newspapers, the latter 
being employed even in Australia, where not a few 
crimes have been occasioned by life insurance and 
facilitated by advertisements in the press. Even 
progress in liberty—that progress which has 
placed America in the vanguard of civilization— 
has at times been made the occasion of sanguinary 
crimes, as witness the cases of presidential assassi- 
nation at the hands of political fanatics. To the 
same cause may be attributed the woundings and 
killings during electoral and especially during 
Presidential campaigns, which are not infrequent 
occurrences in the United States. 

It is precisely this great American liberty which, 
by confounding politics with justice, particularly at 
the time of elections, occasionally renders the 
judges partial to criminals of their own party, thus - 
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weakening the law and the police, and converting 
these into mere instruments of a political faction. 
These forces become still more inadequate by rea- 
son of the limited number of officials and by the 
fact their term of office lasts for but a brief period. 
To this must be added the further fact that, as the 
action of the law and the police is confined within 
the limits of the State, it would seem that there 
must be a tendency toward insufficiency and tardi- 
ness in the repression of crime. This explains, if 
it does not justify, public executions, which may, 
for the public welfare, serve as a counterpoise to 
judicial swbtlety and the insufficiency of the police, 
but are often the cause of a new kind of homicide 
perhaps graver in its effects, since it accustoms the 
most civilized and humane people in the worid to 
scenes of violence—to the terrible spectacle of col- 
lective homicide, a spectacle which at times seems 
to produce the very crime it is supposed to repress. 





The Jews and: Jerusalem, ......cceccceccvccccessecceueees London Spectator 

On paper no scheme looks better for the future 
of Palestine than that which is connected with the 
Zionist thovement. Roughly, it is that the Jews 
should be placed in the Holy Land as the trustees 
for Europe. They would hold Jerusalem and the 
rest of the Holy Land under guarantees from the 
powers, and maintain the “status quo.” They 
would, in fact, step into the shoes of the Turks, and 
hold the balance fairly between the different Chris- 
tian sects—Greeks, Latins, Armenians and Prot- 
estants. As the Jew is, or, at any rate, is supposed 
to be—most unfairly, we believe—never really an 
Englishman, or a German, or a Frenchman, but 
only a Jew, he would, it is urged, be uninfluenced 
by any national predilections, and therefore no one 
power would be able to say that it had been unfairly 
treated. Again, there would be a certain fitness in 
allowing the Jews to return to their own land after 
their bitterness against the Christians had died out, 
and after Christian animosity toward them, or, at 
any rate, toward their creed, had ceased to be pro- 
fessed by the civilized nations of Europe. Lastly, 
how convenient it would be to provide a place 
where the Jewish usurers and petty traders who are 
not wanted in Europe could be “shot” by the gov- 
ernments who do not desire to persecute any one 
for his religion, but who do desire to expel “unde- 
sirable citizens’—and especially those who have 
hooked noses and a natural capacity for doing bet- 
ter in commerce than the average of their neigh- 
bors; in fact, on paper the foundation of an inter- 
nationally guaranteed Zionist State in Palestine 
would do beautifully, and would settle the vexed 
question of who is to have the Holy Land when the 
Turks go. Unfortunately, the scheme is only good 
on paper, and only acceptable by those who believe 
that the world is governed by reason and not by 
human passion. The Jews may be the ideal care- 
takers of Palestine, but they will never act as such, 
because though the various Christian sects and the 
Mahommedans hate each other cordially, they all 
hate the Jews a degree worse. The one bond of 
sympathy between everybody in Jerusalem who is 
not a Jew is hatred of the Jews, that hatred being a 
concentrated essence of religious fariaticism and 
race-prejudice. The Jews would require a far 
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greater military force than they would ever be 
likely to obtain to keep the Christians and Mahom- 
medans under proper control. 





The American Seaman Under the Law........ Walter McArthur........ Forum 


The personal treatment accorded the seaman by 
American ships’ officers is the most oppressive, be- 
cause the most acute, feature of his life. Extreme 
brutality is the rule, almost without exception. It 
is a standing charge against our maritime law that 
it requires no qualification other than that of citi- 
zenship on the part of sailing-ship officers. In this 
respect the United States stands alone among mari- 
time nations of any consequence. The result is 
that the men in authority on board American ships 
are chosen for their ability to “drive,” i. e., to beat, 
the men under them, rather than for their ability as 
seamen and navigators. The reputation thus at- 
tained finds its sequence in an “esprit de corps” 
leading to the commission of the most wanton bru- 
talities conceivable by minds trained to ingenious 
methods of inflicting torture upon their subor- 
dinates, and undeterred by the fear of consequences, 
social or legal. 

The frequent recurrence of seamen’s charges 
against ships’ officers, and the monotonous regu- 
larity with which these charges are dismissed by 
the courts, has created a feeling of indifference, and 
even scepticism, on the part of the public. The 
charges made by the seaman appear incredible 
when judged by the standard of conduct prevailing 
on land. But it must be remembered that the stand- 
ard prevailing at sea is one of practical slavery, in 
which a Legree is an actual personification. 

An investigation shows that during the past 
eleven years more than one hundred ships’ crews 
have brought charges against their officers in ports 
of the United States alone. This list includes only 
those cases that have come most prominently be- 
fore the public. Characteristic features of this rec- 
ord are: Fifteen deaths resulted from the treatment 
received ; many cases resulted in the loss of limbs, 
eyes or teeth, and in other injuries of a permanent 
character, including insanity; several suicides are 
attributed to persecution; only seven convictions 
were obtained, and, with one exception, the penal- 
ties inflicted were merely nominal; the names of 
certain ships and their officers recur frequently in 
the list. 

This condition of affairs is due primarily to the 
construction of the law on the point. The statute 
provides that any officer who, “without justifiable 
cause, beats, wounds or imprisons any seaman,” 
shall be punishable by a fine not exceeding $1,000, 
or by imprisonment not exceeding five years, or by 
both. Read conversely, the term “without justifia- 
ble cause” authorizes corporal punishment at the 
sole discretion of the ship’s officer. Under this law 
courts and juries have consistently approved the 
declaration of accused persons that assaults upon 
seamen were justifiable, or, at any rate, that they 
were deemed such. 


Capacity to Work.......... The Point of View.......... Scribner's Magazine 

“We talk about this being an age of specializa- 
tion, and deplore this threatening tendency,” said a 
social reformer, “but I find that among my em- 
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ployees those who can do one thing well usually do 
other things just as satisfactorily. It seems to be 
largely a matter of common-sense and adaptability, 
as I see it.” 

“The reason why many people are out of work,” 
said another social reformer on another occasion, 
“is not because they are unable or unwilling to 
work, but because they are unwilling or unable, or 
both, to do the work they can get to do.” Every 
housewife knows the story of the men who come to 
her back door; every pedestrian knows the story 
of the men who stop him on the streets with re- 
quests for dimes; every worker in organized reform 
knows the story of the applicants to his bureau. 
The man who stops you with an earnest plea for 
the price of a meal or a night’s lodging is an 
ice-cutter; it is summer, and he is in temporary 
but periodical distress. The man who wants free 
medical assistance, or money to pay his rent or buy 
his children food is a telegrapher; it was recently 
ordered that operators in his office should type- 
write messages instead of transcribing them with a 
pen, and he, not knowing how to use a typewriter, 
was face to face with starvation—or the necessity of 
finding another place. 

Now, type machines are operated by erstwhile 
compositors, and among them wages are pretty 
generally better than before; and of the remnant 
that is out of work it is true that it comprises a very 
considerable percentage of drinking or otherwise 
incompetent men. And an ice-cutter should make 
the best of ice-handlers in summer, while, as for 
the telegrapher, the use of a typewriter should be 
but a small matter, as it exacts only a little will and 
patience and a very little intelligence. So much we 
know, but what shall we then say? 

It is easy for one whose faculties have been thor- 
oughly trained, to affirm that the average worker is 
too easily daunted, that he has not enough native 
intelligence to meet a situation and surmount it; 
but it is not easy to say what should be incorpo- 
rated in the education of the average worker to 
make him less of a screw, as it were, fitted to only 
one small hole in the mechanism of the universe, 
and useless if the hole change its dimensions or find 
another fit before him. It is easy to say that that is 
not education, in any real sense, which leaves a 
man no further equipped for life than this; but it is 
not easy to say how to get behind technical educa- 
tion and inculcate principles of individual character 
as the basis for principles of individual ability. 

Every year sees the multiplication of training- 
schools; we have schools of technology for our 
well-to-do youth, and manual training schools for 
another class, and trade schools for still another, 
and for years we have been teaching Indians and 
negroes, even, to lay bricks and manage farms and 
do carpentering and plastering, and few men or 
boys are turned out of penal institutions now with- 
out having been taught a trade, and well taught, 
too, in most instances. This is promising; but 
what does it mean—the never-failing cry, “I am a 
cigar-maker, and the doctor said I must get outdoor 
work, and I can’t;” or, “I’m a scene-painter, and 
it’s a bad season in theatricals, and there’s little new 
work doing;” or, “I’m a lithographer,” or “a 
paperhanger,” or “a pattern-maker,” or “a wood- 
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carver’? Any of these, or hundreds, literally, of 
other things, but almost never, “I’m a wood-carver, 
but I’m pretty handy as a carpenter, too, and if you 
can’t give me a Flemish oak hall-settle to carve, 
perhaps you can let me make you a cretonne-cov- 
ered shoebox, or put you up a neat set of book- 
shelves, or build you a window-seat?” Sometimes, 
it is true, a dejected and despondent plasterer will 
tell you that he is willing to do anything; but does 
he ever suggest beyond shoveling snow or putting 
in coal, what “anything” might be? In other lines 
it is the same. What shall one call that quality 
which leads some on to make the most of life, and 
the lack of which holds others forever in the barren 
lands or at most but on the edge of success? Is ita 
sort of genius, or is it rather the expression of a 
type of character than the mark of a degree of men- 
tal or mechanical adaptability? A great many peo- 
ple know how to do something, but not a great 
many people, it would seem, know what the world 
wants to have done, and what part of it they ought 
to be able to do. With ever-increasing insistence 
the question comes home to us—is this state of af- 
fairs inevitable or remediable? When trained 
workmen complain of lack of employment, is the 
social order wrong, are political conditions at fault, 
is it a matter of supply and demand for the econo- 
mists to explain toward solution, or is it a moral 
and mental sifting process which is inseparable 
from the progress of the race? Must we apply 
sympathy, and nothing more, to those ineffectual 
persons who must not only be trained by society to 
do a certain kind of work, but must be kept, by so- 
ciety, with that specific kind of work to do? 





Gladstone Gd thE POOP... .ccccccccescesccccccccesovccccoces Great Thoughts 


In his speech on Mr. Gladstone, Lord Roseberry 
referred to the universality of the great statesman’s 
sympathy, and mentioned as an instance his speech 
to the more aged of the inmates of St. Prancras 
Workhouse in the year 1879. “Blessed, no doubt,” 
he said, “are the rich men if they confront the many 
and subtle temptations of the life they have to live; 
but blessed also, as we have been assured, are the 
poor who accept with cheerfulness the limited cir- 
cumstances and conditions in which they have to 
pass these few fleeting years, now brought nearly 
to their close for one and for all of you, and who are 
content to look forward to the hope that is beyond 
the grave, and the brightness of the light that shines 
upon the farther shore of the dark river of our 
death. It sometimes appears as if those in my posi- 
tion could not say one word of consolation to you 
without an appearance of hollowness and insin- 
cerity. But this I will say, it is very good for those 
who belong to the wealthier classes to be brought 
for a moment, and for as many moments and on as 
many occasions as possible into contact with you, 
and to remember how entirely and absolutely we 
all stand upon one level in the face of One greater 
than ourselves ; that we live in an age when most of 
us have forgotten that the gospel of our Saviour 
Christ, which He came to preach, and the sanction 
of which He sealed with His blood, in addition to 
all else, and besides scattering blessings over every 
class of the community—was above all the gospel 
of the poor.” 
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OVER THE WINE AND WALNUTS* 


An Original Correction—It appears that at an 
elementary examination in English, lately held in a 
school near the city, two sentences were given out 
to be corrected by the younger scholars. The first 
sentence was to be corrected as to its subject mat- 
ter; the second as to its syntax. These were the 
sentences : 

The hen has three legs. 

Who done it? 

When the papers were handed in it was found 
that one of the examinees had regarded the sen- 
tences as subtly connected in thought, for his an- 
swer was as follows: 

The hen didn’t done it; God done it. 





A Musical Critic—Dr. Temple, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, entered an East End church one 
night, and standing in a back pew joined in the 
singing of a Moody and Sankey hymn. Next to 
him stood a workingman who was singing lustily 
in tune. The bishop sang lustily also, but not in 
tune. The workingman stood the discord as long 
as he could, and then, nudging the bishop, said in 
a whisper: “Here, dry up, mister; you’re spoiling 
the show.” 





Beating the Railroad——An Irishman, after ques- 
tioning the ticket agent at one of the depots of 
Chicago some time ago about the fare to New 
York, purchased a round-trip ticket and went out 
on the platform to wait for the train. He seemed 
to be in quite a cheerful mood, and when asked 
what it was he found so amusing, replied: “I’m 
‘beatin’ the road.’ It’s a round-trip ticket I've 
bought, and I’m not comin’ back!” 





The Deutsche Verb—Mark Twain, in his ac- 
count of the German language, tells how “the in- 
telligent German plunges into a sea of verbiage and 
comes up on the other side, like a dog, with his 
verb in his mouth.” The same idea is illustrated in 
a story, told in the Century, of a lady who once 
listened, through the aid of an interpreter, to a 
speech made by Bismarck. All went well for a 
time, as the low voice of the painstaking translator 
rendered with some adequacy the thought of Bis- 
marck. Then there were short pauses, followed by 
rapid little summaries of what had been said. As 
these grew more and more frequent, the lady be- 
came irritated. Finally there was an entire cessa- 
tion on the part of the interpreter, and yet Bis- 
marck was going right on with ever-increasing 
vehemence. There were constant calls from the 
lady of “What’s he saying? What’s he saying?” 
and an increase of impatience proportionate to the 
growing violence of the speaker. Finally the 
wretched interpreter could endure the strain no 
longer, and, turning with a gesture of fierce resent- 
ment to his excited employer, he hissed: “Madam, 
I am waiting for the verb.” 


*Compiled from Anecdote Department, Short Stories 
Magazine. 


General Miles and the Recruit——General Miles 
is, it is said, a hard man to approach, and his 
official position as the head of the United States 
army naturally commands respect from those who 
come in contact with him. 

A day after the general landed in Porto Rico one 
of his orderlies was taken sick with fever and had 
to go to the hospital. A new man was called for 
and a private from a Western regiment was detailed 
to take the place. The recruit who showed up at 
headquarters came from somewhere up on the 
Great Lakes, and belonged to one of the Wisconsin 
volunteer regiments. Anyhow, to state it mildly, he 
was the greenest and most self-important recruit in 
the army. Along with his early schooling he must 
have read the clause in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence that runs to the effect that all men are free 
and equal, and he bore himself accordingly. 

The morning after he was detailed General Miles 
was holding a consultation at headquarters with 
some of the big officers of his command. The gen- 
eral called for an orderly to run an important er- 
rand, and the gentleman from Wisconsin sauntered 
in, made a pass at his hat with his left hand for a 
salute and ejaculated : 

“Well, Miles, what is it?” 

If the Spaniards had dropped a shell in their 
midst it would have hardly surprised them more. 
At first General Miles’ face grew black as thunder, 
and then his scowl changed into a quizzical smile. 

“Don’t call me Miles. Call me Nelse. Miles is 
so formal, you know.” 

The gentleman from Wisconsin had meanwhile 
realized from the expressions on the faces what he 
had done, and with General Miles’ answer became 
the most confused man imaginable. Some one else 
ran his errand, a regular possibly, and the hero of 
this story was never seen at headquarters again. 





The Cardinal and the Casuist.—The casuist, who 
was dining with the cardinal, was famous for be- 
ginning every sentence with the phrase, “I make 
a distinction,” and his host, wishing to “draw” him 
for the general entertainment, asked him, as the 
soup was served: “Pray, father, can you tell us if 
it is ever lawful to baptize in soup?” “I make a 
distinction, your eminence,” replied the casuist; 
“with ordinary soup it is by no means lawful to per- 
form baptism, but your eminence’s soup is per- 
fectly suitable, as it differs in no way from water.” 





A Sympathetic Interpretation—The lesson was 
from the Prodigal Son, and the Sunday-school 
teacher was dwelling on the character of the elder 
brother. “But amidst all the rejoicing,” he said, 
“there was one to whom the preparation of the 
feast brought no joy, to whom the prodigal’s re- 
turn gave no pleasure, but only bitterness ; one who 
did not approve of the feast being held, and who 
had no wish to attend it. Now can any of you tell 
me who this was?” There was a breathless silence, 
followed by a vigorous cracking of thumbs, and 
then from a dozen sympathetic little geniuses came 
the chorus: “Please, sir, it was the fatted calf!” 
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BRIEF COMMENT: LITERARY SAYINGS AND DOINGS 


Mr. Paul Laurence Dunbar has a new collection 
of poems in press, which will probably appear next 
month, under the title, Lyrics of the Hearthside. 

Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, who, with his wife 
and two sons, is making a tour of the world, will 
stop at the Philippines on the return voyage. 

The Book Buyer is responsible for the statement 
that Maurice Jokai’s works fill three hundred and 
fifty volumes, and that they are translated into four- 
teen different languages. 

The original blocks of the woodcuts with which 
Robert Louis Stevenson illustrated a set of scrap- 
books have been presented to the Boston Public 
Library by the novelist’s widow. 

Miss Katharine Prescott Wormeley, so widely 
known through her unrivaled rendering of Balzac, 
is translating several volumes in the new edition of 
Alphonse Daudet, now being issued by Little, 
Brown & Co. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford is preparing for 
publication, through Messrs. Copeland & Day, a 
new volume, The Godmother and Other Stories. 
The same firm will shortly bring out a new volume 
of poems by Miss Louise Imogen Guiney. 

The New York Herald is authority for the state- 
ment that the late John Russell Young left in a 
forward state of preparation a MSS. life of General 
Grant, upon which he had been working carefully 
for some years. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy’s Reminiscences are prom- 
ised for next month. His recollections of London 
go back to 1852, and among his notabilities are 
Brougham, Bismarck, Garibaldi, Louis Blanc, 
Brigham Young and Gladstone. The Harpers will 
publish the volume i. this country. 

The Longfellow National Memorial Association 
has been formed for the purpose of erecting a statue 
of Longfellow in the capital of the nation. The 
president of the association is Chief Justice Fuller, 
with Senator Hoar for vice-president and General 
Greely as secretary. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. will publish in a short time a 
volume of Ruskin’s letters devoted to correspon- 
dence with Maddox Brown, Rossetti, Fitzgerald, 
Burne-Jones, etc., and which will be illustrated by 
photogravures from the drawings of Burne-Jones. 
This book is intended to show the relation of Rus- 
kin to the pre-Raphaelite movement. 

A new volume of stories by George W. Cable, 
entitled Strong Hearts, will shortly appear, and will 
consist of three tales, The Entomologist, The Taxi- 
dermist, and The Solitary, two of which have al- 
ready appeared in Scribner’s Magazine. In these 
new stories Mr. Cable returns to the familiar Creole 
surroundings which have made his reputation. 

Dr. Henry van Dyke, asked how far the pulpit 
should be literary, replies in the Observer: “I do 
not believe that the pulpit should be literary at all. 
It should be evangelistic. But it is possible that a 
man who knows something about literature may be 
able to do some decent work in an evangelical 
pulpit.” 

Lord Tennyson is now occupied in writing addi- 
tional notes to his father’s poems. It may be a 


couple of years before the work is finished. One of 
the incidental effects of this publication will be to 
save the copyrights of Tennyson’s earlier poems up 
to Maud, which would otherwise expire with this 
century. 

Sir Walter Besant, in a recent lecture of a course 
on literature, passed a warm encomium upon 
Rudyard Kipling, whom he put at the top of living 
writers in respect of that greatest literary quality, 
“grip.” He singled out The Light That Failed and 
The Recessional as works demonstrating Mr. Kip- 
ling’s marvelous powers; the latter placed his 
works among those which would never die. 

This year will offer several opportunities for lit- 
erary commemoration. It is the hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of Goethe’s birth, and as such 
will doubtless be marked by more than one cele- 
bration. Strasburg, it is known, will erect a statue 
to one who was a student there. The centenary of 
Hood and of Balzac falls within the year. Beau- 
marchais died one hundred years ago, Racine two 
hundred, Spenser three hundred. 

The Forest Lovers, by Maurice Hewlett, and the 
Life of Shakespeare, by Sidney Lee, were two of 
the three books published during 1898 which have 
been crowned by the London Academy at the be- 
ginning of the year. Both are published by the 
Macmillan Company. In this connection it is not 
without interest to note that in the recent plebiscite 
taken by the Outlook, five out of the ten “best 
books” chosen by the readers of that magazine were 
published by the same firm. 

Henry Stevens, Son & Stiles, of London, have in 
preparation a very important historical work, en- 
titled Cabot to Champlain, a Cartological Determi- 
nation of the English, French and Iberian Discov- 
eries Between Labrador and Maine, 1497-1633, by 
G. R. F. Prowse. The work claims to open up en- 
tirely new ground in its treatment of the discov- 
ery of North America, throwing much new light 
upon the Cabotian and other early voyages. The 
book will be ready next year, and will contain a 
number of facsimile and sketch maps. 

The Pocket Magazine furnishes the following 
biographical information regarding the Rev. S. 
Baring-Gould: “Mr. Baring-Gould resides on an 
estate in England that has been in his family for 
three hundred years. He is rich, and his literary 
work is done more for pleasure than gain. He is a 
minister of the Established Church, and is the in- 
cumbent of a good living, but he has less than fifty 
parishioners. At one time he posed as a believer 
in celibacy, but changed his opinions in that re- 
spect, and is now the head of a large family.” 

The first number of a bi-monthly magazine of 
ornithology, called Bird Lore, appeared last month 
from the publishing house of the Macmillan Com- 
pany. It is under the editorial management of 
Frank M. Chapman. It aims to fill a place in the 
journalistic world similar to that held by the nature 
works of John Burroughs, Henry Van Dyke, 
Bradford Torrey and Olive Thorne Miller in the 
domain of books. The authors just mentioned, and 
numerous other writers known for their powers of 
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observation and description, will be among its con- 
tributors. The illustrations will be made from pho- 
tographs of birds and their nests in nature. The 
magazine will be the official organ of the Audubon 
societies for the protection of birds. 

The Dickens revival is in full swing in London, 
and many interesting anecdotes, hitherto unpub- 
lished, are being told concerning the novelist. A 
series of portraits by Charles Martin, entitled 
Twelve Victorian Celebrities, recently published by 
the Guild of Women Binders, contains in the pref- 
ace to the volume that includes them this new story 
concerning the creator of Pickwick: ‘Dickens was 
at a loss for a name to bestow on a youthful parish 
foundling whom he had chosen as his hero, when, 
one day, getting into one of Shillibeer’s omnibuses 
—then not long established — the conductor 
slammed the door and shouted out to the driver, 
‘Go on, Oliver Twist.’ ‘The singularity of the cog- 
nomen struck me,’ said Dickens, ‘and I said to my- 
self, “That’s the name of my hero.”’” 

Joaquin Miller, the California poet, has just fin- 
ished at his home on the heights back of Oakland 
a funeral pyre on which he has ordered that his 
body be burned after death. This pyre is a solidly 
constructed rectangular piece of masonry, covers 
100 square feet and is eight feet high. It is made of 
620 bowlders of various sizes, set in cement. At the 
top of the pyre is a coffin-shaped depression in 
which the poet has left orders that his body be 
placed and cremated, and the ashes then flung to all 
points of the compass. Near by a granite bowlder, 
which weighs two tons, will form the poet’s tomb- 
stone. No name is carved on it, but in white let- 
ters has been painted, “To the Unknown.” Miller 
talks as though his death was near, but he looks 
hearty, though his Klondike experiences aged 
him. 

In an article on Charlotte Bronté in the Fort- 
nightly, Mr. W. B. Worsfold observes: “In dis- 
tinguishing the influences which affected Charlotte 
Bronté’s work, her knowledge of French literature 
and the teaching she received from M. Héger 
should not be omitted. As Matthew Arnold re- 
marks, French authors, though inferior in poetry, 
ars superior in prose to English. Now, when Char- 
lotte Bronté was at Brussels, as we know from the 
specimens of her ‘devoirs’ which have been pre- 
served, she acquired a complete command of liter- 
ary French. The exercise of composing in a me- 
dium so flexible and elegant as the French lan- 
guage undoubtedly strengthened her power of ex- 
pression in English, and contributed to the brill- 
iancy of her prose style. For this acquisition, 
which formed almost the sole direct furnishing of 
her mind for the profession of letters, she was in- 
debted to the teaching of M. Héger, whom, apart 
from the presentation of him as Paul Emanuel,” we 
know to have ben a kind friend, a skilful teacher, 
and a man of correct literary taste.” 

One of the interviewers of Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
during his recent visit to South Africa writes : “Kip- 
ling takes his work very hard. He is tremendously 
in earnest about it; anxious to give of his best; 
often dissatisfied with his best. He is quite com- 
ically dissatisfied with success; quite tragically 
haunted by the fear that this or that piece of work, 
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felt intensely by himself in writing, and applauded 
even by high and mighty critics, is in reality cheap 
and shoddy in execution, and will be cast in dam- 
ages before the higher court of posterity. When 
Rudyard Kipling had written The Recessional, 
which two hemispheres felt to be one of the very 
truest and soundest pieces of work done by any 
writing man in our day and generation, he was so 
depressed by its shortcomings of his private con- 
ception that he threw the rough copy in the waste- 
paper basket. Thence Mrs. Kipling rescued it. But 
for Mrs. Kipling we should have had no Reces- 
sional! For his best patriotic poems he has de- 
clined to accept any pay.” 

A reviewer of the Life of Charles Stewart Par- 
nell, in Literature, gives some interesting glimpses 
of the great Irishman’s complete personality: 
“With tremendous will power and iron resolution 
he combined a profound belief in certain ridiculous 
superstitions. He would not pass another person 
on the stairs. He was horror-stricken to find him- 
self sitting with three lighted candles; the fall of a 
picture in a room made him dejected for the entire 
afternoon ; and he would have nothing to say to an 
important bill drawn up by a colleague because it 
happened to contain thirteen clauses. He also 
thought green a most unlucky color—a strange and 
inconvenient feeling for a Nationalist leader—and 
the sight of green banners at the political meetings 
he addressed often unnerved him.” After seeing 
this strange side of his nature it is interesting to 
hear Mr. Gladstone’s opinion of the Irish leader: 
“Parnell was the most remarkable man,” says 
Gladstone, “I ever met. I do not say the ablest 
man. I say the most remarkable and the most in- 
teresting. He was an intellectual phenomenon. He 
was unlike any one I had ever met. He did things 
and said things unlike other men.” 

Regarding Mr. Hardy’s collection of poems just 


‘published, the Athenzum confesses that it is dif- 


ficult to say the proper word. “Much that Mr. 
Hardy has amused himself by collecting is quite 
trifling, conceived in the crude ferments of youth, 
and expressed with woodenness of rhythm and a 
needlessly inflated diction. On the other hand, there 
are certain things which stand out unmistakably, 
not from their fellows merely, but from the ruck of 
modern verse as a whole. Two or three of these, 
which take more or less of a ballad form, are vigor- 
ous studies of types of Wessex character, and are 
marked by the observation and saturnine humor 
which one would naturally expect from the writer 
of Mr. Hardy’s novels. . We do not conceal 
our opinion that Mr. Hardy’s success in poetry is 
of a very narrow range. He is entirely dependent 
for his inspiration upon this curiously intense and 
somewhat dismal vision of life, which is upon him 
almost as an obsession. Where he is not carried 
along by this, his movement is faltering and his 
touch prosaic. But within such close limits his 
achievement seems to us to be considerable, and 
to be of a kind with which modern poetry can ill 
afford to dispense. There is no finish or artifice 
about it; the note struck is strenuous, austere, 


forcible ; it is writing that should help to give back- 
bone to a literature which certainly errs on the side 
of flabbiness.” 
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OPEN QUESTIONS: 





TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 





Correspondents are invited to make use of this page 
on all questions, which will be answered as far as we may 
be able. Answers and comments will be gladly received. 
A large number of questions and answers are unavoidably 
held over till next month. 





463. Will you kindly tell me who is the author of a 
short poem beginning: 

“When all the world is young, lad.” 

I have a copy of it (newspaper copy). The title is given, 
Young and Old, by Miss Muloch. A short time ago 1 
heard it recited; the title given then was, The Old Story, 
by Kingsley; both poems were identical. Now, “whicia 
is which?”—C, L. Hincke, Parker, Colo. 

[The poem in question was written by Charles 
Kingsley, author of Hypatia, etc., and first ap- 
peared, we believe, in the text of his Water Babies. 
Certainly it is to be found in the volume of his 
poems published after his death. It appears in 
Treasure Trove, Current Literature’s issue of No- 


vember, 1896. ] 


464. Can you give me the author of the poem, That Old 
Sweetheart of Mine?—Ki-Lo, Baton Rouge, La. 








465. Can you tell me where I can procure the following 
pictures? Alice Morse Earle, Mrs. Heald, D. P.Thomp- 
son, Mrs. Custer, Flora Annie Steel, Col. H. R. Gordan, 
C. A. Stephens, Anna Sewall and Cotton Mather.—X. 
Y. Z., Atlantic City, N. J. 

[No doubt most of them could be obtained from 
C. F. Ritzman, Fifth avenue, near Twenty-third 
street, New York City.] 





466. Through your Talks with Correspondents will you 

kindly tell me where I can find the following lines: 
“O woman planned by heaven to be, 
model of veracity.” 

A recent article credited them to Byron, but I am unable 
to find them, in spite of the most careful reading. If 
you can give me this information, you will greatly oblige 
one who is already indebted to you for ten years of in- 
struction and entertainment.—H. A. Garland, Jersey City, 
N. J. 





407. Perhaps some of your subscribers could tell me 
the author of the following, and where I could find it (I 
quote from memory): 

“Too many wars of words and creeds, 
Too many paths that wind and wind; 
While just the art of being kind 
Is all the sad world now needs.” 
Also 
“The stained web that whitens in the sun, 
Grown pure by being purely shone upon.” 
It is quoted in Three Vassar Girls on the Rhine, by Eliza- 
beth W. Champney. Also, can any one tell me the author 
of the poem, Discipline, beginning, “A block of marble 
caught the glance of Buonarotti’s eye.”’—W. J. Car- 
mouche, Plain Dealing, La. 

[The first quotation (which you have not given 
quite correctly) is a quatrain of Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox’s, entitled The World’s Need. It was quoted in 
Current Literature for April, 1897, from a book of 
Mrs. Wilcox’s poems, then recently issued. The 
second quotation is from Moore’s Lalla Rookh. 
The third we do not recognize. Can any of our 
readers help us?] 


468. Can you put me in the way to find where the fol- 
lowing lines are to be found, and the author’s name: 
“With dreamful eyes my spirit lies 
Under the walls of Paradise.” 
Your courtesy will be much appreciated by your sub- 
scriber.—Nelson L. Litten, Chicago, IIls. 

[The lines you quote are from the concluding 
stanza of Thomas Buchanan Read’s beautiful poem, 
Drifting, which may be found in most ‘anthologies 
of American and English verse, as well as in the 
published edition of Read’s poems.| 





469. Will you kindly tell me the nationality of the fol- 
lowing authors? Henry Seton Merriman, William Mc- 
Lennan, Anna L. Glyn, Susan Hartly Swett.—M. V. 
Sibley, Muskegon, Mich. 

[Henry Seaton Merriman (which, by the way, is 
a pen-name) is an Englishman. William McLen- 
nan is, we understand, of Canadian birth. The 
other names are unknown to us.] 





470. Adam-zad:—I am encountering Adam-zad in my 
reading often enough in the last few months to wish to be 
acquainted with him. If it is possible for you to do so, 
please to explain what ‘““Adam-zad, the bear,” means.—F. 
W. Chandler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

[Adam-zad, “the bear that looks like a man,” is 
a personage in Rudyard Kipling’s recently pub- 
lished poem, The Truce of the Bear, evidently 
typifying Russia. The poem appeared originally 
in Literature, the publication of Harper Brothers, 
(which should not be confounded with Current Lit- 
erature), to which source we refer another corre- 
spondent on this subject, Mr. Henry Allison, of 
Fitchburg, Mass., who wishes a copy of the poem. } 


ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


449. Be True: The poem Be True was written by Hora- 
tius Bonar, a Scotch poet and divine. It can be found 
in Hymns of Faith and Hope, second series, published 
by Robert Cartes & Bros., 1862. I enclose a copy of the 
poem. For grace of diction and fervor of sentiment, many 
of Bonar’s hymns are hardly surpassed by any recent 
writer.—L. B. Pillsbury, Somerville, Mass. 

[We hold the copy Mr. Pillsbury has so cour- 
teously provided, subject to the pleasure of Mr. 
Rose, of Nanuet, N. Y., who asked for this poem in 
our January issue.] 





459. “John and Peter and Robert and Paul’: Your corre- 
spondent, No. 459, in February issue cf Current Liter- 
ature, probably refers to a poem entitled Chemistry of 
Character. It is to be found in Poems of Progress, by 
Lizzie Doten, which may. be had through The Progressive 
Thinker, 40 Loomis St., Chicago, Ills., or any spiritualist 
publishers.—Andrew W. Cross, Westfield, Mass. 

[We find also on searching our files that this 
poem was printed in Treasure Trove, Current Lit- 
erature’s issue of December, 1896.] 





460. Bookbinding and Designing: 

[A sealed letter, no doubt answering this query, 
which appeared in the February Current Litera- 
ture, is held for “M. M. V.,” Binghamton, N. Y. 
Our correspondent’s full name not being en- 
trusted to us, we are unable to do more than await 
an intimation of her pleasure in the matter. ] 
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(See American Poets of To-day, page 310.) 








